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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF GEN, JOSEPH PALMER. 


Gen. JoserpH Patmer was born 
March 31st, 17—, at Higher Abbots- 
row, in the parish of Shaugh, in the 
county of Devon, in Great Britain. 
His mother’s maiden name was 
Pearse, of the Pearses of Fardell 
Mill in the parish of Cornwood, in the 
same county. Both families were of 
unblemished reputation, and though 
not opulent, were independent. 

He was a man of good education 
and fine manners, and emigrated to 
America in the year 1746, bring- 
ing with him the late venerable and 
highly respected Judge Richard 
Cranch, then a youth of twenty 
years old. Mr. Palmer had married 
the sister of Mr. Cranch, (Mary 
Cranch, of Brood, in the parish of 
Ermington, Devonshire. ) 

Mrs. Palmer was a woman of dis- 
tinguished excellence, with a rich- 
ly cultivated mind; and when the 
young couple embarked for this 
western world, she was as blooming 
and lovely, as she was intelligent. 

Mr. Palmer was wealthy when he 
emigrated, and he purchased a large 
tract of land in the town of Brain- 
tree, which he named Germantown, 
because he found a number of Ger- 
mans settled on it, whom he took 


" A large part of the materials of this 
memoir were collected by Mr. Charles S. 
Palmer, a great grandson of Gen. P. 
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into hisemploy. He expended large 
sums in an attempt to erect this 
town, where he established several 
manufactories; chocolate mills, sper- 
maceti works, glass works, and a 
salt manufactory, in which were 
made common salt, medicinal salts, 
and saltpetre. He erected a noble 
house for his own residence, but just 
as it was finished, and the cellars 
stored with provisions, a vicious boy 
whom he had punished for theft and 
lying, set it on fire. It was night; 

nothing effectual could be done, and 
before the dawn of next day, this 
fine structure was in ruins. This 
was his first pecuniary loss. He 
soon erected another large and com- 
modious dwelling upon the site of 
the first one, and surrounded it with 
all the comforts that make a coun- 
try residence delightful. A beauti- 
ful orchard of his own planting, 
stretched from the back of his house 
to the shores of a little bay on which 
his farm was located. This orchard 
contained two or three acres, which, 
with a fruit garden, a nursery of 
trees, a large poultry yard, and an 
exquisite flower garden, successively 
caught and charmed the eye, as it 
ranged over the cultivated grounds, 
which the enterprising owner hoped 
to see enlarged into a settlement of 
free and independent artisans and 
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manufacturers. Subsequent events 
defeated his projects with respect to 
this settlement. He lived here, how- 
ever, before and after the revolution- 
ary troubles commenced, more like 
an old fashioned English country 
gentleman, than any one beside has 
ever done amongst us. For his en- 
terprise and activity were even sur- 
passed by his philanthropy and be- 
nevolence. While he was surround- 
ing his handsome residence with all 
the comforts and beauties which his 
easy fortune and refined taste ena- 
bled him to do with facility ; furnish- 
ing a well chosen and somewhat ex- 
tensive library, and enjoying the 
pleasant neighborhood of the Quin- 
cys, Cranches and Adamses, he 
threw wide open the door of a gen- 
eral hospitality. This place in the 
course of time came to be known 
under the name of Friendship Hall, 
and it well deserved the title. Six 
maiden ladies found a home in his 
house, cherished as sisters. Two 
by the name of Leffington were 
utterly poor. One by the name of 
Ferno, afterwards married a respect- 
able Boston merchant. Miss Eunice 
Paine, sister of Robert Treat Paine, 
distinguished then, and by many 
remembered now, for uncommon 
worth, a vigorous intellect and cul- 
tivated mind, when she first be- 
came a member of his family, 
had an income of her own, which 
enabled her to live independently, 
and she chose this home, where she 
found congeniality of taste and feel- 
ing, in preference to her brother’s 
house. In subsequent years, public 
and private events, fraud and injus- 
tice, left her destitute of money, and 
wholly dependent on Gen. Palmer. 
But it continued to her the same 
happy home. The same handsome 
apartment, tender nursing, (for she 
was an invalid,) and devoted atten- 
tion were hers, as when she had 
wealth at command ; until the per- 
secuted family of her friends was, 
in its turn thrown houseless on the 
charities of the world. 
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Gen. Palmer, with all his senti- 
ment and imagination, was an emi- 
nently practical man. Never clos- 
ing his heart against those whom 
Providence saw fit to subject to the 
heavy trial of poverty and the mis- 
conception of society, he saw that 
many worthy persons were driven 
to despair, by the absolute impossi- 
bility, which occurs often in the 
midst of flourishing society, to obtain 
employment; unless aided by the 
countenance and purse of some re- 
spectable friend. By becoming that 
friend, at the moment when hope 
and despair were contending for vic- 
tory in the sensitive and inexperienc- 
ed but honest and noble heart, he 
established many young people in 
useful and lucrative employments. 

From the time of Mr. Palmer’s 
arrival in America, till the year 
1770, he lived with his family in the 
successful prosecution of his busi- 
ness, in Boston and Germantown, and 
in the quiet enjoyment of all those 
conveniences and elegances with 
which his ample means had sur- 
rounded him. During this period 
of his life, nothing occurred of suffi- 
cient interest to the public to justify 
any extended notice. 

In the fall of 1770, Mr. Palmer 
went to England, for the benefit of 
his health, worn down by his ex- 
cessive activity. With his English 
relations he had always kept up a 
lively correspondence, which contin- 
ued even through the revolutionary 
times, many of them ardently sym- 
pathizing with his political views. 

While in London his portrait, a 
steel engraving of which embel- 
lishes this number, was taken by 
the celebrated Copley, and sent to 
his family at Germantown. An an- 
ecdote, illustrating the perfection of 
this painting and the exactness of 
the likeness, and which has been 
made to garnish a tale in one of our 
annuals, where it is told as pertaining 
to a fictitious personage, deserves to 
be repeated here, as it is character- 
istic of the man to whom it relates. 
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The portrait arrived at the family 
mansion while he was yet absent, 
and was placed on the floor in the 
hall, and the workmen engaged in 
the several manufactories, to whom 
he was a father and friend rather 
than a master, were summoned by 
his family to contemplate the excel- 
lent likeness. While his family 
were contemplating the honest de- 
light of the men, a favorite cat, which 
Gen. Palmer was in the habit of let- 
ting sit on his shoulder in domestic 
hours, came into the room. She 
walked directly to the picture and 
attempted to climb upon the shoul- 
der. Being reflected by the glass, 
(it was a crayon painting,) she went 
behind the frame, in order as it 
would seem, to get up on his back, 
as she often did on that of the ori- 


" coma Be : 
ginal. This trifling circumstance 
touched every heart, and in a mo- 


ment, wife, children, friends and 
servants, were bathed in tears, a 
tribute alike to the excellence of the 
artist, and the loveliness of the man 
he had caused to live by his pencil. 

In the letters of Gen. Palmer to 
his friends in England, there was a 
constant expression of interest in 
the political questions of the day, 
during several years. The first al- 
lusion to the subject which we find 
in his own hand, appears in a note 
to his wife, dated Boston, 1773. 


Dear Madam—1 have only time 
to send the paper of the day, and to 
say that Palfrey has sent word from 
Philadelphia, that a tea ship has 
arrived there with a consignee on 
board, and that the people would not 
suffer him to land, and have allow- 
ed him only six hours to prepare for 
his return to London. ‘The above 
I suppose is true; but I have not 
had time to enquire more particu- 
larly. All well; adieu, 

J. Parmer. 


When the tea arrived in Boston, 
Mr. Palmer was for the most sum- 
mary measures, and his son, Mr. 
Joseph Pearse Palmer, was among 
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the Indians who threw the tea into 
Boston harbor. The following ac- 
count of the affair was taken down 
from the lips of the widow of the 
latter by a friend, a few years before 
her death, which occurred in 1838. 

‘“*In the month of November, 
1773, one evening about 10 o’clock, 
1 was sitting rocking my baby in 
the cradle, when | heard the gate 
and door open. I supposed my hus- 
band was just returning from his 
club, and so I opened the parlor 
door, and there stood three stout 
looking Indians! I screamed, and 
should have fainted of very fright, 
had | not recognized my husband’s 
voice, saying, * don’t be frightened, 
Betsey, itis. We have only been 
making a little salt water tea.’ His 
two companions were Foster Candy 
and Stephen Bruce. Soon after this 
secretary Flucher called upon my 
husband and said to him, ‘ Joe, you 
are so obnoxious to the British gov- 
ernment, that you had better leave 
town. You can take your personal 
property, but none of your goods.’ 
Accordingly we left town, and went 
to live in part of my father’s house 
in Watertown.” 

From the same source we gather 
the following incidents connected 
with the battles of Lexington and 
Bunker Hill. “ On the night of the 
18th of April, 1775, | heard the 
drum beat. | awoke Mr. Palmer 
and said, ‘My dear, I hear the 
drum.’ He was out of bed with the 
rapidity of a bullet from a gun, and 
while he was dressing, his father 
entered and said, ‘ My son, we must 
ride. I have received an express. 
Three men lie dead at Lexington.’ 
My husband was off in an instant. 
I entreated the old gentleman not to 
go; but he would not stay. He told 
me, that probably there would be 
another brigade along soon, and that 
I had better remove out of the way. 
They had their horses ready saddled 
and their pistols loaded in the barn ; 
for they expected some sudden 
alarm. They were off immediately, 
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and I heard no more of them till the 
next night at ten o’clock. In the 
mean time I sent my own father and 
mother in my horse and chaise to 
a Mr. Blair’s in Newtown. After- 
wards | took my children and went 
to the house of a Mr. Pigeon in an- 
other part ef Newtown, and took 
possession of his house, he having 
fled still further from the scene of 
strife. Here I waited anxiously for 
the return of my husband and father. 
I had begun to despair, when they 
galloped up to the house. They 
had ridden the whole day, and my 
husband had completely ruined a 
beautiful horse, called the Rising 
Sun, which he had given me, asa 
bridal present. My father was near- 
ly killed by this day of toil. He 
had to be lifted from his horse, and 
was borne into the house and laid 
on the parlor floor. He was so 
exhausted as to be unable to speak 
or move, and it was many hours, 
under the most judicious treatment, 
before he showed any encouraging 
signs of animation.” 

*T used to go to Watertown eve- 
ry day, and on the 15th of June fol- 
lowing, | met Gen. Warren for the 
last time. He had been our family 
physician, and I am sure that I liked 
him better than any body except my 
husband. He was a handsome man 
and wore a tie wig. He had a fine 
color and bright blue eyes. He 
dined with us, and while at dinner 
said to me, ‘Come my little girl, 
drink a glass of wine with me for 
the last time, for 1am going upon 
the hill to-morrow, and I shall never 
come off.’ The next day I rose very 
early, and could hear the cannon 
from Bunker’s Hill and see the 
smoke of burning Charlestown. | 
hastened to Watertown to hear the 
news. Gen. Warren’s servant met 
me in front of our house and seizing 
my horse’s head, exclaimed, ‘Oh 
missee, missee! the devils hab kill- 
ed my master.’ The tears ran down 
his cheeks. I saw Dr. John War- 
ren, the brother of the general. He 
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was much affected, and gave me all 
the papers he could collect, which 
belonged to his brother. I spent 
most of the summer at a little farm- 
house on the estate of Mr. Pigeon. 
My husband was still engaged in the 
duties of quarter master general.” 

The first record of Gen. Joseph 
Palmer’s public life, that is to be 
found, is on the 6th of Sept., 1774, 
where he is moderator of a meet- 
ing at the house of Mr. R. Wood- 
ward of Dedham. ‘This was a meet- 
ing of delegates from every town 
and district in Suffolk, (which coun- 
ty then included all that is now Suf- 
folk and Norfolk.) A very noble 
report was made by this meeting. 
It begins with an expression of al- 
legiance to King George, but goes 
on to protest against late acts of the 
British Parliament, suspends the al- 
legiance of the people to the present 
unconstitutional government, (as 
they deem it,) and recommends 
abstaining from British merchan- 
dise ; appoints a committee, of which 
Mr. Palmer is one, to encourage do- 
mestic arts and manufactures; and 
while it earnestly recommends the 
abstaining from all riots, proposes 
regular measures of opposition. 
The report is amply worth reading, 
as an expression of the wisdom and 
spirit of the time, and may be found 
in the appendix of William Lincoln's 
** History of the Massachusetts Pro- 
vincial Congress.” 

When the first provincial con- 
gress was organized, October 7th, 
1774, we find Mr. Palmer one. It 
is well known that Gen. Gage sum- 
moned the general court of Massa- 
chusetts to meet Oct. 5th, 1774. 
Mr. Palmer was one of the three 
members from Braintree. When, 
**on account of the rebellious move- 
ments in the province,” Gen. Gage 
countermanded his order, ninety of 
the court, nevertheless, assembled 
at Salem, the appointed place, and 
waiting two days in vain for Gen. 
Gage, organized themselves as a 
Provincial Congress, “to take into 
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consideration the dangerous situa- 
tion,” &c. Mr. Palmer was one of 
these ninety gentlemen. ‘The rec- 
ords of the provincial Congress, 
above referred to, bear testimony to 
his activity. October 13th, we find 
him on the committee to report a 
resolve, recommending the total dis- 
use of India teas; October 22d, to 
prepare a non-consumption agree- 
ment, relative to all British and In- 
dia goods ; October 24th, to take in- 
to consideration and determine what 
number of ordnance and quantity of 
powder will be necessary, Wc. ; 
October 27th, he was made one of 
the committee of safety, consisting 
of six gentlemen ; October 28th, to 
resolve the non-consumption agree- 
ment; November 28th, to take into 
consideration the state of manufac- 
tures, &c., and how they may be 
improved ; December 7th, to deter- 
mine the recompense of the dele- 
gates, who attended the continental 
Congress in September, 1774. When 
it was resolved that a committee 
consisting of one gentleman from 
each county and maritime town 
should be appointed to prepare in- 
formation for the continental Con- 
gress of May 10th, 1775, respect- 
ing the number of inhabitants, state 
of merchandise and manufactures 
of the province, Mr. Palmer was 
the sole delegate for the whole coun- 
ty of Suffolk. 

In the second provincial Congress 
we also find him on the various 
committees, viz. to take into con- 
sideration the state of the province ; 
to sit in the recess and prepare 
rules and regulations for the pro- 
vincial army ; to rouse the people 
to prepare for defense ; to corres- 
pond with the other governments 
during the recess; to regulate the 
regiments of the army; to confer 
with the delegates from Connecticut, 
on a point of honor, touching a let- 
ter they were charged with to the 
assembly of Connecticut by Gen. 
Gage ; to take measures for organi- 
zing the Massachusetts army, May 
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20th, 1775. He was also made 
secretary to this Congress, when 
Dr. Warren was chosen its presi- 
dent. He is equally active in the 
third provincial Congress, when, as 
in the second, he was the only del- 
egate from Braintree. May 3lst, 
he is the medium of conference be- 
tween the Congress and the conven- 
tion of the clergy at Watertown; 
June 3d, on a committee to take 
care of a case of small pox at Brook- 
line ; June 13th, to consider with three 
other gentlemen, “Gen. Gage’s ex- 
traordinary proclamation of June 
12th,” in which his friends Samuel 
Adams and John Hancock were 
excluded from the general amnesty 
proposed ; June 14th, on a committee 
to appoint a day of fasting; June 
19th, to advise and assist the com- 
missary general; July Ist, to direct 
that the rules and regulations of the 
army be frequently read to the sol- 
diers ; and to report a resolve on a 
new emission of bills of credit ; July 
11th, to raise a speedy reinforcement 
of the army; July 13th, to settle and 
define the powers of the committee 
of safety, of which he was one. 

As a permanent member of the 
committee of safety, we find him, 
according to its journals, constantly 
active, and especially in such mili- 
tary offices as seeing to the fortifica- 
tion of Bunker Hill, (June 15th, 
1775,) and surveying other places 
(June 23d) for the same purpose.* 

In the memoir of Robert Treat 
Paine, which makes an appendix to 
Ward’s life of Curwin, we find 
Gen. Palmer mentioned as presi- 
dent of the provincial Congress. 
His son, Joseph Pearse Palmer, was 
secretary of the committee of safe- 
ty until appointed quarter master 
general; for both father and son 
served their country, not merely in 
the civil, but military department. 





* The original draft of Fort Independ- 
ence, in General Palmer's own handwrit- 
ing, was preserved in the hands of one 
of his grandsons, until within a few 
years. 
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They were both engaged in the af- 
fair at Lexington, the father as brig- 
adier general. 

Still farther light may be thrown 
upon Gen. P.’s public services, and 
upon the estimation in which he 
was held by the great men of our 
country, by selections from the cor- 
respondence between them and him 
and with his family, about this period. 


To Josrru Patmer, Esq., Germantown. 
Philadelphia, Sept. 26, 1774. 

Dear Sir—Yesterday | had the 
pleasure of receiving yours of the 
14th instant, for which | am very 
much obliged to you. I receive a 
greater pleasure from the letters of 
my friends than ever, and every 
line we receive is of use to us. 

Before this reaches you, the sense 
of the Congress, concerning your 
wisdom, fortitude, and temperance, 
in the Massachusetts in general, and 
the county of Suffolk in particular, 
will be public in our country. It 
is the universal sense here that the 
Massachusetts acts and Murder act, 
ought not to be submitted to a mo- 
ment. But then, when you ask the 
question, what is to be done? they 
answer, ‘ stand still, bear with pa- 
tience; if you come to a rupture 
with the troops, all is lost.” Re- 
suming the first charter, absolute 
independency, &c., are ideas which 
startle people here. 

It seems to be the general opin- 
ion here, that it is practicable for us 
in the Massachusetts to live wholly 
without a legislature and courts of 
justice as long as will be necessary 
to obtain relief. If it is practicable, 
the general opinion is that we ought 
to bear it. The commencement of 
hostilities is exceedingly dreaded 
here. It is thought that such an at- 
tack upon the troops, even though 
it should prove successful and trium- 
phant, would certainly involve the 
whole continent ina war. It is gen- 
erally thought here that the ministry 
would rejoice at a rupture in Boston, 
because that would furnish him with 
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an excuse to the people at home, 
and unite them with him in an opin- 
ion of the necessity of pushing hos- 
tilities against us. 

On the contrary the delegates and 
and other persons from all parts, 
are unanimously very sanguine that 
if Boston and the Massachusetts can 
possibly steer a middle course be- 
tween obedience to the acts, and 
open hostilities with the troops, the 
exertions of the colonies will procure 
a total change of measures and full 
redress for us. . However, my friend, 
I can not at this distance, pretend 
to judge. We must leave it all to 
your superior wisdom. 

What you propose, sir, of hold- 
ing out some proposal which shall 
shew our willingness to pay for our 
protection at sea, is a subject often 
mentioned in private conversation 
here. Many gentlemen have pur- 
sued the thought and digested their 
plans, but what is to be the fate of 
them | can not say. 

It is my opinion, sir, that we do 
our full proportion towards the pro- 
tection of the empire, and towards 
the support of the naval power. To 
the support of the standing army, we 
ought never tocontribute voluntarily. 

A gentleman put into my hands a 
plan, a few days ago, for offering to 
raise £200,000 sterling annually, 
and to appropriate it for the main- 
tenance of a ship of war. But is 
not this surrendering our liberty ? 
I have not time, however, to discuss 
these questions at present. I hope 
to have the pleasure of considering 
these things in private conversation. 
Mean time I pray God to direct, as- 
sist, and protect you, and all our 
friends, amidst the dangers that sur- 
round you. 

Am glad to hear Mr. Cranch is 
about taking refuge at Braintree. 
I wish every living creature, except 
the tories, was well provided for in 
the country. My respects to all 
your worthy family. | remain with 
great respect, your friend and hum- 
ble servant, Joun ApDAMs. 


~- 
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To Mr. Josern Parmer, Germantown. 
Boston, January 14th, 1775. 

Dear Sir—I hope your health is 
by this time perfectly recovered. 
Mr. Gridley (as an engineer) is (I 
apprehend) much wanted. We have 
an opportunity of obliging him which 
will | believe secure him to us in 
case of necessity. The furnace held 
by him and Mr. Quincy is held as 
security for £250 of money. Mr. 
Pitts has this money and is willing 
to lend it if the security is good. 
He confides in your judgment, begs 
you would visit the furnace, know 
what it is worth, as it now stands, 
and what the place would be worth 
if fire should destroy the buildings. 
If you can settle this matter, I think 
you can do the cause an essential 
service. I need noturge you to un- 
dertake this affair. Your zeal in 
the cause of your country is a suffi- 
cient stimulus. 

I am, sir, your most obedient ser- 
vant, JoserpH WARREN. 


To Mrs. Patmer. 
Concord, April 3d, 1775. 

My dear Friends—\ have only 
time, by my son, to write a few 
lines ; you are much upon my heart, 
as the best wife and children ought 
to be. I rejoice that your spirits 
keep up so well amidst these diffi- 
culties; be not discouraged. He 
that is the highest rules and governs 
all. 1 thank Polly for her favor ; it 
was very acceptable. Ihave writ- 
ten the captain of the militia and to 
the selectmen ; and the call is now 
to Congress. I have given my son 
directions about packing up some 
of the most valuable effects not in 
use ; he will give you all the news, 
and let you know how I am enga- 
ged. I must add that I beg you to 
acquaint my friend Alleyne of my 
advice to you; I shall watch as well 
as | can, and advise farther, as oc- 
casion offers. 

I remain, my dear wife aad chil- 
dren, your ever affectionate friend, 

J. PALMER. 


To Mrs. Patmer. 
Cambridge, April 27th, 1775. 

My dear Friends—I have only 
time just to write a few lines with- 
out any order. I am well and in 
better spirits since the day of blood 
than for years past. We lost about 
twenty eight men killed and about 
thirteen wounded. My son as well 
as myself are in the public business, 
and matters are ripening fast; but 
order will not instantaneously grow 
out of confusion. General Gage 
has agreed with the inhabitants of 
Boston, that they with their effects 
may remove, by land or water, pro- 
vided they lay down their arms, and 
provided also that the tories in the 
country may have liberty to retire 
into the town with their effects. I 
think it a good bargain. Mr. Clev- 
erly may now partake of the bless- 
ings of government by retiring. 
Love to brother, and sister Cranch 
and children, the Adamses, Alleynes, 
&c. &c. I hope to obtain leave to 
visit you soon. General Gage and 
the admiral are putting on board the 
ships immense quantities of water, 
pork, beef, &c. ‘They are in ter- 
ror, and I believe are preparing for 
retreat. Tell the men that I hope 
to see them soon, and am glad to 
hear they have behaved well. Adieu. 

J. PALMER. 


To Col. Josrru Parmer, Braintree. 
Philadelphia, May 29th, 1775. 

Dear Sir—We have had but lit- 
tle intelligence from Cambridge or 
any part of Massachusetts since I 
left it. Your difficulties press upon 
you so fast as to take up all your 
time, | suppose. So do ours. 

I believe no assembly ever had 
more extensive and complicated ob- 
jects before them than our Congress. 
We shall be united. But I can say 
no more. Mr. A. Guild Hall, and 
Mr. Josias Carville Hall, the bearers 
of this, will inform you of the state 
of the colonies. ‘They are two 
young military adventurers, volun- 
teers, joining the army in Massa- 
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chusetts to gain experience and 
skill. ‘They are of one of the first 
families in Maryland, and have in- 
dependent fortunes. Their letters 
will make impression on the south- 
ern colonies. It is of importance 
that they be treated with respect. 
I beg that you will introduce them 
to our friends, &c. &c. My respects 
to your family and to all friends. 
News of every kind will be told you 
by the bearers. lam your friend, 
Joun Apams. 


Letter to the Provincial Congress of New 
Hampshire from J. Paumer, on behalf 
of the Committee of Safety for Massa- 
chusetts. (Published in the second vol- 
ume of New Hampshire Historical Col- 
lections.) 

Cambridge, April 22d, 75. 
Gentlemen—On Wednesday the 
19th instant, early in the morning, 

a brigade of General Gage’s army 

marched into the country to Lexing- 

ton, about thirteen miles from Bos- 
ton, where they met with a small 
party of our militia exercising, but 
who had no intention of doing any 
injury to the regulars. But the reg- 
ulars fired upon our men, without 
any provocation, killed eight of 
them, and wounded two others. 
Then they marched to Concord, 
where they destroyed part of our 
magazines and stores. However, 
our people collected as soon as pos- 
sible and repulsed the troops, pur- 
suing them quite down to Charles- 
town, where they encamped ona 
place called Bunker Hill. The first 
division, which consisted of about 
one thousand men, went to Con- 
cord; and the second division, of 
about the same number, who took 
the same route and supported the 
first division as well as they could ; 
but all were obliged to retire. Our 
loss is supposed between twenty or 
thirty killed and a few wounded. 

Their loss is much larger. As the 

troops have now begun hostilities, 

we think it our duty to exert our 
utmost strength to save our country 
from absolute slavery, and we pray 
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you to afford us all the assistance 
in your power. And we shall be 
glad that our brethren who may 
come to our aid may be supplied 
with all necessary provisions and 
military stores, as we have no more 
of either than what is absolutely 
necessary for ourselves. We pray 
God to direct you to such measures 
as shall tend to the salvation of our 
common liberties. 

We are, gentlemen, with great 
respect, your distressed friends and 
brethren. By order of the Com- 
mittee of Safety, J. PALMER. 


To Josrrn Patmer, Esq. of Braintree, 
at the Provincial Congress, Watertown. 
(Favored by Gen. Washington.) 

Philadelphia, June 20th, 1775. 

Dear Sir—We send you for your 
comfort the Generals Washington 
and Lee, with commissions for Ward 
and Putnam, together with a vote to 
support about twenty thousand men 
for the present—fifteen thousand in 
Massachusetts and five thousand in 
New York. We have voted to is- 
sue bills of credit to the amount of 
two million dollars, and must, I sup- 
pose, vote to issue a good deal more. 

I hope a good account will be 
given of Gage, Haldiman, Bur- 
goyne, Clinton, and Howe, before 
winter. Such a wretch as Howe, 
with a statue in honor of his family 
in Westminster Abbey, erected by 
the Massachusetts, to come over 
with a design to cut the throats of 
the Massachusetts people, is too 
much. I most sincerely and coolly 
and devoutly wish that a lucky ball 
or bayonet may make a signal ex- 
ample of him for a warning to such 
unprincipled, unsentimental miscre- 
ants for the future. 

I think we shall have an ample 
variety of able, experienced officers 
in our army; such as may form 
soldiers and officers enough to keep 
up a succession for the defense of 
America for ages. Our camp will 
be an illustrious school of militagy 
virtue, and will be resorted to and 
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frequented by gentlemen in great 
numbers from the other colonies as 
such. Great things are in the womb 
of Providence, great prosperity or 
adversity, perhaps both, the /atter 
first perhaps. 

My love and compliments and du- 
ty where due, especially to your 
family, Mr. Cranch’s and my own. 
i am your friend, 

Joun Apams. 


To the Hon. Josrru Paumer, of the com- 
mittee of safety. 
Cambridge, Aug. 7, 1775. 

Sir—Your favor of yesterday, 
came duly to my hands. As I did 
not consider local appointments as 
having any operation upon the gen- 
eral one, I had partly engaged, (at 
least in my own mind,) the office of 
quarter master general, before your 
favor was presented to me. In truth, 
sir, | think it sound policy to choose 
officers indiscriminately among gen- 
tlemen of the different governments, 
for as they bear a proportionable 
part towards the expenses of this 
war, if no gentleman out of these 
four governments came in for any 
share of the appointments, it may 
be apt to create jealousies which 
will in the end give disgust ; for this 
reason, I would earnestly recom- 
mend to your board to provide for 
some of the volunteers who are come 
from Philadelphia, with very warm 
recommendations, though strangers 
to me. 

In respect to the boats, &c., from 
Salem, I doubt in the first place, 
whether they could be brought over 
by land; in the second, I am sure 
nothing could ever be executed here 
by surprise, as I am well convinced 
nothing is transacted in our camp or 
lines, but what is known in Boston, 
in less than twenty four hours; in- 
deed, circumstanced as we are, it is 
scarce possible to be otherwise, un- 
less we were to stop the communica- 
tion between the country and town, 
camp and lines, in which case we 
should render our supplies of milk, 
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vegetables, &c., difficult and preca- 
rious. 

We are now building a kind of 
floating battery. When that is done 
and the utility of it discovered, I 
may possibly apply for timber to 
build more, as circumstances shall 
require. 1 remain with great esteem, 
sir, your most humble servant, 

G. WASHINGTON. 


To the Hon. J. Patmer, Watertown. 

Cambridge, Aug. 22, 1775. 
Sir—In answer to your favor of 
yesterday, | must inform you that 
| have often been told of the advan- 
tages of Point Alderton, with respect 
to its command of the shipping go- 
ing in and out of Boston harbor ; 
and that it has, before now, been 
the object of my particular enqui- 
ries; that I find the accounts differ 
exceedingly, in regard to the dis- 
tance of the ship channel, and that 
there is a passage on the other side 
of the light-house island for all ves- 

sels except ships of the first rate. 
My knowledge of this matter 
would not have rested upon enqui- 
ries only, if I had found myself, at 
any one time since | came to this 
place, in a condition to have taken 
such a post. But it becomes my 
duty to consider, not only what place 
is advantageous, but what number 
of men are necessary to defend it, 
how they can be supported in case 
of an attack, how they may retreat 
if they can not be supported, and 
what stock of ammunition we are 
provided with for the purpose of 
self-defense, or annoyance of the 
enemy. In respect to the first, I 
conceive our defense must be propor- 
tioned to the attack of Gen. Gage’s 
whole force, (leaving him just 
enough to man his lines on Charles- 
town neck and Roxbury,) and with 
regard to the second and most im- 
portant object, we have only one 
hundred and eighty four barrels of 
powder in all, which is not sufficient 
to give thirty musket cartridges a 
man, and scarce enough to serve 
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the artillery in any brisk action a 
single day. 

Would it be prudent then in me, 
under these circumstances, to take 
a post thirty miles distant from this 
place, when we already have a line 
of circumvallation at least ten miles 
in extent, any part of which may be 
attacked, (if the enemy will keep 
their own counsei,) without our hav- 
ing one hour’s previous notice of it ? 
Or is it prudent to attempt a meas- 
ure which necessarily would bring 
on a consumption of all the ammu- 
nition we have ; thereby leaving the 
army at the mercy of the enemy, or 
to disperse and leave the country to 
be ravaged, and laid waste at dis- 
cretion? To you, sir, who are a 
well wisher to the cause, and can 
reason upon the effect of such a 
conduct, | may open myself with 
freedom, because no improper dis- 
coveries will be made of our situa- 
tion ; but I can not expose my weak- 
ness to the enemy, (though I be- 
lieve they are pretty well informed 
of every thing that passes,) by tell- 
ing this and that man who are daily 
pointing out this, that, and t’other 
place, of all the motives that govern 
my actions, notwithstanding | know 
what will be the consequences of not 
doing it, namely, that I shall be ac- 
cused of inattention to the public 
service, and perhaps with want of 
spirit to prosecute it. But this shall 
have no effect upon my mind, and 
I will steadily (as far as my judg- 
ment will assist me) pursue such 
measures as | think most conducive 
to the interest of the cause, and rest 
satisfied under any obloquy that 
shall be thrown upon me, conscious 
of having discharged my duty to the 
best of my abilities. 

I am much obliged to you howev- 
er, as I shall be to every gentleman, 
for pointing out any measure which 
is thought conducive to the public 
good, and shall cheerfully follow 
any advice which is not inconsistent 
with, but correspondent to, the gen- 
eral plan in view, and practicable 
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under such particular circumstances 
as govern in cases of the like kind. 
In respect to Point Alderton, I was 
no longer ago than Monday last, 
talking to Gen. C. Thomas on this 
head, and proposing to send Col. 
Putnam down to take the distances, 
&c., but considered it could answer 
no end but to alarm, and make the 
enemy more vigilant. Unless we 
were in a condition to possess the 
post to effect, I thought it as well to 
postpone the matter a while. 

I am, dear sir, your very humble 
servant, G. WASHINGTON. 


Philadelphia, April 2d, 76. 

Dear Sir—This will go by my 
worthy brother Dana, who is re- 
turned, as he went, a very good 
whig, and much more abundantly. 

I hope he will be appointed a 
judge or attorney general immedi- 
ately, as he is certainly well quali- 
fied for either. Since my return to 
this place, I have lived in tolerably 
good humor with our old friend, 
notwithstanding the rude anger he 
expressed in certain letters. I have 
had two conversations between him 
and me, concerning his seat upon a 
certain bench. He has not said 
positively, but perhaps if the place 
should be left open till his return, 
which probably will not be very 
long for a visit at least, he may be 
induced to accept. For my own 
part | wish he might. I have ever 
lived in friendship with him, until 
in the month of August last, he was 
pleased to quarrel with me, chiefly 
on account of some important points 
of rank, | suppose. But these seem 
to be blown over. 

The evacuation of Boston is a 
great event, and if wisely improved 
will be a decisive one. But we 
must fortify the harbor. I must in- 
treat you to let me know with what 
quantities of powder you are likely 
to be supplied, and what cannon you 
have or can get, or what you want. 
Perhaps we might get some assist- 
ance from the continent in fortifying 
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that harbor, if we knew what assist- 
ance you would want. Let us know 
and we will try. 

The tories, I think, will never 
lose sight of that town; if they can 
possibly prevail on the ministry to 
set on foot another expedition against 
it, they will. They will pursue it 
with a bitterness and severity inex- 
pressible. Fortify, fortify, and nev- 
er let them get in again. 

We continue still between hawk 
and buzzard. Some people yet ex- 
pect commissioners to treat with 
Congress, and to offer a carte blanche. 
All declare if they do not come em- 
powered to treat with us, and grant 
us our bill of rights, in every iota, 
they will hesitate no longer. 

I wish I could enter into an un- 
reserved detail, but | dare not. I 
think we shall do pretty well. The 
conventions are now about meeting 
every where, and we expect assist- 
ance from them. In great haste, 
adieu. J. ApaMs. 


Pray let us know how much pow- 
der you have furnished to the con- 
tinental army, from the magazines 
of the province, or of town stocks. 
Because, if we knew how much, we 
would endeavor to have it reimbur- 
sed to you. We must get these 
town stocks replaced, and the colo- 
nial magazine replenished. 


April 12th, 1776. 
We begin to make seme little fig- 
ure here in the naval way. Capt. 
Barry was fitted out here, a few 
days ago, in a sixteen gun brig, and 
put to sea by the Roebuck man of 
war, which lies in Delaware River, 
and after he got without the Capes, 
fell in with a tender, belonging to 
the Liverpool man of war, and took 
her after an engagement of two 
glasses. She had eight carriage 
guns and a number of swivels. 
ne thing remarkable is, that four 
of her guns are marked Liverpool, 
which shows that guns are not very 
plenty with them, otherwise the Liv- 
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erpool would not have spared any 
part of hers. 

I long to hear what fortifications 
are preparing for Boston harbor. 
I can’t but think that row galleys 
would be of excellent use. They 
might dodge about behind the isl- 
ands in that harbor, and into shoal 
water, in such a manner, that the 
weight of their metal, and the cer- 
tainty of their shots, and the place 
between wind and water at which 
they would be levelled, would ren- 
der them terrible to large ships. 
Fire carried upon rafts and in small 
vessels, I should think, would be 
very troublesome to these gentry. 
I can not bear the thought of their 
ever getting into Boston again, or 
into that harbor. I would willingly 
contribute my share,—that indeed 
would be but little,—towards any 
expense ; nay, I would willingly go 
and work myself upon the fortifica- 
tions, if that was necessary. 

Where will the cloud burst next? 
Have they gone to Halifax? Will 
they divide their force? Can they 
do that with safety? Will they at- 
tempt Quebec? or will they come to 
New York? or will they come to 
Philadelphia? or go farther south to 
Virginia, or one of the Carolinas? 
or, which | sometimes suspect is 
more probable than any other sup- 
position, will they linger out the 
summer in Halifax, like Lord Lou- 
doun and themselves, fighting mock 
battles, and acting Grub-street plays? 
I should dread this more than their 
whole force applied to any part of 
the continent. 1 really think this is 
the best game they can play, with 
such a hand as they have, for, upon 
my word, I am almost enough ela- 
ted to boast that we have high and 
low and jack in our hands, and we 
must be bad gamesters indeed, if 
we lose the game. You and the 
rest of my friends are so busy, I 
presume, in purifying Boston of 
small pox and another infection 
which is much more malignant, I 
mean toryism; and I hope in forti- 
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fying the harbor, that I have recon- 
ciled myself to that state of igno- 
rance, in which I still remain, of all 
the particulars, discovered in Boston. 

Am very desirous of knowing, if 
I could, what quantities of saltpetre 
came in, and what progress is made 
in the manufacture of it, and of 
cannon and muskets, and especially 
the powder mills. Have you per- 
sons who understand the art of ma- 
king powder? 


The above letter is without sig- 
nature, but endorsed on the back, 
in Gen. Palmer’s handwriting, as 
John Adams. 


To the Hon. Josern Patmer, at Boston, 
Massachusetts Bay. 


Philadelphia, May 31,1776. 

Dear Sir—The conviction which 
the late measures of the administra- 
tion has brought to your minds, of 
doubting persons, has such an effect, 
that I think the colonies can not long 
remain an independent, depending 
people, but that they will declare 
themselves, as their interest and 
safety have long required, entirely 
separated from the prostituted gov- 
ernment of Great Britain. Upon 
this subject | have written to our 
friend, Col. Orne, and beg leave to 
refer you thereto. The principal 
object of our attention at this im- 
portant time, I think, should be 
manufacturing arms, lead and cloth- 
ing, and obtaining flints, for, I sup- 
pose, since the measures adopted by 
North Carolina and Virgifffa, that 
there can not remain a doubt with 
our assembly of the propriety of 
declaring for independency, and 
therefore that our thoughts will be 
mostly directed to the means for 
supporting it. Powder and cannon 
are so successfully manufactured, 
that if the spirit continues with suf- 
ficient encouragement for the man- 
ufacturer, | think we may be sure 
of full supplies. With respect to 
arms then, is it not necessary that 
each assembly should give such en- 
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couragement as will effectually an- 
swer the purpose? I was of opin- 
ion last fall that twelve dollars should 
be given for all that should be 
brought to the commissary, in con- 
sequence of the resolve then issued 
by the court; but since that was not 
the opinion of the members in gen- 
eral, and we are now greatly in 
want of this article, would it not be 
a good plan to exempt from the du- 
ties of war all manufacturers of fire- 
arms? to give a premium to them 
for each apprentice which they shall 
take, and journeyman thai they shall 
employ, and thirteen or fourteen 
dollars for all that shall be delivered 
agreeably to the former resolve, in 
twelve months? Surely when the 
success of our measures so much 
depends on obtaining this article, 
we shall not hesitate to give such 
encouragement as will obtain it, with 
as good success as we have hereto- 
fore the article of saltpetre. 

The lead you have before atten- 
ded to, and | hope you will pursue 
the plan of carrying on the works 
at Northampton. If a manufacturer 
is wanted, I apprehend the colony 
of Virginia will spare us one. They 
sent to Europe for several, and are 
now successfully carrying on the 
works in that colony. Pray, my 
dear sir, pursue these objects as of 
the greatest importance. 

Flints, I think, must be imported, 
and clothing may be manufactured 
if the inhabitants are timely appri- 
sed thereof. Would it not be well 
to recommend to them at large, to 
exert themselves for obtaining by 
their manufacturers, a sufficiency of 
woolen and linen for the ensuing 
year, and also for the assembly to 
cause a sufficient number of blankets 
and coats, &c., to be made for the 
soldiers, agreeably to the method 
pursued the last year. The men 
must be well fed, clothed, armed, 
and paid, or you can never oblige 
them to do their duty. Our friends, 
Major Hawley, the speaker, Gen. 
Orne, and Mr. Sullivan, | think will 
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assist and promote these measures, 
if you think it convenient to suggest 
the same. 

I hope that one or more cannon 
forges will be encouraged in our 
colony, and with respect to clothing, 
think that after this year, our trade 
will plentifully supply us. 1 remain, 
sir, with sincere regard for yourself 
and friends, your most obedient and 
very humble servant, 

Evsrirce Gerry. 


P.S. If manufacturers can be 
obtained without sending to Virginia, 
it will save much time and expense, 
as the works are far beyond the 
Alleghany Mountains. 


Fragment of @ letter to Gen. Patmer, 
from Samuel Adams. 

I heartily congratulate you upon 
the removal of the barbarians from 
the capital. We owe our grateful 
acknowledgments to Him, who is, 
as he is frequently styled in Holy 
Writ, “the Lord of hosts.” We 
have not yet been informed with 
certainty, what course the enemy 
have steered. I hope we shall be 
upon our guard against future at- 
tempts. Will not care be immedi- 
ately taken to fortify the harbor, 
and thereby prevent the entrance of 
ships of war hereafter? But 1 am 
called off and must conclude ab- 
ruptly. Adieu, my friend, and be 
assured that I am affectionately 
yours, S. Apams. 

April, 176. 

‘nother fragment, from the same. 


Some advantages arose to our 
colony, by the Congress adopting 
the army raised in New England 
the last spring; but among other 
circumstances attending it, this was 
one, namely, that it being now a 
continental army, the gentlemen of 
all the colonies had a right to, and 
put in for a share in behalf of their 
friends in filling up the various offi- 
ces. By this means it was thought 
that military knowledge and experi- 
ence, as well as the military spirit, 
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would spread through the colonies ; 
and besides that, they would all 
consider themselves the more inter- 
ested in the success of our army, 
and in providing for its support. 
But then there was less room for 
persons belonging to the colonies, 
which had first raised the army, 
who were well worthy of notice. 
Many of our friends were discon- 
tented, who did not advert to this as 
the true cause why they were not 
promoted. 


In 1776, we find Gen. Palmer 
and his son stationed at Hull; and 
in 1777, they are in Rhode Island. 

The expedition to Rhode Island 
was not fortunate. From the jour- 
nals and letters of Gen. Palmer, 
which are very full at this time, we 
gather that the codperations he de- 
pended upon, failed him; that he 
was blamed and even accused by 
Major Gen. Spencer, in order that 
the latter might screen himself from 
blame, and that a court of enquiry 
followed. We learn also, that he 
was acquitted, but the impression 
remained that he had not been suffi- 
ciently energetic.* To those who 
read all the letters and memoranda 
made at the time, and know how to 
value his word, it is plain that he 
was not at all obnoxious even to 
this reproach. His ardor and ener- 
gy were all that was to be desired, 
and the plan failed only through the 
shortcomings of others. We shall 
select a few letters, to make this ob- 
vious. They are interesting, also, 
as showing the spirit and feeling of 
the times. 


Boston, Aug. 8th, 1777. 
To Gen. Spencer—* * [| hope 
you will excuse my again mention- 
ing an expedition to Rhode Isiand ; 
it appears probable that as the ene- 
my’s forces are now divided into 
three parts, at very considerable dis- 





* See Bradford's History of Massachu- 
setts, Vol. Il. 
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tances from each other, exertions 
may be made by us, upon each of 
those parts. We need not doubt of 
Gen. Washington’s exertions against 
Gen. Howe. 

Who commences in the northern 
department | do not know, but hope 
it is not St. Clair, for the people will 
not serve under him. We can not 
hope for success unless the soldier 
has great confidence in his general. 
This heavenly blessing is bestowed 
upon our southern department, and 
I hope it will be given to our north- 
ern also. In your department we 
are at greater expense to guard the 
coast than would be sufficient by the 
blessing of Heaven, to extirpate our 
enemies from Rhode Island. 

When the harvest is gathered, if 
the strength and situation of the en- 
emy can be ascertained, and shall 
be found penetrable, let there be 
a sufficient quantity of provisions, 
boats, &c., provided, the whole plan 
well digested, and as sudden and se- 
cret a call upon the militia, as the 
nature of the case will admit, and I 
doubt not but you will have a suffi- 
cient number who will cheerfully 
turn out. Suppose success; will 
it not be best to fortify that end of 
the island next to Bristol? 1 only 
suggest it; perhaps the geographical 
idea in my mind is not correct, but 
if we can have a tenable work there, 
and can keep open the communica- 
tion with the main, the enemy may 
find it difficult to hold any part of 
the island, in any tolerable degree 
of quiet. The benefits arising from 
the success of such an enterprise, are 
very obvious and therefore need not 
now be mentioned. I am, dear sir, 
with great esteem, your friend and 
humble servant, J. PALMER. 


Tiverton, Oct. 2d, 1777. 
My dear General—Your favors 
of the 30th ult. and Saturday came 
safe to hand. I have attended to 
the contents and shall do the best in 
my power, but the business and the 
mode and form of it are new to me. 
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I heartily thank you for your adju- 
tant; it was kind in you and he is 
very obliging; but still | want you. 

This day | have been to Fogland 
Point, at which place and at Ferry 
Point, | think eight or ten pieces, 
twelve or rather eighteen poun- 
ders, might be of service to keep 
open the communication with Rhode 
Island, when we enter on the busi- 
ness. I should be glad to know that 
Bristol Ferry could be equally well 
guarded, but | have had no opportu- 
nity to view that place. 

I believe that the laying of plat- 
forms will be attended with consid- 
erable delay, and therefore wish that 
we may be supplied with suitable 
cannon on field carriages. Much 
depends upon real expedition. The 
enemy have now many hands on 
fatigue opposite Fogland’s Ferry ; 
the sooner we get ready, the better 
will be the spirits of our people, and 
the less prepared will the enemy be. 
I believe there are about two thou- 
sand of the Massachusetts troops ar- 
rived. A commissary is much want- 
ed, with power for purchasing beef 
on the foot. I have not time to add, 
having some care about the ene- 
my, that they need not surprise us. 
I am, dear General, with great affec- 
tion, your friend, J. PaLMeER. 

The Hon. Gen. Spencer. 


Head quarters, near iw 
Ferry, October 3d, 1777. 
GENERAL ORDERS. 

As it is certain that the enemy 
are busily employed in throwing up 
works on the Island, and as advice 
is received that they are meditating 
an attack upon us, it demands our 
close attention to prevent any sur- 
prise. If the general cause of the 
freedom and happiness of mankind, 
(in the idea of which every thing 
personally dear is involved,) is a 
cause favored by Heaven, then we 
may humbly hope for that favor, 
but it must not be expected unless 
our conduct is spirited and orderly. 
The commanders of brigades, regi- 
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ments and companies, will therefore 
cause a very careful review of arms 
and accoutrements, so as to be ready 
to march at any hour. They will 
impress on the minds of all inferior 
officers and privates, the absolute 
necessity of subordination, and the 
most ready and implicit obedience 
to the orders of their superiors, and 
that there is less danger in facing 
the enemy than in running away. 
They will see that all behave with 
decency and good order in their re- 
spective quarters ; that they do not 
injure any in their private property 
by the hand of plunder, waste or 
destruction. ‘The chief surgeons of 
the several regiments will immedi- 
ately repair to Providence to consult 
with Dr. Arnold upon matters re- 
specting their profession. ‘The com- 
manders of regiments will set guards 
upon the heights and roads, which 
are exposed to the view of the ene- 
my, to prevent the unnecessary ex- 
posure of such numbers, as may 
lead the enemy to suspect our de- 
signs. * * * * As the call to 
action will be sudden, the General 
expects that all will be ready at the 
shortest notice, and he doubts not 
they will act as spiritedly and as 
bravely as our brethren in the ac- 
tion near Bennington, and every 
wey worthy of the great cause of 
liberty. Jos. PALMER. 


October 4th, 1777. 

Colonel Cotton is to furnish two 
piquets this night, to go on the isl- 
and; namely, two captains, four 
subalterns, four sergeants, two drum- 
mers, two fifers, and an hundred men. 

Parole, Tiverton. 

Countersign, Palmer. 


N.B. Did not go, not being ready 
with ammunition. 


Tiverton, Oct. 4, 1777. 
My dear General—Agreeably to 
my proposals for regulations for the 
boats, and in compliance with your 
request, just now made, | now lay 
before you the following scheme, 
namely, that every boat, whether 
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large or small, shall be numbered 
from one upwards, and shall be reg- 
istered in books kept for that soie 
purpose, which registers shall speci- 
fy the number of the boat, and the 
number of soldiers she will carry, 
(besides oars-men,) and also the 
names of the boatmen; and the 
several captains shall make and 
keep the registers, and make returns 
of the same to the adjutant general, 
on or before the eighth instant. But 
before these returns are made, the 
several boats shall be numbered 
with white paint in large figures, so 
as to be easily distinguished in the 
night, if not very dark. The oars 
of each boat to have the same num- 
ber in large figures, like the boat, 
and the boatmen for each boat, to 
have tickets of very strong paper, 
containing their respective names in 
large fair writing. After this is done 
the boats may be formed into squads, 
each squad containing any number 
of boats you may think proper, 
from such a number to such a num- 
ber, inclusive of both extremes ; 
then the registers will show the num- 
ber‘of soldiers which these boats 
carry in their squads, and then let 
there be one conductor to each 
squad. Your orders will direct 
whence, where, and to what place 
each squad shall proceed. Your 
honor will doubtless improve this 
plan and make it more perfect. 

If four companies of light infan- 
try are formed by volunteers, out of 
the Massachusetts troops, to serve 
in parties or in their regiments, as 
may be ordered, this will make new 
officers, which will create an ex- 
pense, or else the companies out of 
which officers for this purpose are 
taken, will become weak in officers. 
In this view of the matter, I must 
beg your immediate advice, before 
I dare to act therein, as expense 
arises in one case, and weakness in 
the other. If any considerable ad- 
vantage is to be reasonably expected 
from such volunteers, which I in- 
cline to hope, then the expense will 
not be worth consideration. 
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Oct. 5th. Herewith you have a 


copy of the commission given to 
Mr. Spooner. Every command will 
be cheerfully obeyed, by, dear Gen- 
eral, your most humble servant, 
J. PALMER. 
Hon. Gen. Spencer. 


Oct. 5th, 1777. 
Col. Cotton’s regiment piquets 
this night to go on the island, (not 
being able to go last night,) two 
captains, four subalterns, four ser- 
geants, two drums, two fifes and 
one hundred men. 


N. B. Did not go, not having pi- 
lots or guides. 


To Hon. J. Powett, President of the 
Council in Boston. 
Tiverton, Oct. 5th, 1777. 

Dear Sir—I hope that all things 
will be ready in less than a week; 
but many things yet remain to be 
done. ‘The Connecticut troops have 
not yet arrived, but are daily ex- 
pected. Gen. Spencer reached here 
on the evening of the third instant, 
and is indefatigable in forwarding 
the business. In general, the spirits 
of the people promise well; but a 
considerable number of the troops 
ordered from our state, refuse to 
turn out. Forty-one of such in one 
company, (all the town of Dart- 
mouth,) have just now returned. 
Of this I have acquainted the Gene- 
ral, and I suspect that compulsory 
measures will immediately be taken ; 
if not, many who are now here will 
return home. I| think that the Court, 
as well as the General, ought to 
compel them. Such dastardly con- 
duct may occasion the ruin of the 
expedition. Mr. Durfee has been 
very friendly, and is hearty and 
useful in the cause. 

Mr. Spooner has been here and 
proposed the procuring of a con- 
siderable number of oars-men, not 
included in the draft, and the Gener- 
al has empowered him to act therein. 

Our number will probably be 
from eight to ten thousand men, un- 
less desertion should be great. At 
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this critical moment, it would be 
better for compulsion to flow from 
government, than from the military 
power, if time permits. Here I beg 
to mention, what may be construed 
greatly to my disadvantage ; but be- 
ing conscious that I do not wish for 
promotion, and having arrived at a 
time of life which forbids such wish- 
es, and being determined to act in 
the present or any lower post, be it 
what it may, which the government 
may order in this expedition, justice 
requires, that the Court should know 
that Gen. Spencer expresses his sur- 
prise, that our state has not appoint- 
ed a major-general for this service ; 
and says that such an officer is much 
wanted, and that our state ought to 
have done it, and that it is their 
right, and that the service will suf- 
fer without it. As I do not wish for 
the appointment, [ shall not object 
to serving under any one who may 
be appointed. I am fully convine- 
ed that the honor and interest of our 
state requires that such an officer be 
appointed, provided he could arrive 
on or before the evening | of the 
eighth instant. * * * . 

A light-horseman is ordered with 
this, so that you may codperate with 
us in making delinquents attend 
their duty here. We shall be glad 
to have them come before the attack, 
but if not till after, it will have its 
effect in future. 

By return of the express, we 
should be glad of the news. We 
know nothing definite here. * * 

Just now a gentleman from Prov- 
idence informs us that Gen. Howe 
has retreated from before Philadel- 
phia, but nothing is certain. Nei- 
ther can we obtain any thing certain 
from the northern army. 

I hope Heaven will favor the pres- 
ent enterprise, and that a few days 
hence we shall be the messengers 
of good news from this quarter. 
Who will live to see it if it succeeds, 
is uncertain; but I flatter myself 
we shall act worthy of our cause. 
If we do, our names will be blessed, 
whether we survive the struggle or 
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not. If we act unworthily, our 
memories will be execrated by fu- 
ture generations. I remain, with 
sentiments of esteem, dear sir, your 
most humble servant, 

JoserH PALMER. 


Tiverton, Oct. 5th, 1777. 
(Letter enclosed in the next letter.) 

By general orders of this day, 
Major Gen. Spencer has directed 
the brigadiers from the state of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, to send for all draft- 
ed persons, who have not yet joined 
their respective regiments, or are 
absent without leave, that they may 
be dealt with as deserters. 

In obedience to such general or- 
ders, Brigadier Gen. Palmer directs 
Cols. Cotton and Williams to send 
without delay, to the commanding 
officers of the several regiments of 
militia, to which such absent persons 
belong, that they may immediately 
send to head quarters. 

Cols. Cotton and Williams will 
also return to the brigadier general 
without delay, the names of all such 
absent persons with their places of 
abode, so that such may be sent for 
as the brigadier may order. 

Gen. Spencer is also desirous 
that four companies of light infan- 
try should be formed by volunteers 
out of any of the Massachusetts 
troops, to serve on parties, or in 
their regiments, as they may be or- 
dered. Not more than one compa- 
ny to be permitted to be formed out 
of any one regiment, nor to consist 
of more than sixty-nine men, offi- 
cers included. Such as desire to 
serve as officers are to send their 
names, without delay, to the briga- 
dier. Josern Pearse PALMER, 

Brigade Major. 


To the Hon. J. Powrtr, President of the 
Council in Boston. 
Tiverton, Oct. 8th, 1777. 
General Douglas of Connecticut 
arrived here last evening; but the 
troops have not yetarrived. Three 
vessels froin Newport to New York 
Vol. Ill. 3 
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with household goods, &c. are car- 
ried into Stonington; and by them 
we learned that the enemy on the 
island have sent to New York for a 
reinforcement, and that they have 
landed at Newport all the marines 
from out of their ships of war there. 
This expedition was not in such for- 
wardness on our arrival as we ex- 
pected, and if we do not soon go 
on, our troops will not be so good 
as at present. I hope in three or 
four days all will be ready, if wind 
and weather permit. Delay will 
give the enemy time to prepare 
against us, and will occasion great 
loss of spirits on our part. I there- 
fore deprecate delay. 

This covers copies of circular 
letters, which are to be forward- 
ed as soon as it is determined how 
to fill up the blanks, which will be 
settled this day as | suppose. 

(Evening.) General Spencer has 
been obliged to go to Providence, 
which has prevented a consultation 
this afternoon. He has just return- 
ed, but too late to meet. 

The Connecticut troops have 
marched and are expected in to- 
morrow. Mr. Spooner has had 
some considerable success in pro- 
curing boatmen, as we hear. They 
will essentially serve the cause if 
they come in season. Five persons 
who were drafted at Sandwich or 
its vicinity have gone off to Rhode 
Island and given all the intelligence 
in their power! It is said, that 
when drafted they pleaded con- 
science against bearing arms in any 
case ; and that at Rhode Island they 
pleaded conscience against bearing 
arms against the king. I believe 
Col. Freeman knows the men, and 
I hope he will catch them. 

This waits upon you by express, 
in order to obtain flints. We are 
very deficient in that article, and 
beg that you will forward (perhaps 
by Col. Crafts) ten thousand at least, 
and if you have them, thirty thou- 
sand. 


Had matters been properly pre- 
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pared against the Ist instant, we 
then were not suspected, and might 
have made an easy conquest; but 
this delay will make it much more 
difficult, and will cost many lives. 
Through the mercy of Heaven, we 
may yet succeed, and without that 
we should have failed in the former 
case. 

| am, dear sir, with great esteem, 
your most humble servant, 

JoserH PALMER. 


(For consideration.) 
Tiverton, October 17, 1777. 

Many movements having been 
made for a real embarkation below 
Fogland’s Ferry, and for a feint at 
Howland’s, of all of which we may 
suppose the enemy has obtained a 
competent knowledge, therefore, and 
for many other reasons, it is pro- 
posed for consideration to reverse 
the plan of operations, and to make 
the real attack from Howland’s on 
both necks, and the feint below Fog- 
land’s. This is not liable to so ma- 
ny casualties, and may be carried 
into execution be the wind and tide 
as it may, only excepting violent 
wind. ‘The communication is easy, 
and may be always kept open. We 
may land and form without danger, 
and we may force over the necks 
at low water. In this way it is pro- 
bable we shall not lose so many 
men as in the former plan. Be- 
sides, it appears, so far as | can ob- 
serve, to be the plan most approved 
by experienced officers and others 
not admitted into the consultation. 
This sudden change will fault the 
enemy, if we may judge by their 
movements ; such as landing many 
things from their ships, and carting 
from the forts to the town. If these 
things are so, we may conclude 
they are strengthening the town; 
but this is not so certain as I could 
wish. At Quacket, if this plan is 
adopted, there are boats enough to 
embark, and below for the feint; 
we shall be out of danger of their 
shipping, be the wind and tide as 
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they may. This will give us our 
own time for embarkation, and will 
save the boats and buatmen, which 
in the other case were greatly 
exposed. ‘The volunteers will not 
wait longer than this night; this may 
be relied on. If it should be thought 
proper for three thousand men to 
embark below, we shall have men 
enough to go on at Howland’s, and 
the three thousand may attack the 
works opposite Fogland’s and there- 
by form a junction, or they may 
proceed to the town, or, it may be 
only a feint, as may be judged best. 

All is respectfully submitted by 
Joseph Palmer, Brigadier General, 
to the Hon. Major General Spencer 
and the other general officers. 


Tiverton, Oct. 21, 1777. 

Dear Sir—l\ wrote you a few 
lines a few minutes ago, and stopped 
the horseman to breakfast. In the 
mean time, Lieut. Col. Hall of Col. 
Cotton’s regiment, informed me that 
seven men deserted from one com- 
pany last night, and that several 
others are gone off. Their pretense 
is, want of small stores. If any 
molasses could be obtained for them, 
it might prevent the contagion’s 
spreading. 

If a party of the advance guard 
or other light troops, to about the 
amount of six hundred, were to go 
up round Common Fence Point, 
cross over the Bristol Point, stop 
near Hog Island, and land at the 
back of the enemy’s fort, near 
Bristol Ferry, at the same time that 
a body of men were got ready up- 
on Common Fence Neck, we might 
make it certain what the enemy in- 
tended by their late movement. 
I am, sir, yours, 

Joseru Pater, Brig. Gen. 


To the President of the Council, Boston. 
Tiverton, Oct. 21, 1777. 

Dear Sir—The night before last 

we got all our troops ready for em- 

barkation, but the wind prevented. 

In bringing the boats from Quatuck 
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Pond to the southward of Fogland’s 
Ferry, whence we were to embark, 
the enemy fired upon us as we pass- 
ed the Ferry Point, by which we had 
one man killed and another wound- 
ed. Yesterday in the afternoon, 
and this morning, the enemy appear 
as if they intended to evacuate the 
north end of the island, but the rain 
prevents our making such discove- 
ries as we could wish. If they are 
moving off, as | believe they are, | 
think we shall go on at Howland’s 
Ferry and one other place, and beat 
up their quarters. 

Last night an express arrived 
from Gov. Cook to Gen. Spencer, 
with the great news of Gen. Bur- 
goyne and his army; about four 
thousand five hundred having sur- 
rendered to Gen. Gates—the British 
and Hessian officers, to be allowed 
to wear side arms; but no terms 
for the tories. 

I hope that our Court will never 
more join in such an important en- 
terprise, unless they have better as- 
surance of every thing being ready 
against the given day. We ought 
to have been in the plan and pre- 
paration. ‘Though | do not expect 
to be saved by our own wisdom, in 
the present or any future expedition, 
yet I think we ought to have some- 
thing to do with planning and pre- 
paring, as well as executing. If the 
weather permits, it is probable we 
shall be successful, through the 
goodness of Providence; but I am 
sure we shall have very little reason 
to boast of our own wisdom. lam, 
dear sir, with great respect, your 
most humble servant, 

J. PALMER. 


To the general officers in the camp ai Tiv- 
erton. 
Camp at Tiverton, Oct. 26, 1777. 
Gentlemen—F rom a full convic- 
tion of the right and propriety of 
each general officer’s delivering his 
sentiments upon the present circum- 
stances of the expedition, and the 
difficulty of doing this in the com- 


mon and ordinary general council, 
1 have determined to do it under my 
hand, so that if | am wrong it may 
appear against me. 

The general] idea upon which this 
enterprise was planned, was found- 
ed upon the supposition of eight or 
nine thousand men being neces- 
sary to do the business when con- 
ducted with secrecy and the enemy 
attacked by surprise. 

I believe that our numbers are 
not equal to what was then thought 
necessary ; and it is certain that we 
can aot now surprise the enemy ; for 
they know the secret and are pre- 
paring against our design. Besides 
the spirit of the army is not what it 
was at first. 

From these facts I think we ought 
now to reason, and if the public 
weal requires ps to push on at all 
events, then let us do it in the most 
desperate manner ; but if the pub- 
lice good forbids our running any 
such risks, then let us return in an 
orderly way, and take care of our 
boats, &c. against a more favorable 
time. 

If eight thousand men were ne- 
cessary, with secrecy and surprise 
in aid of their numbers, surely no 
wise man will say that a greater 
number are not necessary, when we 
have neither secrecy nor surprise to 
assist our numbers. 

Other reasons might be offered 
against making the attempt under 
present circumstances, but every 
man who reasons justly will reflect 
upon the consequences of a defeat, 
and will consider it possible. The 
consequences may be such as we 
may be utterly unable to answer 
for. Now is the time for cool de- 
liberation, and we ought to deliber- 
ate so as to justify our conduct to 
our country. 

I am very sensible of the coloring 
which will be given to this way of 
reasoning, and shall presume that 
no man will impute it to any other 
than pure love to the common cause 
—love to our country. 
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From you, gentlemen, I may rea- 
sonably expect that candor, which 
every gentleman has a right to ex- 
pect from every other. In full as- 
surance of which, I beg leave to 
subscribe myself, with sentiments of 
great esteem, your most humble 
servant, J. PALMER. 


The failure of this expedition to 
Rhode Island, was a sore disappoint- 
ment to the whole country, especi- 
ally to those whe were immediately 
concerned in it. The blame must 
fal! somewhere ; and Gen. Palmer’s 
letter, recommending an abandon- 
ment of the enterprise, gave to Gen. 
Spencer, the commander in chief, 
on whom the principal responsibil- 
ity rested, an advantageous position 
for casting it upon him. But his 
honorable acquittal by the court 
martial, before which the matter 
was brought, and the preceding cor- 
respondence, which every where 
exhibits Gen. Palmer as urgent to 
execute the enterprise with the 
greatest possible dispatch, should re- 
move from the minds of an impar- 
tial posterity every suspicion that he 
can be justly accused of any re- 
missness in his duty. If his advice 
was injudicious, if he was influenced 
by timidity and irresolution, he may 
be justly censured ; but he appears 
rather to have been governed in his 
course by sound judgment—the dis- 
tinguished characteristic of Wash- 
ington, Indeed the reader of Gen. 
Palmer’s domestic correspondence, 
which we are obliged to suppress on 
account of its private character, will 
hardly escape the impression that 
he more closely resembled Wash- 
ington for caution and prudence, 
combined with enterprise and en- 
ergy, than any other officer of the 
Revolution. 

Owing, however, to the wound 
which his feelings had received, he 
soon retired from public life, and 
with his son, struggled for a few 
years to rescue his fortune from the 
utter wreck which threatened to fol- 
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low. We found him at the com- 
mencement of the war in affluence; 
we find him at the close of it, on 
the verge of bankruptcy. 

His feelings in respect to the 
Rhode Island affair, and the condi- 
tion of his private affairs at the pres- 
ent time, may be learned from the 
following letters. 


To the Hon. Mr. Spooner. 
Germantown, Dec. 6, 1777. 

Dear Sir—By what my son tells 
me, I suppose that I shall be brought 
to trial about the Rhode Island affair, 
before the court martial. I am 
glad there is to be a hearing, and | 
doubt not it will be a fair one, and 
that | shall have timely notice of 
the charge against me, and of the 
evidence from the colonels in my 
late brigade. The day | left Tiver- 
ton, Miss A. B. told me that the 
General had determined to throw 
all the blame upon me, and that 
Gen. Cornel, your townsman, had 
undertaken to carry the matter 
through. I think myself extremely 
injured, and that no part I have act- 
ed since the commencement of these 
difficulties has been more innocent, 
not to say meritorious, than my con- 
duct at Tiverton. I glory in the 
opposition I made towards the latter 
part of the month. Before that, I 
could and would have joined heart- 
ily in a descent, though I thought 
and still think it was very weak!y 
provided for, and that there never 
were more than half boats enough. 
You know much of my conduct, 
and to you I can cheerfully appeal. 

The affair of the boats was chiefly 
committed to you, and your evidence 
will be necessary. I can cheerfully 
die to serve the glorious cause of 
liberty ; but then let me die as I 
ought, as an innocent man, and not 
bring the curse of guilt upon an in- 
nocent and worthy family which 
will thereby suffer. 

I have spent and lost five thousand 
pounds sterling in this great cause, 
and now my old friends look askance 
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upon me, and I am despised for hav- 
ing been faithful to the trust reposed 
in me. But I must not enlarge. 
Adieu. J. PALMER. 


Germantown, Dec. 22, 1777. 


Dear Sir—The reports of my 
being ordered to be tried at a court 
martial—that I ought to be shot, 
&c., which have circulated in vari- 
ous shapes in the country, led me, 
although in great pain, to wait upon 
you last week, when you were so 
obliging as to show me the order of 
court for my being brought to trial. 

As I had no notice, not one mo- 
ment’s notice of the General’s 
charge against me, until exhibited 
in open court, I could not fairly be 
supposed to be then prepared fora 
defense ; and since that | have been 
long confined with a very severe 
disease, so as to render me in a 
great measure, incapable of private 
or public business ; I am now better, 
and am preparing a statement of 
facts, which as I trust, will be fully 
supported by the best evidence, and 
will prove to the world, for the pub- 
lic must have it, how false, unjust, 
and barbarous my treatment has 
been. As I have had no copy of 
the General’s charge ; of the report 
of the court of inquiry; or of the 
orders of court, and asl am very 
desirous of an opportunity to make 
my defense upon the floor of the 
house, | must beg the favor of you, 
dear sir, not to bring me to trial 
until | have had an opportunity to 
lay the matter before the court in 
whose justice I confide. I have no 
favors to ask of the court, but only 
that justice may be done according 
to evidence, after a fair and candid 
hearing before them. 

If ever | exhibited any proof of 
public virtue, it was upon this ex- 
pedition—and this is the reward!! 
So long as life and ability remain, 
I will justify my conduct, even if 
certain death should be the conse- 
quence. 


Forgive me, my dear sir; I feel 
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the injury, and if you believe me 
innocent, you will feel forme. But 
I do not wish to arrest your judg- 
ment. Let that arise from evidence. 
I remain, dear sir, with every sen- 
timent of esteem, your most humble 
servant, J. PALMER. 

Hon. Maj. Gen. Hancock, Boston. 


Providence, March 25th, 1778. 

As several charges have been 
exhibited against me relative to a 
late intended expedition to Rhode 
Island, | would beg leave to add a 
few lines in addition to my state- 
ment of facts. It is said that I did 
not exert myself so much as | might 
and ought to have done in getting 
the boats ready. ‘To this | reply 
that, although it was a department 
distinct from my duties as a general 
officer, and in some considerable 
degree incompatible therewith, yet, 
being zealous to comply with an 
order from the General and to for- 
ward the service, I exerted myself 
to the utmost to get them ready as 
soon as possible; but as they were 
brought in at different times, some 
as late as the night of the 14th of 
October, we could not know what 
repairs were necessary till they ar- 
rived. We met with great difficulty 
in procuring workmen, materials, 
and tools, all of which occasioned 
delay. With the General’s appro- 
bation, | employed the Hon. Mr. 
Spooner to assist in this business, 
and he gave me reason to report 
that they would be all numbered, 
and ready on the 15th or 16th, | am 
not certain which, but think it was 
the 16th. In the morning, Gen. 
Lovel and myself called on Mr. 
Spooner, in order to take the list of 
the boats, in order to assign a pro- 
per division of them to each brigade. 
He, though zealous in the cause, 
could not get them ready so soon 
as he expected, but told us he would 
send us the list by 11 or 12 o’clock. 
The list not coming to hand in time, 
the General ordered the brigadiers 
to wait upon Mr. Spooner to receive 
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the list and assign the boats to the 
brigades. This was agreed upon 
by the brigadiers, and they appoint- 
ed to meet at Mr. Spooner’s about 
sunset, as | think. I told them | 
would attend if possible; but as 
my health was feeble | might not be 
able to. If I did not I should be sat- 
isfied with their doing it without me. 
I called at the time appointed, but 
the other brigadiers not having ar- 
rived, I left, and thought | would 
call again in the morning, and so 
returned to my quarters. ‘The other 
general officers met and transacted 
the business to their own and my 
satisfaction. This disappointment 
about the boats, if on the 16th, was 
one reason for putting off the at- 
tempt the following night ; but there 
were other reasons assigned by the 
General; the deficiency of arms 
and ammunition, and the want of 
tow ropes. I must here beg that 
Maj. Munroe may be inquired of 
(under oath, if you judge it neces- 
sary ) what he knows about the boats, 
tools, workmen and materiais; also 
whether he knows of any sail-boat 
going down the river on the 19th at 
night, and if any, by whose orders ? 
and whether this occasioned our be- 
ing discovered by the enemy? But 
it is also said that my brigade’s not 
meeting on the 16th agreeably to 
the orders of the 15th, prevented 
the attempt on the evening of the 
16th. My brigade consisted of three 
regiments, Cotton’s, Williams’s and 
Thayer’s. ‘The two former met 
near the General’s quarters agree- 
ably to orders; but Thayer having 
leave from the General, did not 
come in till the morning of the 16th, 
when he came within about two 
miles of the other regiments, but 
did not join them, not being able to 
find them, as he said; but they were 
all in readiness for embarkation. 
Had it been ordered, it would have 
been as ready, I dare aver, as any 
brigade then on the ground. 

For as it had been agreed that 
only two regiments of each brigade 
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should embark at the first embarka- 
tion, | could have taken those two 
which were together, and then 
Thayer for the second embarkation, 
but on the same day, the 16th, the 
General desired me to endeavor to 
detain the volunteers five days 
longer, and to assure them that he 
hoped and expected to be ready the 
next day. And the General told 
them the reasons, fore mentioned, 
for putting off the atttempt at that 
time. 

It has also been said that I did 
not give the necessary orders for my 
boats to repair to the place of em- 
barkation on the night of the 19th. 

This is as false as the former, 
for as each brigadier was by agree- 
ment to take care of his own boats, 
I gave the necessary orders ; but in 
the morning word was brought to 
head quarters that some of mine and 
Gen. Lovel’s boatmen refused to go, 
upon which | was going to take my 
horse, then eating oats, having been 
almost ridden down, when Major 
Kingsbury proposed to do the busi- 
ness in my behalf. 

I am, sir, a greatly injured stran- 
ger, but with sentiments of esteem 
your humble servant, 

J. Parmer. 


Gen. Palmer did not long survive 
the Revolution. The exertions to 
which poverty drove him, proved 
too much for his advanced age. 
His property had been poured out 
like water during the first years of 
the war. In one of Gen. Palmer’s 
letters he speaks incidentally of hav- 
ing expended, out of his private 
purse, £5000 sterling for the public. 
At the time of Preston’s massacre 
in Boston, two stores, belonging to 
himself and his son, and richly filled 
with English goods, were burnt, and 
the loss puiting him into immediate 
embarrassment for money, he was 
obliged to mortgage the German- 
town estate. ‘To relieve his prop- 
erty from this encumbrance, he 
went largely into the purchase of 
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farms and tracts of land in Pomfret, 
Conn., hoping to realize from an 
advance in value, a handsome re- 
turn for his investment. But being 
induced by his principal creditor, 
who promised to receive his pay in 
continental money, he sold his Pom- 
fret lands at a disadvantage for that 
trash, which his creditor subsequent- 
ly refused to take. We need not 
go largely into the details of this 
business ; it is sufficient to say that 
he was obliged to sacrifice all his 
property, including the beautiful es- 
tate of Germantown, leaving him 
free of debt, but without any thing 
for his family. 

His energy of character however, 
soon put him upon vigorous efforts 
to secure a livelihood. He and his 
son prosecuted plans of various 
kinds for making salt, and dammed 
the eastern side of Boston neck for 
the purpose. His plan was to evap- 
orate the sea water in extensive vats 
slated at the bottom. When the 
brine would bear an egg, it was to 
be drawn into pans, set in brick, by 
sluices, and then boiled into table salt. 

These extensive works were just 
completed to his mind, by the aid 
of a subscribed loan, when to his 
joy he discovered that the frost in 
winter, did better than the sun in 
summer, to strengthen his brine, as 
the ice formed upon it was perfectly 
fresh. He immediately set men to 
work to chop and remove it, thereby 
reducing the quantity of water in 
the vats, even faster than by evapo- 
ration. 

It was one of our coldest days of 
winter, clear and still, when he dis- 
covered this fact. Eager to let his 
son know of this new source of hope 
and confidence, he took a piece of 
the ice and walked into Boston. 
“My dear,” said he to his son’s 
wife, “I have come to bring you a 
cake,” and taking the ice from his 
pocket, he explained to her the vast 
benefits he expected to derive from 
this operation of the frost. He could 
not be persuaded to stop, even to 
rest, but stepped immediately into 
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the house of Gov. Bowdoin, (who 
was one of his most intimate friends 
and a generous subscriber to the 
works,) to communicate the joyful 
intelligence. He returned to Rox- 
bury that night after sunset, and in- 
cautiously sat down by a warm fire. 
It was soon perceived that he could 
neither speak nor move. He was 
struck with palsy. Every thing 
that love, or medical skill could do, 
was done, but of no avail. His 
mind was clear, and he died in the 
confident belief, that he had, in his 
new business, provided a compe- 
tence for all he best loved. But in 
this he was mistaken. The dam on 
Boston neck is the only memorial 
left of the good, ardent and upright 
old man. One of the subscribers 
withdrew his patronage on the death 
of the father, and, on this account, 
the son could not carry on the plan. 
The pans were removed, to serve 
some other purpose, in a vessel that 
was going to Maine, and this vessel 
was wrecked. Thus perished the 
last remnant of the family estate. 
But Gen. Palmer died free from 
debt, according to his ardently ex- 
pressed desire. 


In closing this sketch, it may in- 
terest our readers to know a few 
general facts, respecting the descen- 
dants of Gen. Palmer. His only 
son, Joseph Pearse Palmer, we have 
seen acting with him, during the 
war, in the capacity—first, of brig- 
ade major, and next of quarter mas- 
ter general. On the decease of his 
father, he went to Vermont with the 
late Col. Keith, to examine the fa- 
cilities for establishing themselves 
in some branch of the iron business. 
Shortly after he reached Windsor, 
he lost his life by being precipitated 
from a bridge, then erecting over 
the Connecticut. He left a numer- 
ous family. Gen. Palmer had also 
two daughters. One of them died 
unmarried. ‘The other became the 
wife of her cousin, Mr. Joseph 
Cranch, superintendent of West 
Point, but died without children. 
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ELEMENTS OF POWER IN 
REV. GEORGE 


Ir is on record that Geo. Whitefield 
was a preacher of uncommon power. 
This record is true. His first ser- 
mon wasan earnest of his subsequent 
greatness, and revealed him to his 
audience a preacher of no ordinary 
character. ‘That sermon, before he 
delivered it, he sent to a clergyman 
to show him that he was unfit to 
take upon him the important work of 
preaching. The clergyman “kept 
it for a fortnight, and then sent it 
back with a guinea for the loan of 
it; telling me he had divided it into 
two, and had preached it morning 
and evening to his congregation.” 

When he had preached the ser- 
mon, he thus wrote to a friend :— 
“Glory! glory! glory! be ascrib- 
ed toan Almighty Triune God. Last 
Sunday, in the afternoon, I preach- 
ed my first sermon in the church of 
St. Mary De Crypt, where I was 
baptized, and also first received the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
Curiosity, as you may easily guess, 
drew a large congregation together 
on the occasion. The sight at first 
a little awed me; but | was com- 
forted by a heartfelt sense of the 
divine presence, and soon found the 
unspeakable advantage of having 
been accustomed to public speaking 
when a boy at school, and of ex- 
horting and teaching the prisoners 
and poor people at private houses 
whilst at the university. By these 
means I was kept from being daunt- 
ed overmuch. As I proceeded, I 
perceived the fire kindled, till at 
last, though so young, and amidst a 
crowd of those who had known me 
in my infant, childish days, I trust I 
was enabled to speak with some de- 
gree of Gospel authority. Some 
ew mocked, but most, for the pres- 
ent, seemed struck; and I have 
since heard that a complaint had 
been made to the bishop that I drove 
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THE PREACHING OF THE 
WHITEFIELD. 


fifteen persons mad by the first ser- 
mon. The worthy prelate, as I am 
informed, wished that the madness 
might not be forgotten till the next 
Sunday.” 

His first appearance in London as 
a preacher is thus described: “On 
entering the pulpit, his juvenile as- 
pect excited a general sneer of con- 
tempt; but he had not spoken long 
when the sneer gave place to uni- 
versal symptoms of wonder and 
pleasure. ‘The sermon stamped his 
character at once, and from that 
time his popularity in London con- 
tinued to increase.” 

From this time onward to the day 
of his death, his preaching always 
awakened deep interest, and was 
usually followed by important re- 
sults. He studied, and prayed, and 
lived, to preach; and when he 
preached, he spoke with authority— 
‘in demonstration of the Spirit and 
with power.” Unless he could ex- 
hort in a private or social way, or 
have opportunity to preach “ Christ 
and him crucified” to the multitudes, 
he seemed to be out of his element. 
When he could stand in the pulpit, 
no matter whether that pulpit was 
in the stately church with its lofty 
spire pointing heavenward, or under 
the solitary tree, or in the booth, or 
in the open air with nothing but the 
canopy of heaven for a sounding 
board, he felt that he was in his ap- 
propriate place, and engaged in his 
appropriate calling. Here he uni- 
formly acquitted himself so as to 
alarm the careless, convince the 
sinner of his guilt and danger, and 
strengthen and comfort the people 
of God. Whether speaking to the 
polished congregations of London, 
or the multitudes at Moorfields, 
whether in England or Wales or 
Scotland, whether in Great Britain 
or America, he always spoke with 
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an unction from the Holy One, and 
was finally styled the “prince of 
preachers.” ‘The testimony of a 
Franklin and a Hume proves his 
power to reach at least the intellect 
of scholars and philosophers; the 
whitened furrows made by tears on 
the faces of the colliers show with 
what effect he could adapt himself 
to the unlettered mind and the un- 
sophisticated heart. Houses crowd- 
ed to suffocation, presenting him 
with a “sea of upturned faces,” 
whenever he arose to address his 
dying fellow men; thousands upon 
thousands gathering with eagerness 
and haste to the field where it had 
been announced that Whitefield was 
expected to preach ; hardened reb- 
els that came to scoff and raise a 
mob, tamed and sent back weeping; 
hoary age and lisping childhood, 
feeble woman and hardy manhood, 
entranced for hours under the spell 
of his voice and action; many hun- 
dreds dating the commencement of 
new thoughts, new desires, new 
purposes, a new life, in their own 
souls, from the hour they first heard 
him tell the story of the cross and 
invite them to Him who was crucifi- 
ed thereon ;—all, all attest his won- 
derful power. 


We are to inquire into the secret 
of that power—to trace the elements 
of that mighty influence which he 
ewerted over the minds and hearts 
of his fellow men. 

In doing this, it may be well to 
State at the outset, that his original 
endowments of mind were of a high 
order, and such as admirably fitted 
him for the brilliant course of life 
which he run. ‘This is clearly shown 
by the record of his whole life. It 
would seem that the exact state of 
things embraced in the history of his 
times was minutely foreseen, and 
that he was created with the express 
design of meeting it. A great work 
was to be accomplished in his day. 
A signal illustration of the worth- 


lessness and inefficacy of mere 
Vol. Ill. 
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forms in religion was to be given; 
the necessity of bringing the great 
truths of the Gospel directly into 
contact with the heart and life was 
to be shown; and some one was 
required by the exigencies of the 
case who should burst the trammels 
of prescription, and go out even into 
the highways and hedges to preach 
the Gospel to the poor and perish- 
ing. A man of Whitefield’s pecu- 
liar powers and temperament was 
needed, and such an one was raised 
up. “Every great and effectual 
movement in human society begins 
in secret and in silence; in the dif- 
fusion through the mass of those 
who are to be the actors, of those 
elements of thought and feeling, 
under the influence of which they 
are toact. As the movement draws 
towards its full development, it pro- 
duces the leading minds which it 
needs; the men who first under- 
stand, and cause others to under- 
stand, what the movement is to be, 
and under whose guidance the mul- 
titude labor purposely for its accom- 
plishment.” 


The powers of intellect with which 
nature had endowed Whitefield were 
cultivated by various and long-con- 
tinued study. He was nota man 
to depend on native genius or hap- 
py impulses, or on what is some- 
times called good luck. Full well 
he knew that the only price of in- 
tellectual or moral excellence is 
hard study ; and that if a man would 
make his mark upon the world and 
accomplish the great end of life, he 
must improve the talents he has 
and increase their productiveness 
by judicious and varied cultivation. 
Hence, he never was one to decry 
learning, or to undervalue a course 
of thorough training for the work 
of the Gospel ministry. He felici- 
tated himself in after life that he 
could say, “* My mother was very 
careful of my education.” By this 
he meant not only that she gave 
him good instructions, but sedulous- 
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ly guarded him against evil influ- 
ences. When he was ten years 
old, he says, “‘ 1 was always fond of 
being a clergyman, and used fre- 
quently to imitate the minister’s 
reading prayers, &c.” Atan early 
age he was sent to a grammar 
school, and there his proficiency in 
study was quite remarkable. ‘ Hav- 
ing a good elocution and memory,” 
he says, ‘“*[ was remarked for mak- 
ing speeches before the corporation 
at their annual visitation.” Here 
he contracted a great fondness for 
plays, and absented himself for 
days together from school, that he 
might prepare for acting them. 
This relish for plays followed him 
to the university, and its influence 
was felt in after life in two ways: 
first, “their dismal effects I have 
felt and groaned under ever since ;” 
and secondly, this early acting 
doubtless contributed its share in 
the formation of his habits of ora- 
tory after he became a preacher of 
the Gospel. 

While preparing for college, he 
seems to have been intent on im- 
proving his mind, made “ consider- 
able progress in the Latin classics,” 
“was very diligent in reading and 
learning the classics, and in study- 
ing (his) Greek Testament.” Short- 
ly before he had completed his 
eighteenth year, he entered the uni- 
versity of Oxford. During his resi- 
dence at this seat of learning, he 
became acquainted with the Wes- 
leys; and as “iron sharpeneth iron,” 
this contact of two powerful though 
differently constituted minds, must 
have affected in no unimportant 
manner the intellectual training of 
Whitefield. His mental history at 
‘Oxford was very peculiar, and the 
different states of feeling through 
which he passed indeed remarka- 
able. At length that great crisis of 
moral character seems to have been 
passed which separated him forever 
from the world, and introduced him 
into the light and freedom of God’s 
own children. “ After a long night 
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of desertion and temptation, the star 
which I had seen at a distance be- 
fore, began to appear again; the 
day-star arose in my heart.” This 
moral renovation, this introduction 
to a new world of thought and feel- 
ing, had a very marked influence 
upon his studies, and gave a pecu- 
liar cast to his subsequent mental 
training. He now began to study 
in earnest, in order to prepare him- 
self for the work of the ministry. 
Notwithstanding the ardor of his 
feelings and his desire to be imme- 
diately engaged in doing good to 
others, he knew that his studies must 
not be neglected. His circumstan- 
ces were favorable, not only to the 
improvement of his intellect, but to 
the correct training and full devel- 
opment of his moral feelings. When 
about twenty two years of age he 
took orders, and began to preach 
“that true religion was a union of 
the soul with God, and Christ form- 
ed within us,”—* the new birth and 
the unsearchable riches of Jesus 
Christ.” Having taken his bache- 
lor’s degree at Oxford, he commen- 
ced in serious earnest the great bu- 
siness of his life; and, as long as 
he lived, he continued to cultivate 
with unwearied assiduity those pow- 
ers which enabled him to surpass 
nearly all other men asa persuasive 
and effective preacher of the Gospel. 


With such original powers of mind 
and such opportunities for their cul- 
tivation, Whitefield had acquired a 
remarkable knowledge of human na- 
ture. In early life he was made 
particularly sensible of his own sin- 
fulness, and hence was prepared, 
when he became a preacher of right- 
eousness, to hold up to the view of 
his fellow men the human heart in 
all its corruption and moral deform- 
ity. His own testimony on this 
point follows: “I can remember 
such early stirrings of corruption in 
my heart, as abundantly convince 
me that I was conceived and born 
in sin; that in me dwelleth no good 
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thing by nature; and that, if God 
had not freely prevented me by his 
grace, | must have been forever ban- 
ished from his presence. I was so 
brutish as to hate instruction ; and 
used purposely to shun all opportu- 
nities of receiving it. I soon gave 
pregnant proofs of an impudent 
temper. Lying, filthy talking, and 
foolish jesting, | was much addicted 
to, even when very young. Some- 
times | used to curse, if not to swear. 
Stealing from my mother | thought 
no theft at all, and used to make no 
scruple about taking money out of 
her pockets before she was up. I[ 
have frequently betrayed my trust. 
Numbers of Sabbaths have | broken, 
and generally used to behave my- 
self very irreverently in God’s sanc- 
tuary. Much money have I spent 
in plays and in the common amuse- 
ments of the age. Cards and read- 
ing romances were my heart’s de- 
light. It would be endless to re- 
eount the sins and offenses of my 
younger days. ‘They are more 
in number than the hairs of my 
head.’ My heart would fail me at 
the remembrance of them, were I 
not assured that my Redeemer liv- 
eth to make intercession for me. 
Whatever foreseen fitness for salva- 
tion others may talk of and glory 
in, I disclaim any such thing; if I 
trace myself from my cradle to my 
manhood, I can see nothing in me 
but a fitness to be damned. ‘I 
speak the truth in Christ, I lie not.’” 

As he increased in years his con- 
ceptions of the enormity and odious- 
ness of sin, and of the moral cor- 
ruption of the natural heart, became 
clearer and more affecting. The 
Spirit often and powerfully strove 
with him, and sent him to his closet 
weeping. For a considerable peri- 
od before his conversion, he was 
the subject of various and peculiar 
exercises of mind, and was led ina 
way which presented him with a 
great diversity of views of the hu- 
man heart. When he was intro- 
duced into the kingdom of grace 


and began to rejoice in the freedom 
wherewith Christ makes free, his 
feelings were strong and decided 
indeed, and he was in raptures. “I 
found and felt in myself that I was 
delivered from the burden that had 
so heavily oppressed me. The spirit 
of mourning was taken from me, 
and | knew what it was truly to re- 
joice in God my Savior. For some 
time | could not avoid singing psalms 
wherever I was; but my joy became 
gradually more settled.” But he 
had much to learn after that turn- 
ing point in his history; and in the 
study of himself, he was no unapt 
or dull scholar. Few perhaps have 
excelled him in the science of self- 
knowledge. Few have more tho- 
roughly sounded the depths of the 
human heart, or more skillfully an- 
alyzed its multiform and mysterious 
workings. 

With this deep experience of what 
was in himself, he was so situated 
as to have opportunity to learn hu- 
man nature, as exhibited by others, 
in a great variety of forms. Born 
in an inn, he there saw man in an 
attitude which he seldom presents 
elsewhere. Removing from place 
to place in the course of his pre- 
paratory education, he came in con- 
tact with mind in a great diversity 
of circumstances. When he began 
to preach, he commenced anew the 
great study of man; and thus, what 
with studying himself and others 
and various reading, he came to 
have an unusual knowledge of hu- 
man nature. 

This gave him great power as a 
preacher of the gospel. Knowing 
so well what was in himself, and 
** as in water face answereth to face, 
so the heart of man to man,” also 
what was in other men, he could ad- 
dress himself to others with a skill 
sure as instinci—a searching power 
which otherwise would not have 
been possible tohim. This enabled 
him to speak from his own heart to 
other hearts—from his own con- 
science to other consciences—from 
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his own experience to the varying 
conditions of other minds. The 
abasing yet elevating, painful yet 
joyful, simple yet sublime truths of 
the Gospel, had all been authenti- 
cated in the humblings and eleva- 
tions, the conflicts and triumphs of 
his own breast. ‘ He spoke what he 
knew, and testified what he had 
seen and felt.” His preaching was 
not made up of dry abstractions and 
cold technicalities and vague gener- 
alities ; but it contained living real- 
ities drawn fresh and glowing from 
the heart. Its staple was not of the 
letter which killeth, but of the spirit 
that giveth life. His pictures were 
not mere copies, but originals, con- 
ceived at first in his own soul, and 
then sketched boldly with a master’s 
hand and held up to the view of dy- 
ing men, instinct with life and full 
of power. Was the sinfulness of 
man’s heart the theme of discourse ? 
his words were sharp and his preach- 
ing authoritative, because he had 
felt the bitterness of sin and been 
chained to its cruel servitude. Did 
he persuade sinners to become re- 
conciled to God? his persuasion 
was almost resistless, because he 
knew in his own experience the rea- 
sonableness and joys of reconcilia- 
tion. When he portrayed the con- 
sequences of continued unbelief, 
and pointed to a coming judgment 
and the retributions of eternity, it 
was with the earnestness, the melt- 
ing pathos of one who had often 
made that judgment a reality in his 
own vivid imagination, and looked 
into the “ lake that burneth.” 

This may account for a species 
of egotism—modest but not unpleas- 
ant—which we find running through 
nearly all his sermons. He touches 
a point in Christian experience. 
How natural to illustrate it by what 
his own heart has taught him. He 
grapples with some difficulty that 
causes the young Christian to stum- 
ble and despair. What more eflec- 
tive mode to dispose of it can he 
employ, than to tell how it troubled 
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himself and how he obtained the 
mastery over it? * He thinks aloud 
about himself, only to enable others 
to know what to think about their 
own perplexities, dilemmas, and 
temptations. He shows them his 
own soul, merely to prove that ‘ no 
strange thing has befallen’ their 
souls.” Let the following passage 
serve as a specimen of this clerical 
egotism. ‘ Do not say that | preach 
despair. I despair of no one, when 
I consider how God had mercy on 
such a wretch as I, who was running 
in a full career to hell. 1 was hast- 
ing thither ; but Jesus Christ passed 
by and stopped me. Jesus Christ 
passed by while | was in my blood, 
and bid me live. Thus lam a mon- 
ument of God’s free grace; and, 
therefore, my brethren, | despair of 
none of you, when | consider, I say, 
what a wretch I was.” Looking 
upon one who was openly profane, 
grossly vicious and who gloried in 
his shame, he exclaimed with irre- 
pressible emotion, “ but for the grace 
of God, there goes George White- 
field !”” 

Let one more specimen suffice. 
** My friends, I trust | feel somewhat 
of a sense of God’s distinguishing 
love upon my heart; therefore | 
must divert a little from congratu- 
lating believers, to invite poor Christ- 
less sinners to come to him, and ac- 
cept his righteousness, that they 
may have life. Alas, my heart al- 
most bleeds! What a multitude of 
precious souls are now before me! 
How shortly must all be ushered 
into eternity! and yet, O cutting 
thought, was God now to require all 
your souls, how few, comparatively 
speaking, could really say, ‘ ‘The 
Lord our righteousness.’ 

* And think you, O sinners, that 
you will be able to stand in the day 
of judgment, if Christ be not your 
righteousness! No, that alone is 
the wedding garment in which you 
must appear. O Christless sinners, 
I am distressed for you! the desires 
of my soul are enlarged. O that 
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this may be an accepted time! 
That the Lord may be your right- 
eousness! for whither would you 
flee, if death should find you naked ? 
Indeed there is no hiding yourselves 
from his presence. ‘The pitiful fig- 
leaves of your own righteousness 
will not cover your nakedness, when 
God shall call you to stand before 
him. O think of death! O think 
of judgment! Yet a little while, 
and time shall be no more; and 
then what will become of you, if 
the Lord be not your righteous- 
ness ?” 

While thus speaking, says his bi- 
ographer, “ his face was a language, 
and his intonation music, and his 
action passion.” Could he have 
spoken thus, and held multitudes in 
breathless silence hour after hour, 
had he not declared what he had 
seen and testified what he had felt ? 
Surely nothing short of this utter- 
ance of the heart, this disclosure of 
the realities of his own deep experi- 
ence, could have packed the houses 
where he preached to suffocation, 
and caused “ multitudes to follow 
him home weeping.” ‘Though his 
sermons were elaborated in the 
head, they must have been “ carri- 
ed through the heart,” or they could 
not have penetrated so many other 
hearts. His own experience, his 
large knowledge of human nature, 
enabled him to adapt himself to all 
classes of mind and to the varying 
conditions of those whom he ad- 
dressed. He knew, as by intuition, 
when to construct the chain of 
elaborate argument, when to lead 
captive the imagination, when to 
urge the claims of law and duty up- 
on the conscience, and when to ap- 
ply all his power of entreaty, per- 
suasion and pathos directly to the 
heart. He had in an eminent de- 
gree this quality of an effective 
preacher of the Gospel; a knowl- 
edge of the nature of the material 
he had to work upon. Without this, 
he might have had uncommon pow- 
ers of intellect, and yet made but 


little impression upon the minds of 
others. Without this, he could not 
have exhibited that wonderful skill, 
that almost miraculous sagacity, 
which enabled him so powerfully 
to affect alike the rich and the poor, 
the philosopher and the collier. 
Without this the name of George 
Whitefield had never been inter- 
changeable with * prince of preach- 
ers.” But while he was thus re- 
markable for his acquaintance with 
the complex and mysterious work- 
ings of the human heart, he under- 
stood also with unusual clearness 
the nature of the means with which 
he was to reach and mould that 
heart. In other words, 

He was “ mighty in the Scrip- 
tures.” Before he took orders as a 
preacher of righteousness, he was 
accustomed to spend much time in 
perusing the word of God and those 
books which illustrated divine truth. 
On one occasion he says, “ Though 
weak, | often spent two hours in my 
evening retirements, and prayed 
over my Greek Testament and Bish- 
op Hall’s most excellent Contem- 
plations.” ‘“ While thus engaged 
in searching the Scriptures, he dis- 
covered the true grounds of a sin- 
ner’s hope and justification. The 
tesimony of God concerning his 
Son became power unto salvation.” 

Again he says, ‘* My mind being 
now more open and enlarged, I be- 
gan to read the Holy Scriptures 
upon my knees, laying aside all 
other books, and praying over, if 
possible, every line and word. This 
proved meat indeed and drink in- 
deed to my soul. I daily received 
fresh life, light, and power from 
above. 1 got more true knowledge 
from reading the book of God in 
one month than I could ever have 
acquired from all the writings of 
men. Inone word, | found it profit- 
able for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction, every way sufficient to 
make the man of God perfect, tho- 
roughly furnished for every good 
work and word. About this time, 
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God was pleased to enlighten my 
soul and bring me into the know- 
ledge of his free grace, and the ne- 
cessity of being justified in his sight 
by faith alone. Burkitt’s and Hen- 
ry’s Expositions were of admirable 
use to lead me into ¢Ais and all oth- 
er Gospel truths.” After his ordi- 
nation and his first appearance in 
London, he returned to Oxford, and 
there ne “devoted the chief part of 
his time to the study of Henry’s 
Commentary.” How highly he val- 
ued this work may be seen from the 
manner in which he expressed his 
gratitude to God for being unex- 
pectedly enabled to pay for the 
copy which had been furnished him. 
“Forever blessed be divine good- 
ness!" Most heartily did he re- 
spond to the sublime eulogy pro- 
nounced by the psalmist on God’s 
word: “The law of God is perfect, 
converting the soul.” ‘“ How love 
I thy law! it is my meditation all 
the day.” ‘Thy word have I hid 
in my heart.” 

No one can read the life of White- 
field, or peruse those sermons of 
his, which, imperfect as they are, 
have been preserved, without per- 
ceiving his uncommon familiarity 
with the word of God. In almost 
every paragraph of his discourses 
you find either a direct quotation, 
or obvious allusion, or brief para- 
phrase, which shows you clearly 
that his whole soul was imbued with 
the spirit of the Gospel, and his 
trains of thought suggested and car- 
ried forward by “ the words in which 
the Holy Ghost spoke to holy men 
of old.” 

Now it can not be questioned that 
this extensive and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the truths and language 
of revelation gave him great power 
in proclaiming the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. He might have 
been vastly more profound than he 
was in the exact sciences, and much 
more learned in the literature of the 
ancients and the moderns ; he might 
have explored the whole circle of 
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intellectual and moral philosophy, 
and been perfectly at home in all 
the arts of the dialectician and the 
rhetorician ; and yet, deficient in 
respect to a knowledge of the word 
of God, he could not have excelled 
as he did as a preacher of the ever- 
lasting Gospel. His sermons might 
have been carefully elaborated and 
full of historical and classical al- 
lusions; they might have contain- 
ed ingenious essays on morality, 
subtle disquisitions on the nature 
and advantages of virtue, and the 
disadvantages of vice ; they might 
withal have been pronounced in the 
most finished style of elocution; 
yet, had they not exhibited a pro- 
found and familiar knowledge of the 
word of God, and been shaped and 
characterized by the demands of 
God’s own truth, he never could 
have produced such effects as he 
did upon the diversified classes of 
hearers whose minds were brought 
into contact with his ministrations, 
To be mighty in human science, 
in philosophy, in literature, is one 
thing ; to be “ mighty in the Scrip- 
tures,” is quite another and alto- 
gether a superior thing. This pow- 
er is indeed indispensable to the ef- 
fective preacher. If a man pre- 
sents himself before a company 
of immortal beings, professedly to 
teach them how to escape the con- 
sequences of sin, and how to render 
their immortality blessed and glori- 
ous, he does little more than perpe- 
trate an absurdity, at least an im- 
pertinence, if he leave out of his 
ministrations the instructions of the 
Holy Spirit on those subjects which 
constitute the essence of the Gospel. 
No matter what else he preaches, if 
his sermons. are not imbued with 
the spirit of Gospel truth, if he de- 
pend not on this for his groundwork, 
superstructure, finish and effect, he 
preaches to very little purpose. His 
declamations, and soarings, and 
fancies, will be as powerless as a 
pageant, if the mind be not illumin- 
ed by divine light, and the deep 
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fountains of his soul moved by the 
solemn realities of God’s word. His 
trumpet gives an uncertain sound, 
so fights he as one that beateth the 
air. An intimate acquaintance with 
the words and facts—th» biography, 
history, prophecy, poetry, doctrines 
and precepts of the Bible, will ena- 
ble him to speak with authority, and 
to produce an effect, to which the 
transient results of mere secular 
eloquence are tame and insignifi- 
cant. 

George Whitefield spoke not so 
much in the words which man’s 
wisdom teacheth as in those which 
the Holy Ghost teacheth—words 
fitly chosen and fitly spoken, like 
apples of gold in pictures of silver; 
and hence he went to the thronged 
churches in the metropolis of Great 
Britain, and to the ten thousands in 
Moorfields and the gathering multi- 
tudes in America, “ in demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit and in power.” 
He had studied the Bible for him- 
self, had obtained clear perceptions 
of its great and majestic truths, 
knew that they would be mighty 
through God to the pulling down of 
strong holds, and used them with 
great confidence and boldness as 
weapons drawn fresh from the ar- 
mory of heaven to contend with 
spiritual wickedness in high places 
and in low places. “He uttered 
his message in freeness and fervor, 
with the belief that there is an im- 
portance, a dignity, a worth attach- 
ed to it, which the most reckless 
must respect, and a power inherent 
which the most obdurate must feel. 
His deep-felt confidence in his 
weapon, his bold relief of doctrine, 
ofien arrested attention, and by the 
Spirit’s aid subdued the heart, when 
a doubtful and faltering utterance 
would have been met with the most 
vacant indifference, if not with pos- 
itive scorn.” A distinguished mod- 
ern divine has recorded his own ex- 
perience of an intelligent study of 
the divine word, in the following 
graphic language: “It has given 


me more intelligence in the things 
of God, more conviction of what is 
truth, more confidence in preaching 
the Gospel, more elevation above 
the atmosphere of vapors, and hob- 
bies and isms, more rich and vari- 
ous furniture for the sacred desk, 
more stability in religious vision, 
more joy and peace in believing, 
and more vigor and equability of 
faith, and so has done me more sub- 
stantial good, probably,—than all 
other ways and means, with the use 
of all other books in my library.” 
Doubtless Whitefield would have re- 
corded his experience on this point, 
in language equally strong. Cow- 
per never could have applied to him 
the remonstrance, which, when ap- 
plied, cut with so keen an edge. 

“If true, then why resort at every turn, 

To Athens or to Rome for wisdom short 

Of men’s occasions, when in Him reside 

Grace, knowledge, comfort, an unfathomed 

store ! 


How oft, when Paul hath served us witha text, 
Hath Epictetus, Plato, Tully, preached !” 


In continuing our estimate of 
Whitefield’s power as a preacher, 
we must not omit to mention that he 
had a deep sense of the magnitude 
and importance of his office. Wri- 
ting to a dear friend, June 20, 1736, 
he says, “* This is a day much to be 
remembered, O my soul! for about 
noon | was solemnly admitted by 
good Bishop Benson, before many 
witnesses, into holy orders. I en- 
deavored to behave with unaffected 
devotion; but not suitable enough 
to the greagness of the office | was 
to undertake. At the same time, I 
trust, | answered to every question 
from the bottom of my heart, and 
heartily prayed that God might say, 
Amen. I| hope the good of souls 
will be my only principle of action. 
Let come what will—life or death, 
depth or height—I shall henceforth 
live like one, who, this day, in the 
presence of men and angels, took 
the holy sacrament upon the pro- 
fession of being inwardly moved by 
the Holy Ghost to take upon me 
that ministration in the church. | 
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can call heaven and earth to wit- 
ness, that when the Bishop laid his 
hand upon me, | gave myself up to 
be a martyr for Him who hung upon 
the cross for me. I have thrown 
myself blindfold, and, | trust, with- 
out reserve, into his Almighty 
hands; only, I would have you ob- 
serve, that until you hear of my 
dying for or in my work, you will 
not be apprised of all the prefer- 
ment that is expected by G. W.” 

His recent biographer subjoins, 
** Perhaps no mind, since the apos- 
tolic age, has been more deeply af- 
fected, or suitably exercised, by 
* the laying on of hands’ than White- 
field was. A supernatural unction 
from the Holy One, could hardly 
have produced greater moral effects. 
That high sense of responsibility, 
that singleness of heart, that entire 
and intense devotedness of soul, 
body, and spirit, which character- 
ized the first embassadors of Christ, 
seems revived in him. According- 
ly, after reading the narrative of 
his ordination, we naturally expect 
from Whitefield a sort of apostolic 
career. After witnessing at the al- 
tar a spirit wound up to the highest 
pitch of ardor, throbbing and thrill- 
ing with strong emotions, and, like 
a renovated eagle, impatient to burst 
off, we naturally look for a corre- 
sponding swiftness of flight and 
width of sweep, and feel that we 
shall not be surprised by any thing 
that follows. His unbosomings of 
himself disclose in his heart a ‘se- 
cret place of thunder,’ and ‘a foun- 
tain of tears,’ from which we ex- 
pect alternate bursts of terror and 
tenderness—bolts of Sinai and dew 
of Hermon; and we shall not be 
disappointed.” 

This feeling of responsibility and 
deep sense of the magnitude of his 
work followed Whitefield through 
the whole course of his ministry. 
Hence he was wont to express him- 
self in the following caustic manner 
in reference to such as Paul would 
probably have styled novices. “It 
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has long since been my judgment, 
that it would be best for many of 
the present preachers to have a tu- 
tor and retire for a while, and be 
content with preaching now and 
then, till they were a little more im- 
proved. Otherwise I fear that ma- 
ny who now make a temporary fig- 
ure, for want of a proper founda- 
tion, will run themselves out of 
breath, will grow weary of the work 
and leave it.” 

In regard to himself he said, “I 
am sure | never prayed so much 
against my infirmities, as against 
going into holy orders too soon. 
However some may come to preach 
here and there, | have prayed hun- 
dreds of times that God would not 
let me go too soon. I remember 
once at Gloucester—I know the 
room, and! can not help looking 
up at the window when | am there 
and going by; I know the bedside, 
I know the floor, on which | have 
been prostrate for weeks together, 
crying, | can not go; | ama novice; 
I shall fall into the condemnation of 
the devil. Yet I wanted to be at 
Oxford ; | wanted to stay there three 
or four years, that | might make 
one hundred and fifty sermons at 
least, for I wished to set up witha 
stock in trade. I remember wrest- 
ling, praying, groaning, striving 
with God; and I said, ‘I am un- 
done, unfit to speak in thy name; 
my God, send me not.’ After I 
had written to all my friends to pray 
against the bishop’s solicitation, these 
words came into my mind—* My 
sheep hear my voice, and none shall 
pluck them out of my hand.’ Then 
I said, ‘ Lord, I will go: send me 
when thou wilt.’ ” 

Most deeply did he feel that “if 
any man desire the office of bishop, 
he desireth a good work,” and a 
great work ; and it was his constant 
care to “ magnify his office,” when- 
ever and wherever he was called to 
exercise his ministry. ‘ Believing 
himself to be the messenger of God, 
commissioned to call sinners to re- 
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pentance, he spoke as one conscious 
of his high credentials, with author- 
ity and power.” Had he imagined 
that this office could rightly be as- 
sumed, the principal intent being the 
obtainment of a living, had he en- 
tered upon this work merely be- 
cause he must be employed some- 
where and somehow, had he adopt- 
ed this calling because he was arn- 
bitious to enter upon one of the 
learned professions,—or had he be- 
come a minister in the church be- 
cause he thought he should have 
more leisure in this profession for 
literary pursuits, or for pursuing the 
chase and following the giddy pleas- 
ures and fashionable frivolities of 
high life—he would never have 
been, “‘ now the son of thunder and 
now the messenger of consolation” 
that he was. But feeling that God 
had called him to a great work, that 
it was sufficient to put in requisition 
all his talents and resources, that it 
involyed vast responsibilities, and 
took deep hold upon eternity, he 
preached as a dying man to dying 
men, and concentrated all his ener- 
gies for the accomplishment of one 
glorious object,—and that to win the 
greatest possible number of souls to 
Christ. Neither place nor power, 
neither love nor money, neither fear 
nor favor,—could have induced him 
to impair the dignity or detract from 
the magnitude of his office by be- 
coming a school teacher to augment 
his income, or to descend from the 
exalted sphere of an embassador of 
Christ to stand for a seat in Parlia- 
ment, or go on a mission to some 
foreign court. To all applications 
for such a descent, whether from 
friend or foe, his prompt and em- 
phatic reply would have been, “ I 
am doing a great work, so that I 
can not come down to you. Why 
should the work cease, while I leave 
it to come down ?” Draw near, ye 
who make merchandise of the sa- 
cred office, or imagine that no pe- 
culiar responsibility attaches to the 
work of negotiating between God 
Vol. III. : 5 
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and man, and contemplate White- 

field overwhelmed in view of the 

magnitude of his calling, and yield- 

ing for life all his powers and at- 

tainments to its solemn duties. Look 

at him especially as he enters “ the 

pulpit,” which 

“ Must stand acknowledged while the world 
shall stand, 

The most important and effectual guard, 

Support, and ornament, of virtue’s cause. 

There stands the messenger of truth; there 
stands 

The legate of the skies !—His theme divine, 

His office sacred, his credentials clear. 

By him the violated law speaks out 

Its thunders ; and by him, in strains as sweet 

As angels use, the Gospel whispers peace.” 


‘** Mutatis mutandis, et de te fabu- 
la narratur.” 

Another element of power in the 
preaching of Whitefield, was a prac- 
tical sagacity which he had in an 
eminent degree—a talent of nice 
selection and wise adaptation, which 
enabled him “ rightly to divide the 
word of truth and give to each one 
his portion in due season.” When 
he read prayers and expounded the 
Scriptures to the poor, he knew 
what was needed, and with consum- 
mate skill adapted himself to the 
wants and capacities of his hearers. 
When he went between decks and 
preached to the sailors and soldiers 
during his voyages across the Atlan- 
tic, he so preached that the profane 
learnt to speak with reverence the 
name of God, and the scoffer be- 
came serious and prayerful. Why ? 
Because he had sagacity to perceive 
what was needed in their case, wis- 
dom to make the right application 
of truth, and the Holy Spirit crown- 
ed with success labors thus direct- 
ed. When he told the story of the 
cross to multitudes made up of near- 
ly all classes, he had a word for the 
wise, another for the unwise. ‘“ To 
the Jew, he became a Jew, that he 
might gain the Jew; to the Ro- 
man, a Roman, that he might gain 
him.” When he preached before 
lords and philosophers, he was wise 
to adapt himself to their particu- 
lar wants and circumstances, and, 
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though some smiled and scoffed, and 
would have no part nor lot in the 
great salvation; how hardly shall 
they that are rich enter the king- 
dom! not many wise, not many no- 
ble are called ;—yet he always pro- 
duced effect, and was instrumental 
in bringing some to the knowledge 
of the truth as itis in Jesus. So 
attractive was his preaching to ma- 
ny in high life, that at Bath, in La- 
dy Huntingdon’s new chapel, there 
was a seat with curtains specially 
provided for bishops. It was often 
occupied too. With peculiar sig- 
nificance this seat with vails was 
styled the Nicodemite corner. 

David Hume pronounced White- 
field the most ingenious preacher 
he ever heard; and said, it was 
worth going twenty miles to hear 
him. An ignorant man, being ask- 
ed what he thought of the preach- 
ing of Whitefield, replied, that he 
preached like a lion; “no unapt 
notion,” says Dr. Southey, “ of the 
force, and vehemence, and passion 
of that oratory which awed the hear- 
ers, and made them tremble like 
Felix before the Apostle.” No one 
can read the life or the imperfect 
sermons that remain of Whitefield, 
without according to him a large 
measure of that practical sagacity 
and nice discrimination, which ena- 
bled the preacher so to adapt him- 
self to the ever varying condition 
and wants of his hearers, as always 
to produce effect. He felt that the 
Gospel contains something fitted to 
meet all classes of men, all states of 
mind, and all shades of character ; 
and hence, he studied to be perti- 
nent, to put right things in right pla- 
ces, to say what he ought to say and 
when he ought to say it. He would 
not cause the nail to start back by 
giving ita single blow after it was 
driven home, any more than he 
would leave it where it would do no 
execution. 

The accuracy of this representa- 
tion is shown by the following testi- 
mony of Cornelius Winter. ‘ The 
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difference of the times in which 
Whitefield made his public appear- 
ance, materially determined the mat- 
ter of his sermons, and in some 
measure, the manner of his address. 
Whatever the world might think of 
him, he had his charms for the 
learned as well as for the unlearned ; 
and as he held himself to be a debtor 
both to the wise and the unwise, 
each received his due at such times. 
The peer and the peasant alike went 
away satisfied.” 


Our course of thought leads us to 
inquire in the next place, what use 
Whitefield made of the imagination, 
in producing such remarkable ef- 
fects upon the minds of his fellow 
men. It was stated near the begin- 
ning of this article, that George 
Whitefield was endowed by his Cre- 
ator with intellectual faculties of a 
high order. Perhaps for no power 
of mind was he so much distinguish- 
ed as the one now brought into par- 
ticular notice. It was this element 
in his mental constitution, which 
induced him to contract in early life 
so great a fondness for dramatic 
writers. It was this which enabled 
him to present such vivid pictures 
before the mental eye of his audi- 
tors, that all seemed for the hour to 
be amid scenes of enchantment. It 
was this which gave him wings to 
soar into eternity, and dwell now 
amid the radiant verities of an eter- 
nal weight of glory, and now in the 
soul’s great charnel-house, amid the 
dread realities of the second death. 
It was this which infused so abun- 
dantly into all his sermons the ele- 
ments of the dramatic. Hear him 
descanting upon Peter’s request to 
Christ on the mount of transfigura- 
tion. *“ Peter, when he had drank 
a little of Christ’s new wine, speaks 
like a person intoxicated; he was 
overpowered by the brightness of 
the manifestations. ‘ Let us make 
three tabernacles ; one for thee, and 
one for Moses, and one for Elias.’ 
It is well added, ‘ not knowing what 
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he said.’ That he should cry out, 
* Master it is good for us to be here,’ 
in such good company, and in so 
glorious a condition, is no wonder ; 
which of us all would not have been 
apt to dothe same? But to talk of 
building tabernacles, and one for 
Christ, and one for Moses, and one 
for Elias, was surely something for 
which Peter himself must stand re- 
proved. Surely, Peter, thou wast 
not quite awake! ‘Thou talkest like 
one ina dream. If thy Lord had 
taken thee at thy word, what a poor 
tabernacle thou wouldst have had, 
in comparison with that house not 
made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens, in which thou hast long 
since dwelt, now the earthly house 
of the tabernacle of thy body is dis- 
solved. What! build tabernacles be- 
low, and have the crown before 
thou hast borne the cross? O Pe- 
ter, Peter! ‘ Master, spare thyself,’ 
sticks too, too closely to thee. And 
why so selfish, Peter? Carest thou 
not for thy fellow disciples that are 
below, who came not up with thee 
to the mount? Carest thou not for 
the precious souls that are as sheep 
having no shepherd, and must per- 
ish forever unless thy master de- 
scends from the mount, to teach and 
to die for them? Wouldst thou thus 
eat thy spiritual morsels alone? 
Besides, if thou art for building tab- 
ernacles, why must there be three 
of them; one for Christ, one for 
Moses, and one for Elias? Are 
Christ and the prophets divided ? 
Do they not sweetly harmonize and 
agree inone? Did they not proph- 
esy concerning the sufferings of thy 
Lord, as well as of the glory that 
should follow? Alas! how unlike 
is their conversation to thine. Mo- 
ses and Elias came down to talk of 
suffering ; and thou art dreaming of 
building I know not what taberna- 
cles. Surely, Peter, thou art so 
high upon the mount, that thy head 
seems giddy.” 

He would bring the Savior in the 
attitude of prayer vividly before the 
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minds of his hearers. How does he 
attempt it? By expatiating upon 
his condescension in permitting his 
disciples to contemplate him in this 
touching posture? By calling upon 
all, with great parade of words and 
assumed pathos, to draw near that 
they may behold the greatest wonder 
that the universe eversaw? Noth- 
ing like it. ‘“ Hark, hark! do you 
not hear him ?” 

“| have known him,” says Win- 
ter, “avail himself of the formality 
of the judge putting on his black cap, 
to pronounce sentence. With his 
eyes full of tears, and his heart al- 
most too big to admit of speech, he 
would say, after a momentary pause, 
‘1 am now going to put on my con- 
demning cap. Sinner, I must do it! 
I must pronounce sentence!’ Then 
in a strain of tremendous eloquence, 
he would repeat our Lord’s words, 
‘ Depart ye cursed !” and. not with- 
out a very powerful description of 
the nature of that curse.” 

One other example must suffice. 
It is thus related by an eye-witness. 
“Once, afiera solemn pause, he 
thus addressed his audience: * The 
attendant angel is just about to leave 
the threshold of this sanctuary, and 
ascend to heaven. And shall he 
ascend, and not bear with him the 
news of one sinner, among all this 
multitude, reclaimed from the error 
of his ways?’ To give the greater 
effect to this exclamation, White- 
field stamped with his foot, lifted up 
his hands and eyes to heaven, and 
cried aloud, ‘ Stop, Gabriel, stop, ere 
you enter the sacred portals, and 
yet carry with you the news of one 
sinner converted to God.’ This ad- 
dress was accompanied with such 
animated yet natural action, that it 
surpassed any thing I ever saw or 
heard in any other preacher.” 

These examples may show us 
that one of the commanding and 
prominent elements of Whitefield’s 
power asa preacher, was a vivid, 
almost creative, yet on the whole 
chastened and sanctified imagina- 
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tion. This would not allow him to 
speak coldly, to deal in dry abstrac- 
tions, to dress up a body without 
a soul fora sermon. Every thing 
he touched was imbued with life; 
his pictures were bold in outline, 
graphic in the filling up, colored 
to the life, and placed before the 
mind’s eye, not as mere paintings, 
but living, acting beings. He made 
his hearers feel that God and Christ, 
and heaven and hell, are all solemn 
realities; and while he aimed first 
of all and more than all, to commend 
himself to every man’s conscience 
in the sight of God, he did not deem 
it hostile to his object, to transform 
the abstract into the concrete, to 
have his skeletons rounded out in 
all their parts into the beauty of fair 
proportions, and to breathe into them 
the breath of life. The dramatic 
element was so strong in him, that 
he presented to the beholder only 
those scenes in which he had lived 
and moved himself; and thus pre- 
senting them, he made all who be- 
held, feel, not merely that important 
scenes were passing before them, 
but that they themselves were pass- 
ing with them, nay, were actually a 
part of them. His theory harmo- 
nized with that so beautifully ex- 
pressed by one of the most accom- 
plished of our modern writers. 
** Logic forms an excellent body for 
a discourse ; we assent to it, we ap- 
prove it, it is good, all good, but it 
awakens no admiration. It is not 
till rhetoric sends its warm life-blood 
to mantle on the cold cheek of logic, 
and ciothes its angular form in the 
garments of taste, that we begin to 
admire the discourse.” This the- 
ory he reduced to practice when- 
ever he prepared a discourse for the 
pulpit. By a vivid imagination, he 
was able to clothe with life the great 
themes on which he treated; and 
thus he awakened attention, elicited 
admiration, roused the conscience, 
and by the attendant energies of the 
Spirit, subdued the will and trans- 
formed the man. He did not often 
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descend so low in dramatizing his 
themes as Bunyan, for instance, in 
the following passage. ‘ They that 
will have heaven must run for it, 
because the devil, the law, sin, death 
and hell follow them. There is 
never a poor soul that is going to 
heaven, but the devil, the law, sin, 
death and hell make after that soul. 
And I will assure you the devil is 
nimble, he can run apace, he is 
light of foot; he hath overtaken 
many ; he hath turned up their heels, 
and hath given them an everlasting 
fall. Also the law; that can shoot 
a great way ; have a care that thou 
keep out of the reach of those great 
guns, the ten commandments. Hell 
also hath a wide mouth, and can 
stretch itself farther than you are 
aware of. If this were well consid- 
ered, then thou, as well as I, wouldst 
say, they that will have heaven, 
must run for it.” He was careful 
to avoid what might beget lightness 
in such presentations ; and his scenes 
were always touching and power- 
ful, because there was so much of 
solemnity, such deep pathos in his 
whole aspect. In this respect, he 
nearly resembled our own Bella- 
my, an admirable divine, at once 
deeply metaphysical and distinguish- 
ed for the dramatic element. Did 
he wish to bring God’s law home to 
the conscience of the sinner—it was 
not by presenting a series of frigid 
abstractions that he accomplished 
hisaim. He took his audience with 
him to Mount Ebal and Mount Ge- 
rizim ; brought them into the midst 
of the twelve tribes of Israel ; made 
them hear the Levites read the curses 
pronounced against the law-breaker, 
and all the thousands of Jacob utter 
their loud Amen. “Cursed is he 
that confirmeth not all the words of 
the law to do them; and all the peo- 
ple shall say, Amen.” Having 
shown how heinous is the transgres- 
sion of the holy law, and what a 
tremendous doom awaits the sinner, 
he brought the objector upon the 
stage to state his exceptions to what 
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had been advanced. “Then,” says 
Trumbull, “ Gabriel was brought 
down to show the futility of these ob- 
jections, and the impious presump- 
tion of making them against the 
divine law and government. They 
were clearly answered, and the op- 
ponent was triumphantly swept from 
the stage. The argument gained 
strength and beauty through the 
whole progress.” ‘It seemed as 
if so many new witnesses were sum- 
moned for the truth. The stern 
doctrines of the Gospel assumed 
a lifesomeness and a plausibility, 
which they could not possess on the 
coldness of abstract detail, and to 
each sinner there seemed to come 
a voice pronouncing upon Aim the 
fearful doom and demanding his ap- 
proving Amen.” 

We should be glad to quote in this 
connection a beautiful passage from 
one of Prof. Tholuck’s sermons. 
It is intended to represent to the 
sinner the danger of delay in reli- 
gion; and is perhaps as fine a spe- 
cimen as any language affords of 
the higher dramatic power. ‘“ ‘Too 
late,” are the words which indicate 
the passage, but our limits forbid 
the quotation. 

To the prominence of this ele- 
ment of the dramatic in his mental 
constitution, Whitefield was indebt- 
ed for a large share of his popular- 
ity with the multitudes, and of his 
wonderful power as a preacher of 
the Gospel. It would be really 
worth while for all our clergymen 
to inquire whether enough is made 
of this in our present style of preach- 
ing, and what are the causes why 
so few excel in it. The examples 
of Bunyan, of Whitefield, of Jere- 
my Taylor, of Bellamy, of Payson, 
of Tholuck, seem to rebuke its neg- 
lect, and summon all to its cultiva- 
tion and its discreet use. 


In proceeding with our estimate 
of Whitefield’s powers, we must 
not overlook the diligent and un- 
wearied attention which he gave to 


. 

manner. We refer to his manner 
both of preparing and Gelivering his 
sermons. Philip says, “* There was 
much art in Whitefield’s preaching ; 
linean, the art of studying to be per- 
fectly natural in all things pertain- 
ing to real life and godliness. He 
left nothing to accident that he could 
regulate by care in his delive- 
ry. Hence practiced speakers and 
shrewd observers could tell at once 
whenever he delivered a sermon for 
the first time.” It was thought by 
Foote and Garrick that his oratory 
was not perfected, until he had de- 
livered a sermon for the fortieth 
time. Then every glance of his 
eye, every movement of his mus- 
cles, every attitude of his body, and 
every intonation of his voice, con- 
tributed to the deep and marvellous 
impression which he produced. 
Franklin says, “ By hearing him 
often, | came to distinguish easily 
between sermons newly composed 
and those he had preached often in 
the course of his travels. His de- 
livery of the latter was so improved 
by frequent repetition, that every 
accent, every emphasis, every mod- 
ulation of voice, was so perfectly 
turned and well placed, that with- 
out being interested in the subject, 
one could not help being pleased 
with the discourse.” 

His manner was greatly varied, 
in accordance with the ever chang- 
ing circumstances in which he was 
placed, but always appropriate and 
effective. He felt it to be his duty 
to obey the commands given to some 
of the prophets, to smite with the 
hand, stamp with the foot, and lift 
up the voice like a trumpet, as well 
as to beseech sinners with tears. 
When uttering one of his impas- 
sioned paragraphs, it might have 
been said of him, as it was of one 
of the German reformers—* Vivi- 
dus vultus, vividi oculi, vivide ma- 
nus, denique omnia vivida.” 

It is worthy of note, however, that 
whether he stamped or wept, whe- 
ther he put on the boldness of the 
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lion, or assumed the gentleness of 
the lamb, whether he roared in the 
tornado, or whispered in the gen- 
tle zephyr, he was always solemn. 
“There was no levity in his lively 
sallies, and no dullness in his rea- 
sonings, and no departure from the 
spirit of his mission, even when he 
used ‘market language.’” In his 
preaching all modes of address were 
made to contribute solemn impres- 
sions. In his modulations of voice, 
his gestures, his features, the gleam- 
ings of his eye, there was such a 
combination of vivacity and solem- 
nity, “that the most dissipated and 
thoughtless found their attention in- 
voluntarily fixed.” 

* Nothing awkward,” says Win- 
ter, “nothing careless, appeared 
about him in the pulpit, nor do | 
ever recollect his stumbling on a 
word. Whether he frowned or 
smiled, whether he looked grave or 
placid, it was nature acting in him.” 

There was something in White- 
field’s manner which fascinated the 
illiterate as well as the learned, the 
poor as well asthe rich. One of 
his converts, nearly a hundred years 
old, was visited a few years since, 
and asked whether he remembered 
Whitefield’s person. The old man 
brightened at the question, and said, 
“ Ay, sure: he was a jolly, brave 
man ; and what a look he had, when 
he put out his right hand, thus, to 
rebuke a disturber, as tried to stop 
him under the pear-tree. The man 
had been very threatening and noi- 
sy ; but he could not stand the look. 
Off he rode, and Whitefield said— 
‘There he goes; empty barrels 
make the most din.’ He was a jol- 
ly, brave man, and sich a look with 
him.” 

Why did he produce such effects 
on minds so different in original en- 
dowment and in cultivation? Be- 
cause, amongst other reasons, he 
gave attention,—laborious, careful, 
unwearied attention, to both the 
composition and delivery of his dis- 
courses. The parts of a sermon 
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which came “ feebly from the tongue 
and fell heavily on the ear,” were 
laid aside, and their places supplied 
by fresh material, more skillfully 
arranged, and better adapted to pro- 
duce effect. This thorough prepa- 
ration beforehand gave him com- 
plete mastery of himself and his 
subject ; and hence, when new 
thoughts presented themselves in 
the course of delivery and the in- 
spiration of favored moments, he 
was ready to seize upon them with 
eagerness and appropriate them to 
his noble aims. ‘This may account 
for the following statement of Sou- 
they: “ They who lived with him 
could trace him, in his sermons, to 
the book which he had last been 
reading, or the subject which had 
recently taken his attention. But 
the salient points of his oratory were 
not prepared passages, they were 
bursts of passion, like jets froma 
Geyser, when the spring is in full 
play.” Yes; but what unwearied 
pains, what earnest and varied 
study beforehand is requisite, in or- 
der that the spring may be in full 


play! 


Was Whitefield right in giving 
such heed to preparation in advance 
of delivery, and ia bestowing so 
much attention upon tones, gestures, 
looks, as well as words? “ Then 
how many like myself,” inquires his 
biographer, “ are far wrong? Let 
the rising ministry take warning. 
Awkwardness in the pulpit is a sin, 
monotony a sin, dullness a sin, and 
all of them sins against the welfare 
of immortal souls. You would not 
dare to violate grammar; dare not 
to be vulgar or vapid in manner. 
Your spirituality of mind is too low, 
and your communion with God too 
slight, and your love of the truth 
too cold, if they can be endangered 
by cultivating an eloquence worthy 
of the pulpit.” Was the subject of 
our remarks ever injured in spirit, 
was he less devotional, did he feel 
his dependence on God less on ac- 
count of his unwearied pains-taking 
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in the preparation and utterance of 
his discourses? Perhaps no man 
ever lived nearer to God, or felt the 
“powers of the world to come” 
more intensely than Whitefield; and 
few have ever paid more attention 
to the qualities of the true orator. 
“ He was too devotional to be cool- 
ed by rules, and too natural to be 
spoiled by art, and too much in ear- 
nest to win souls to neglect sys- 
tem.” 

What a contrast to some exam- 
ples presented in our own day! A 
modern writer, a little tinged per- 
haps with the spirit of exaggeration, 
tells us “‘ of arms that sail about like 
the arms of a windmill, and with as 
little meaning; and of the more 
common sawing, hammering, and 
punching, that suggest a doubt 
whether the man was not intended 
fora different trade from that of 
speaking ; of a distortion of counte- 
nance like that of Piso, who as Ci- 
cero tells us, spake in the senate 
with one eyebrow screwed up to 
the forehead, and the other dropped 
to the level of the chin.” 

And yet how loud, how impera- 
tive is the demand for a manner in 
the preacher, suited to the subject, 
and adapted to arrest attention. 
“ We are so made that looks, tones 
and gestures, if adjusted according 
to nature, and the offspring of a liv- 
ing soul within, arrest and move 
us. There is something within our 
breasts, which solicits the orator’s 
touch, and which is quick and gen- 
erous in its response.” A graphic 
writer has said, ‘* The multitude are 
ready to swallow any thing that 
comes in the shape of rhetoric. 
They are hungering and thirsting 
for it; they are lifting up their souls 
for it, to the pulpit, the bar, to the 
senate chamber ; they are ready to 
be instructed, to be moved; to be 
aroused, transported—yes, the most 
obdurate to be melted, the dullest to 
be charmed, if the power and the 
wisdom, come in the form of elo- 
quence.” Says Bishop Middleton, 
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‘“*Manner is something with every 
body, and every thing with some.” 
A greater than he has said to the 
minister of Christ, “ Study to show 
thyself approved unto God, a work- 
man that needeth not to be asham- 
ed. Meditate upon these things; 
give thyself wholly to them; that thy 
profiting may appear in all things.” 
**And because the preacher was 
wise, he still taught the people 
knowledge ; yea, he gave good heed, 
and sought to find out acceptable 
words.” ‘A word fitly spoken, is 
like apples of gold in pictures of 
silver.” 


Thus far, in enumerating the ele- 
ments of power in the preaching of 
Whitefield, we have spoken of his 
original endowments of mind; of 
the manner in which his intellectual 
powers were trained; of accurate 
and varied knowledge of human na- 
ture ; of his large acquaintance with 
the holy Scriptures; of his deep 
sense of the magnitude and solem- 
nity of his office; of his practical 
sagacity in the adaptations of truth ; 
of the use he made of the imagina- 
tion, or his dramatic power ; and of 
the special attention which he be- 
stowed upon both the manner of 
preparing and the manner of deliv- 
ering his discourses. Would the 
limits of this article admit, we might 
allude to his possession of a person 
** graceful and well-proportioned, a 
stature above the middle size, a fair 
complexion, a manly countenance, 
and a very sprightly eye” —as aux- 
iliary to his power as a pulpit ora- 
tor. We should speak also of or- 
gans of utterance which could com- 
mand a volume of sound sufficient 
to reach the ears of twenty thousand 
persons at the same time, and whose 
lowest whispers would thrill through 
the heart of that vast multitude. Gar- 
rick declared that he could move to 
tears, or make men tremble, by his 
wonderful intonations in pronounc- 
ing the word Mesopotamia. Nor 
would we think it aside from the 
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spirit of our theme, to dwell upon a 
native ardor of temperament which 
conduced, even amid much weari- 
ness and corporeal pain, to an ani- 
mated and vivid presentation of the 
great truths of salvation. Said an 
aged divine, who practically exem- 
plifies his own precept, when asked 
what is one of the most essential 
requisites ina preacher, Tempera- 
ment. When asked, what is a se- 
cond, he replied, Temperament. To 
the question reiterated, he again 
answered, Temperament. ‘The qual- 
ity intended to be expressed by this 
answer, Whitefield possessed in an 
eminent degree. This helped him 
to be energetic, when others would 
have languished in their impotency ; 
to be cheerful and buoyant, when 
others would have been sad and 
drooping ; to be abundant in labors, 
and joyful in the Lord, when many 
would have shrunk from all effort, 
and become the prey of despair; to 
overcome difficulties and overmas- 
ter temptations, which would have 
been insuperable by others and re- 
duced them to subjection.—It would 
also be necessary to a complete de- 
velopment of our subject, to dwell 
somewhat at length upon the state 
of the religious community in White- 
field’s day. It differed in many re- 
spects from what it is now. There 
was far less general intelligence, 
and far less knowledge of the doc- 
trines of the Gospel. When White- 
field, therefore, preached these doc- 
trines, he had all the influence of 
novelty to aid the impression 
which he made. ‘They had never 
heard of regeneration but at the 
baptismal font ; and that told them 
of its beginning and completion in 
the same breath.” The leaders of 
the people in religion were accus- 
tomed to say, “that we should go 
to our baptism for the date of our 
regeneration.” On this and its kin- 
dred themes there was great igno- 
rance and confusion of mind among 
the ple; following the lead of 
blind guides, they were in a place 


most of all unfavorable to any clear 
views or just appreciation of the re- 
alities of divine truth. Whitefield 
burst upon them at once as an angel 
of light. He brushed away the 
cobwebs of error, stripped off the 
disguises that had been thrown 
around the truth, and brought be- 
fore the minds of the people the 
simple and sublime truths of the 
Gospel as subjects in which they 
were personally interested. Under 
his treatment the new birth, repen- 
tance, faith, God and his Son Jesus 
Christ, heaven, and hell, were con- 
nected with the sinner’s own re- 
sponsibility ; and he was made to 
feel that there was something in his 
moral nature that responded to these 
spiritual realities, and connected 
him with the solemn retributions of 
eternity. To him Whitefield was 
an original. He took truths that 
long before had been taught, freed 
them from the dust and rubbish that 
had been accumulating for ages, 
and, in forms of interest and new 
proportions, threw them into wide 
circulation. In estimating his pow- 
er as a preacher, therefore, the state 
of the times in which he commenced 
his career must by no means be 
overlooked. Being an original in 
those times, the force of novelty 
contributed its full proportion in 
swelling that tide of influence over 
the public mind which acquired for 
him the title of “prince of preach- 
ers.” 

It is not intended, however, by 
this statement, to imply that White- 
field would not be a remarkable and 
powerful preacher at the present 
day. Such powers of mind as he 
had, such training, such a religious 
experience, such a voice, such a 
manner, such unction, such bold- 
ness and energy, would make a 
man popular and effective any 
where and in any age. The man 
who could preach in 1740 so as to 
elicit encomiums like the following, 
from the most competent judges, 
could also make himself heard and 
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felt in 1844. “He appeared to 
me,* in all his discourses, very 
deeply affected and impressed in 
his own heart. How did that burn 
and boil within him, when he spake 
of the things he had made ‘ touching 
the King!’ How was his tongue 
like the pen of a ready writer, 
touched as with a coal from the al- 
tar! With what a flow of words— 
what a ready profusion of language, 
did he speak to us upon the great 
concerns of our souls. In what a 
flaming light did he set our eter- 
nity before us! How earnestly he 
pressed Christ upon us! How did 
he move our passions with the con- 
straining love of such a Redeemer! 
The awe, the silence, the attention 
which sat upon the face of the great 
audience, was an argument how he 
could reign over all their powers. 
Many thought he spake as never 
man spake before him. So charm- 
ed were the people with his manner 
of address, that they shut up their 
shops, forgot their secular business, 
and laid aside their schemes for the 
world; and the oftener he preach- 
ed, the keener edge he seemed to 
put upon their desires to hear him 
again. How close, strong, and pun- 
gent were his applications to the con- 
science; mingling light and heat; 
pointing the arrows of the Almighty 
at the hearts of sinners, while he 
poured in the balm upon the wounds 
of the contrite, and made broken 
bones rejoice. Eternal themes, 
the tremendous solemnities of our 
religion, were all alive upon his 
tongue.” 

In connection with the thought 
above exhibited, it ought to be sta- 
ted that the fact that Whitefield had 
power, greatly increased his power. 
The popularity which he had ac- 
quired at an early stage of his min- 
istry, was a means of augmenting 
his popularity. This necessarily im- 
plies, indeed, the possession of ster- 
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ling qualities and uncommon excel- 
lences beforehand; and yet it did 
undoubtedly operate so as to add to 
his power and extend his influence. 
His case affords a fine illustration 
of the principle, that * to him who 
hath, shall be given, and he shall 
have more abundantly.” Having 
‘five talents’ when he began, ‘he 
went and traded with them,’ until 
he had increased them to ten. Once 
having established his reputation as 
a preacher, it “had a purpose to be 
his purveyor,” and always heralded 
his approach. To hear him, “ ex- 
pectation was on tiptoe.” When he 
arrived, all were on the ‘qui vive.’ 
When he took his stand in the pul- 
pit, or on the temporary platform 
prepared for him under the “ pear- 
tree,” every eye was open, every 
ear unstopped, every mind awake, 
and every heart prepared to be in- 
terested and moved by his address. 
The gathered multitudes acted and 
reacted upon each other before and 
when he came ; the ‘sea of upturn- 
ed faces’ inspired him, knowing as 
he did, that if he should fail to meet 
all this expectation, he would fall 
far below himself; and all the cir- 
cumstances of the occasion, the out- 
lines and filling up of the scene, 
conspired to give him a wonderful 
influence over the great mass of 
mind with which his own was to be 
brought into contact. 

But we must not dwell on topics 
like these, however pleasant and 
instructive it might be, if the limits 
of our article would allow it. We 
hasten to a close by a single addi- 
tional remark. George Whitefield 
was eminently a holy man. From 
the time that he cordially embraced 
Christ as his Lord and Savior, to 
the hour when he went to his re- 
ward, his whole soul appears to 
have been devoutly consecrated to 
God. It was a maxim with him, 
that they who live through Christ, 
‘should live henceforth not unto 
themselves, but unto him who died 
for them, and rose again.’ He could 
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not be satisfied with low attainments 
in piety. That every faculty of his 
mind, every acquisition he had made 
in knowledge, every influence which 
he possessed, or could acquire, 
should be devoted to the service of 
God in the gospel of his Son, seemed 
to him not only important as contri- 
buting to his success in preaching, 
but pre-eminently reasonable. From 
the commencement of his course as 
a Christian, he said with all sinceri- 
ty, with all his heart in his words, 
* Lord, I am thine in body, soul and 
spirit—thine, now—thine, through 
life—hine, till death—thine, for- 
ever.’ He had such assurance that 
he was really a converted man, that 
Christ was formed within him the 
hope of glory, and made unto him 
wisdom, righteousness, sanctification 
and redemption, that his mind was 
relieved in a great measure from 
embarrassment and perplexity on 
this point, and his undivided ener- 
gies left free for the prosecution of 
his great work. He was not merely 
a moral man, or a serious minded 
man, or a gifted man, or a learned 
man, or a man who hoped to be con- 
verted at some future time; but, as 
his life shows, a regenerated man. 
Nor was he merely a regenerated 
man; but a man of deep and ar- 
dent piety. Daily he * walked with 
God.” As on the mount of trans- 
figuration, he gazed upon the Re- 
deemer’s giory, till his own soul 
became penetrated with its beams, 
and itself radiant. Cultivating inti- 
mate fellowship with the Father and 
with his Son Jesus Christ, he became 
a lucid medium of communicating a 
divine influence to his fellow men. 
As a general rule, he went from his 
closet to the pulpit, and returned 
from the pulpit to his closet. He 
walked “in the garden where his 
great and only master dwelleth,” 
and came forth daily “ from that 
paradise, with his robes exhaling 
the perfume of its spices.” This 
made him interesting. This drew 
to him the attention and the hearts 
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of the people. This enabled him 
to throw around them cords of influ- 
ence, gentle and constraining, by 
which he drew sinners to Christ. 
He took heed to himself, kept his 
heart with all diligence, lived and 
preached for eternity. By purging 
himself from false ambition’s aspi- 
rations, and crucifying the flesh 
with its affections and its lusts, he 
became ‘a vessel unto honor,’ sanc- 
tified, and meet for the Master’s use. 
Honest with himself and with his 
God, he could not deal “in the false 
commerce of unfelt truth.” 

Hear him describe his habits of 
spirituality, just before he took or- 
ders. “Oh, what sweet communion 
had I daily vouchsafed with God in 
prayer, after my coming to Glou- 
cester! How often have | been car- 
ried out beyond myself, when medi- 
tating in the fields! How assuredly 
I felt that Christ dwelt in me and I 
in him; and how daily did | walk in 
the comforts of the Holy Ghost, and 
was edified and refreshed in the mul- 
titude of peace!” Again he writes, 
long after he had begun to preach, 
“There is nothing I dread more 
than having my heart drawn away 
by earthly objects. When that time 
comes, it will be over with me in- 
deed ; I must then bid adieu to zeal 
and fervency of spirit, and in effect 
bid the Lord Jesus depart from me. 
For alas, what room can there be 
for God, when a rival has taken pos- 
session of the heart? My blood runs 
cold at the very thought thereof. I 
can not, indeed I can not away with 
it.” ‘Jt is not for me to tell how 
often I use secret prayer; if I did 
not use it, nay, if in one sense I did 
not pray without ceasing, it would 
be difficult for me to keep up that 
frame of soul, which, by the divine 
blessing, I daily enjoy.” Speaking 
of his popularity, he says, “ It is too 
much for one man to be received as 
I have been by thousands. The 
thoughts of it lay me low, but I can 
not get low enough. I would wil- 
lingly sink into nothing before the 
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blessed Jesus, my all in all.” “ Let 
the name of Whitefield die, so that 
the cause of Christ may live.” 

In reading the Life of this won- 
derful man, noting his first introduc- 
tion into the kingdom of Christ, and 
marking his progress as a preacher, 
from the time he was reported to 
have driven fifteen mad by his first 
sermon, till the day of his depar- 
ture, when he exclaimed, ‘ Lord Je- 
sus, [am weary in thy work, but 
not of thy work,’—the evidence is 
constantly breaking in upon us and 
accumulating, that he was a man of 
deep and ardent piety. His religion 
was spiritual. It entered the heart. 
It stirred and purified its depths; 
and out of the abundance of the 
heart, the mouth spoke. 


“ For touching hearts, the only secret known, 
My worthy friend, is this; to have one of your 
own.” 


“After all,” says his biographer, 
“the grand secret of Whitefield’s 
power, was his devotional spirit. 
Had he been less prayerful, he 
would have been less powerful. He 
was the prince of preachers without 
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the vail, because he was a Jacob 
within the vail. His face shone when 
he came from the mount, because he 
had been long alone with God upon 
the mount. He was so often at the 
throne, and always so near it, that, 
like the apocalyptic angel, he came 
down clothed with its rainbow.” 
“ He loved the world that hated him ; the tear 
That dropped upon his Bible was sincere ; 
Assailed by scandal and the tongue of strife, 


His only answer was,—a blameless life ; 
And he that forged, and he that threw the 


dart, 
Had each a brother’s interest in his heart.” 


. Such were the endowments of 
the Rev. George Whitefield. Thus 
he felt, thus he prayed, thus he lived. 
Therefore, he acquired an influence 
over the multitudes unparalleled in 
the annals of preaching, and made 
for himself a name that will outlast 
stars and suns, and be had in ever- 
lasting remembrance. The follow- 
ing inscription, copied from the 
monument erected in Newbury- 
port, to his memory, may not be 
an inappropriate close to this brief 
account of his excellences as a 
preacher. 


Tus Cenotapn 
Is erected, with «ffectionate Veneration, 
To the Memory of 
The Rev. Geornce Wuarrerietp, 
Born at Gloucester, England, December 16, 1714, 
Educated at Oxford University ; ordained 1736. 
In a Ministry of Thirty-four Years, 
He crossed the Atlantic Thirteen times, 
And preached more than Eighteen Thousand Sermons. 
As a Soldier of the Cross, humble, devout, ardent, 


Preferring the Honor of C 


He = on the whole Armor of God ; 
irist to his own Interest, Repose, Reputation, and Life. 


As a Christian Orator, his deep Piety, disinterested zeal, and vivid 
Imagination, 
Gave unexampled Energy to his look, utterance, and action. 
Bold, fervent, pungent, and popular in his Eloquence, 

No other uninspired man ever preached to so large assemblies, 
Or enforced the simple Truths of the Gospel, by Motives 
So persuasive and awful, and with an Influence so powerful, 
On the Hearts of his Hearers. 

He died of Asthma, September 30, 1770, 

Suddenly exchanging his Life of unparalleled Labors 
For his Eternal Rest. 
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THE MINISTRY FAVORABLE TO THE HIGHEST DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF MIND. 


TuE various treatises on the po- 
sition and duties of the ministry, 
which within the last few years have 
gone abroad, have contributed much 
to form the advanced character of 
the modern American pulpit. There 
is yet one view of the sacred office, 
which, though not difficult of appre- 
hension, we have no where seen the 
subject of particular remark. It is 
the mental and moral influence of 
its duties returning on the minister 
himself. 'This therefore we propose 
for present consideration. 

The intellectual and moral per- 
fection of man is the highest end of 
his being. Minor pursuits are alone 
possessed of value and dignity as 
they subserve this final attainment. 
There is no tyranny of circumstan- 
ces, or depraved character, like that 
which checks the upward tendencies 
of the soul. Likeness to God is our 
chief end and happiness. Nothing 
is a permanent injury which does 
not hinder mental or moral growth ; 
and no gift is a real good but as it 
advances our spiritual well being. 

In choosing a profession for life, 
therefore, it becomes a question of 
high interest and importance, how 
far the particular duties to which it 
conducts us, favor in a greater or 
less degree that intellectual and mor- 
al culture, which are the power and 
beauty, the glory and greatness, of 
the human mind. 

These observations show what 
constitutes the highest development 
of mind. Culture of the soul exists 
in every degree. Intellectual ma- 
turity and perfection imply, not 
extravagant expansion of one pow- 
er, but the united growth and har- 
monious exercise of all. By acom- 
plete development of mind, we mean 
then, not extraordinary cultivation 
of a single faculty, or the excess of 
any emotion, but the full-orbed soul, 


of constant, growing light and in- 
fluence, in which are ripening to- 
gether all the faculties, and unfold- 
ing all the virtues of man. 

The answer to our inquiry will 
now depend on the estimate formed 
of the active and contemplative du- 
ties of the ministry, as every char- 
acter is chiefly determined by the 
nature of its studies and its asso- 
ciations. Before pronouncing how 
far any profession cherishes the no- 
bler attributes and manifestations of 
mind, we consider the nature of the 
subjects it offers to our thought ; the 
exercise it affords to the reasoning 
and imaginative faculties ; the field 
which it opens for the action of 
gentle and heroic moral qualities, 
and the stimulus it supplies to exer- 
tion. Under the force of such con- 
ditions all human greatness is born. 

The first point of argument then 
for the superiority of the ministry 
to other professions as most favora- 
ble to enlargement of the mind, is 
found in the grandeur of those sub- 
jects with which religion, attentively 
studied, brings the soul in contact. 
Truth is the life of mind. It is that 
on which it feeds and grows. ‘There 
is no plainer law of the mental con- 
stitution than that we become grad- 
ually assimilated to the objects of 
constant thought. That the soul 
may become great, it must have 
great objects of contemplation. A 
man can hardly be a of low mind, 
if that mind is continually open on 
vast objects, and filled with enduring 
interest. For illustration, take the 
science of astronomy. Here is a 
great system of truth, exalting the 
soul, as it lifts the eye, to heaven. 
The first reason is the immensity of 
the objects filling the astronomer’s 
vision. ‘The mere contemplation of 
the heavens is ennobling. It awa- 
kens the soul to a new world of 
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thought, and fills it with the gran- 
deur of the universe. 

So in the world of active life. 
The same truth recurs in the histo- 
ry of all great men and revolutions. 
Truths which overwhelm the soul 
with a sense of infinity, which take 
hold of everlasting interests, have 
an omnipotent energy abiding in 
them. Like God in his absolute 
reign, they admit no fellowship, no 
equality. In their presence man 
loses the thought of common cares. 
Trifling interests are forgotten while 
the mind gives itself up to awe in 
contemplation of infinite and sol- 
emn truths. 

A single great thought, continu- 
ally revolved, understood, and felt, 
is often enough to change entirely 
the character of a mind, and the 
course of a life. One clear insight 
into the true end of life, one glance 
into the mystery of our nature and 
destiny, one deep conviction of the 
immutable rights of man, has revo- 
lutionized men and kingdoms. Be- 
sides, there is a connection between 
great thoughts, by which one intro- 
duces another. The eye is hardly 
fixed on a single star before the sky 
is filled with the rushing glories of 
auniverse of worlds. Such is the 
law in all human investigations and 
pursuits. 

The idea of a profession is exclu- 
sive. It is the conception of a class 
of men, and a class of ideas. To 
each belong certain engrossing top- 
ics, ideas of its own, upon which 
the mind is oftener and more in- 
tently occupied than on all others. 
So that, unless its peculiar trains 
of thought are themselves of libe- 
ralizing tendency, there is danger 
that confinement to a profession will 
contract rather than enlarge the 
mind. In the character of those 
original and ever recurring ideas as 
trivial or grand, resides the primary 
element of feebleness or strength. 

What then are the ever-present 
ideas of the minister—the controlling 
themes of reflection and discourse ? 


First and chief is the idea of 
Gop—the Eternal and the Almigh- 
ty. Let us contemplate it in itself, 
and in its influence. The idea of 
God is the highest conception of the 
human mind. We behold in it all 
that is grand in a power which ex- 
tends around and above us without 
limits; all that is sacred and vene- 
rable in wisdom and goodness, which 
no finite intellect can fathom, with 
whatever is alluring in kindness and 
touching in mercy. It is this idea, 
infinitely more grand than the most 
astonishing attainments of philoso- 
phy or conceptions of poetry, which, 
in the steady contemplation of sanc- 
tified intelligence, contributes more 
than all else to the endless advance- 
ment of minds in heaven. 

But such mental illumination and 
advancement come only from dwell- 
ing on the object by devout medita- 
tion on the creation where lines of 
celestial glory are revealed, or in 
the intense solemnity of prayer. 
The promised iand lies beyond Pis- 
gah, and he who would see it must 
climb to the point of vision. Go 
forth, then, and learn God in his 
works. Explore the wonders of the 
earth and heavens, till the mind 
comes back, overwhelmed with the 
greatness of that Being whom we 
worship, bowed in reverence, and 
trembling with awe at thought of 
infinite wisdom and almighty power. 
Such objects no man can steadily 
contemplate without having his mind 
lifted up to something of that great- 
ness which he adores. 

The idea of God is indeed an 
universal one. It is peculiarly a 
truth for the human race, giving au- 
thority to law, and furnishing to man 
a source of boundless consolation. 

Still it is a truth like all others, to 
be appropriated by the free action 
of the mind. And who so likely to 
receive its benefit as he who is ever 
revolving it in the recesses of his 
thoughts? The priest of the Lord 
dwells in the pavilion of the Almigh- 
ty. He ministers at the altar, and 
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lights its sacred fires. He treads the 
inner courts of the temple, and hears 
daily the solemn voices of the sanc- 
tuary. Itis but natural that on him, 
more than on ordinary men should 
fall the spell of its heavenly power. 

Whatever of grandeur belongs to 
God, attaches itself to the adminis- 
tration of His government. The 
course of Providence, moving aloft, 
“as on eagles’ wings,” through the 
storms of the world, marks divinity 
to men. How superior to ordinary 
views of human life is the faith 
which beholds all events obedient to 
the control of a Providence, wise 
and just, and directed to the accom- 
plishment of a benevolent end. It 
is easy to see how such wide pros- 
pects affect elevation of character. 

Religion, operating through its 
higher truths, is inseparable from 
the advancement of the human in- 
tellect. The greatest character can 
develope only under an impression 
of the eternal realities of the uni- 
verse. Man attains no resemblance 
to God while living in a world of 
shadows. This land of dreams, 
which flits before us, but decoys 
and wastes the mind. Only looking 
through it and above it, inhabiting a 
world of higher conceptions, and 
conversant with the nobler truths 
and interests of religion, the mind 
towers up to the stature of an intel- 
ligent and immortal being. 

And this suggests another point, 
the impression of the Christian idea 
of God on the temper of mind. A 
calm, philosophic temperament is 
often as needful to success as gran- 
deur of thought and force of intel- 
lect. Religion aids this. It makes 
the timid brave, and the weak strong. 
Belief in God, more than all things 
else, lifts us above the depression of 
calamity, and gives that settled and 
tranquil mind, which is best suited 
to intellectual effort and success. 

There is another distinction of 
these truths, answering more com- 
pletely to the law of our mental 
progress. The presentation of one 


class of views, without any variety, 
belittles, or at best but feebly im- 
presses the mind. It is the glory of 
Christianity that its ideas are not 
so bounded as to imprison the intel- 
lect, like the narrow creeds of pa- 
ganism. It opens the mind on a 
vast field of truth, and at the same 
time, its principal ideas—God, Christ 
and heaven, are capable of indefi- 
nite enlargement, at once the result 
and impulse of renewing mental 
power. 

So with Christian views of human 
life. Man, as the child of eternity, 
the heir of endless life, or endless 
woe, is invested with a dignity and 
importance unknown before. Life 
becomes solemn and earnest. The 
prophet of the Lord walks among 
men, but his thoughts are on eter- 
nal things. While the crowd around 
him are consumed with momentary 
cares, he is dwelling on the desti- 
nies of the soul ages to come, when 
the heavens shall be rolled together 
as a scroll, and earth and time be 
gone. He sits upon the mount of 
contemplation, amid the undimmed 
brightness of eternal day, and glory 
covers him. In the hours of lonely 
meditation, thought wanders afar 
above to the celestial world, ** there 
in the land of faith adores,” or 
broods with untired wing over the 
blackness of darkness, and the ever 
burning lake. Oh! what scenes 
here rush upon the mental eye. 
Such a mind can not degrade itself 
to the level of ordinary men. Stand- 
ing on the heights of revelation, 
and looking away at God and eter- 
nity, with overpowering thoughts 
and emotions crowding on him, he 
will not stoop to the low things of 
earth. His intellect, his aims, his 
character, naturally take the vaster 
proportions of the unseen world. 

Next, we observe the exercise 
given by religion, and the studies of 
a minister, to the reasoning faculties. 
A prominent difference between re- 
ally great and common men in the 
same department of investigation or 
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active duties, is that the enlarged, 
comprehending minds have pursued 
their studies in the form of science. 
Not content with beholding the sep- 
arate grandeur of particular truths, 
they have endeavored to connect 
those truths with each other; to 
show their relations, their mutual 
harmony and support. They have 
labored by long and patient induc- 
tion of particular phenomena to ar- 
rive at general laws. And thus by 
slow and wasting toil has been rear- 
ed the pyramid of scientific truth, 
itself the enduring monument to 
their fame. 

Even astronomy failed to free it- 
self from ministering to superstition 
and terror, till its laws were under- 
stood. Then began its mightiest 
influence on the human intellect. 
Long had the philosopher turned his 
telescopes nightly to the heavens. 
But yet the highest order of mind 
was notseen. It was not enough to 
number the stars, and mark the 
time of their periodic revolutions. 
Only when Newton rose by long 
processes of investigation to trace 
a system among stars and suns; to 
demonstrate in every movement of 
the heavenly bodies obedience to 
an universal law, and thus lay the 
foundation of one of the noblest of 
sciences,—did the world pronounce 
the astronomer great. After induc- 
tion comes deduction, the applica- 
tion of general laws to explain par- 
ticular phenomena. These are both 
high efforts of the mind. 

In asserting that the ministry is 
well adapted to exercise our facul- 
ties of analysis, investigation, and 
of classifying truth, we claim for 
religion the character of a science. 
By a science is commonly meant a 
system of general laws ascertained 
respecting any material or spiritual 
existences. 

In this sense evidently religion is 
not only a science, but the noblest 
of all sciences. For while astron- 
omy, and chemistry and geology 
treat simply of the coarse elements 


and properties of matter, religion 
reveals a system of laws which 
govern the spiritual world; which 
regulate the relations of mind with 
mind ; of man with his brother here, 
and with God above. The outward 
universe, studied and adored by in- 
fidel philosophers, is valuable only 
as the abode of intelligent existence, 
and the theatre of moral action. To 
overlook these great agents and in- 
terests in the study of material sci- 
ence is the gross, though constant 
blunder of atheistical philosophy. 
Where is the spirit of Plato gone, 
that God and his government are not 
now thought of, in that classiication 
of the sciences, which is intended to 
embrace man’s widest knowledge 
of the universe of things ? 

Every gem in the sky is told, the 
bowels of the earth are explored, to 
render the circle of truth complete. 
Yet it is forgotten that there is in the 
bosom of man a brighter gem, and 
in his relations to God are bound up 
more momentous interests. But 
this is ignorance as well as impiety. 
The universe is but the veil of the 
Almighty, to soften, while it reflects 
the glory which no man can see. 
Science is the record of his invisible 
movements, discovered only in their 
effects. The laws of nature are his 
immutable will; and he studies 
them to no profit who is not led to 
Him. To make men realize the 
presence and agency of the unseen 
God is the office of science as well 
as of religion. Every thing is re- 
lated to the Deity, and itis in tracing 
the Supreme Intelligence in all his 
works, in following them up to that 
power, and wisdom, and goodness 
in which they had their origin, lies 
the great labor and progress of cre- 
ated minds. Instead then of allow- 
ing the denial that religion has the 
certainty and universality of a sci- 
ence, we afhrm that its claims to 
that character are such as should 
make unbaptized philosophy retire 
in shame. Divine truth is above 
all other truth, as God is enthroned 
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over all other beings. And when 
the proud monument of science and 
art is reared to heaven, let religion 
descend from the skies, to sit on the 
summit of human knowledge, its 
glorious and celestial crown. 

Is it asked, where in religion is 
the opportunity for scientific investi- 
gation? We answer, not to ascer- 
tain the facts of religion, nor to es- 
tablish laws of human duty, for these 
are the revelation of God. But to 
show the harmony of those laws 
with the wants and powers of the 
human soul; to draw out distinctly 
the evidences of their divine origin ; 
and more than all, to follow that in- 
duction of all laws and all science, 
which leads to one Supreme, Eternal 
Mind. 

To the minister then as his pecu- 
liar study the whole moral universe 
is outspread. It is his province to 
examine and unfold whatever con- 
cerns the authority of God, or the 
eternal safety of man. The science 
of theology in its fullest extent, 
natural and revealed; the vast field 
of moral philosophy and divine gov- 
ernment; the free and accountable 
nature of man; the premonitions 
within of wrathful elements that 
lurk and mutter beneath the eternal 
darkness ; the great problems of hu- 
man life, human nature, and human 
destiny, are before him. 

To religion, as the highest truth, 
all truth is tributary. This is the 
vantage ground of the minister. 
Material and mental science are 
completely subservient to his use, 
both for purposes of illustration and 
argument. Thus an acquaintance 
with astronomy has doubtless sug- 
gested many of the splendid con- 
ceptions of Chalmers. The same 
rule obtains in all departments of 
knowledge. Whatever illustrates 
the power, and wisdom, and good- 
ness of God, contributes directly to 
the grand object of the preacher, to 
bow the human mind before an in- 
visible object of worship. Whatev- 
er commends the law of God to the 


reason and conscience, powerfully 
aids in enforcing obligation. Pur- 
suing these general subjects, coun- 
teracts the tendency to exclusiveness 
of idea which belongs to profession- 
al study, adding the philosopher to 
the Christian, by uniting piety with 
the widest liberality and enlarge- 
ment of mind. 

With this widening of mental 
reach, comes the secret sympathy 
of devotional taste with a love of 
nature, and the soft coloring of char- 
acter, arising from this influence. 
The same moral causes which give 
strength, also impart beauty to the 
mind. Viewed in its highest rela- 
tions, religion produces all the effect 
of the sublimest poetry. Faith gives 
more than poetic insight into the 
beauty and significance of all living 
things. ‘To a mind filled with reli- 
gious thought, creation is full of 
spiritual lessons. The heavens de- 
clare ihe glory of God, and the earth 
is full of his praise. ‘To him comes 
home that truth, which is not merely 
an image, that the universe is a tem- 
ple, inhabited by no outward forms, 
but by the real presence of the object 
of worship. Night, with her solemn 
train, moving round the earth from 
age to age, is its vaulted roof; the 
winds and waves its hymns; the 
opening day its morning orisons, 
and “the light of setting suns” its 
evening sacrifice. Under the former 
impulses, the mind bursts up into 
a new and higher region of thought. 
These shed around that sudden ele- 
vation of intellect a soft and mellow 
light. 

But to the point of eliciting truth. 
Even to ascertain and harmonize 
the doctrines of religion with the 
Bible in our hands, requires no small 
share of intellectual acuteness and 
judgment. For this as careful an 
examination and comparison of pas- 
sages is needed as the induction of 
material phenomena in the journal 
of a philosopher. In both cases 
facts diverse and seemingly contra- 
dictory have to be harmonized, and 
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things alike to be distinguished ; the 
place and circumstances of each 
must be weighed; and a nice dis- 
cernment to hold the scales of evi- 
dence, and cool impartiality of judg- 
ment are equally necessary. What- 
ever sagacity in reasoning distin- 
uishes the advocate ; whatever love 
of truth, and patient search for it, 
immortalize the judge, are here in 
constant requisition. Hence the 
greatest reasoners of our country 
and the world, have been theologians. 
So in removing objections, and 
establishing the claims of religion 
to be received among the most cer- 
tain matters of human belief, the 
minister will have occasion often to 
compare the teachings of Christian- 
ity with the inductions of science. 
The benevolence of God’s constitu- 
tion, and the rectitude of his eternal 
law, have to be defended before the 
reason of man. ‘The grounds of all 
religion, and thus the highest moral 
questions are involved in the harmo- 
ny of nature with the word of God. 
Thus the world of science, as oppo- 
sing or upholding religion, is the 
field of his debate. It will not do 
to say that philosophy has no right 
to influence religious belief. Many 
of its conclusions are as certain as 
the evidences of Christianity. All 
objections to a divine religion, it is 
his high duty to meet. When the 
natural philosopher has arrived by 
induction at the laws of a particular 
science, it is his business by a higher 
induction to show the harmony of 
all well founded scie. :e with the 
truths of man’s moral nature and 
accountability, and complete the vic- 
tory of faith over unbelief. 
Frequent exercise of the intellect 
on the grand truths and arguments 
of religion, thus imposed as a part 
of ministerial duty, never fails to 
produce an enlarged habit of mind, 
a commanding reach and power of 
thought. Toa part of these eviden- 
ces, Butler and Paley devoted nu- 
merous and toilsome years, and 
illustrated in their philosophic emi- 
Vol. II. 7 


nence, and still more in the eleva- 
tion and serenity of their lives, the 
influence of their pursuits. 

Where they led, the ministry are 
called to follow. If the Gospel is 
ever to triumph over the world, its 
truth must be placed on impregna- 
ble foundations. The work is not 
done. The evidences of Christianity 
are but beginning to be explored. 
We are invited to new worlds of 
discovery. On this field lie the 
treasures of universal learning and 
history. Nature gives testimony to 
her Creator. Arguments of infinite 
force and extent are found in the 
analogies of the external world. 
Connected as man is by invisible 
relations with the universe ; placed 
midway in the scale of being be- 
tween the insect and the Deity ;— 
every thing within him, in the world 
around, and the heaven above, eve- 
ry gradation of intelligence ascend- 
ing from nature to spirit, and to 
God, bears witness to the dignity, 
and capacities, and worth, of an 
immortal soul. 

Christianity is sometimes reproach- 
ed as an arbitrary appointment, nei- 
ther requiring nor admitting expla- 
nation—an impression, as unjust to 
religion as it is pernicious to man. 
There is no institution, human or 
divine, which is less arbitrary. It 
has its foundation in essential and 
ineradicable wants, in the undying 
nature of a human soul. Let the 
ministers of religion set themselves 
to this high argument. Let it be 
shown that Christianity is adapted 
as no other religion is, to every fac- 
ulty and sentiment of our being; to 
man in his intellectual, social, and 
religious character, as a spirit intel- 
ligent, accountable, and immortal ; 
that it alone sets before him life’s 
true end and dignity; leading to 
that harmony of the soul with her- 
self, of reason and conscience with 
appetite and passion, which is the 
sum of her aspirations; of man- 
kind with each other, and of all 
with God; that it alone can bring 
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man inte that tranquil and blessed 
condition for which he was intended, 
and in which only he can attain the 
full growth of his powers, and a 
happiness which is perfect. Such 
is the exposition of the Gospel for 
which the world is sighing. 

Christianity can not assume her 
universal reign, till she comes forth 
arrayed in celestial beauty. This 
will be done when the gospel shall 
appear in its own native character, 
a scheme broader than philosophy, 
whose origin is higher than earth, 
recognizing man’s true nature, deal- 
ing with his highest interests, an- 
swering the supplications of want, 
and more than fulfilling the prophe- 
cies of hope. 

We indicate the liberalizing ten- 
dency of a profession, by designa- 
ting its duties. The minister stands 
on the high places of the field. 
Overlooking the defenses of religion, 
he is ever strengthening its walls, 
and deepening its foundations. His 
mind is continually exercised to 
fortify and establish the power of 
Christianity on earth, by profounder 
investigations into the greatest sub- 
jects, to which the human intellect 
is ever directed. 

All the topics we have named and 
more; the empire of law as gov- 
erning the universe, knowing noth- 
ing of pardon, except through the 
New Testament in a Redeemer’s 
blood ; the debasing and hardening 
tendencies of sin ; the purifying in- 
fluence of Christian faith and hope ; 
the effect of Christianity upon civil- 
ization ; the results to flow from the 
spread of the gospel; with a multi- 
tude of like subjects of a compre- 
hensive character, all come proper- 
ly within the range of ministerial 
study and discourse, requiring close 
and prolonged examination, and giv- 
ing scope to the loftiest human 

owers. 

Thus we have spoken of religion 
as fitted to enlarge and strengthen 
the intellect of man universally, and 
above all, of the Christian teacher 
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as its student and expounder, through 
the simple grandeur of its subjects 
alone, and the study of those gen- 
eral principles which give it the 
character of a science. 

Here we may pause and look 
around. We have before us already 
a power of expansion beyond all 
estimate, in the simple influence of 
habitual communion with truths, 
awful as the being and attributes of 
God, vast as eternity. He who 
wanders among realities and inter- 
ests such as these, climbing those 
awful heights of Divine existence 
which at once excite and baffle hu- 
man inquiry, and hanging over the 
abysses of the universe, is like the 
traveller among the mountains of 
Switzerland, where he is surrounded 
at every step, by the gigantic forms 
of nature, and feels his soul alter- 
nately bowed in the deepest dust of 
humility, and raised to heaven with 
emotions of awe and grandeur. 

The soul, rapt in contempla- 
tion day by day, whereinto God’s 
word and spirit enter and abide, is 
emancipated at length from the 
bonds of space and time. It has a 
source of elevation which no lesser 
influence can inspire. Genius may 
climb the mountain top, but if it 
leave not earthly things, its vision is 
hemmed by low and narrow bounds. 
But where imagination tires, devo- 
tion taught by God, soars aloft to 
dwell by the eternal throne, to learn 
the celestial hymn, and look out 
where around unnumbered suns rise 
and set, and beneath, stars and sys- 
tems roll. ‘Thoughts taking hold 
on eternity, affections embracing the 
universe and the Deity, constitute 
the religious spirit already an inhab- 
itant of the unfading world, and 
life bears witness to a growing con- 
formity to the perfect existence of 
heaven. 

But on this point we have linger- 
ed too long. The delightful theme 
betrays us. ‘The ministry has other 
duties than the investigation of truth. 
It is rather in the application than 
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in the settlement of principles a 
minister’s time must be passed, and 
we have now to contemplate him 
entering on this new field for the 
exertion of his powers. 

We have spoken of deduction as 
a high effort of mind. By this, or 
by reasoning generally, is meant 
application of established laws to 
particular facts under them, or the 
reduction by a logical process of 
complicated phenomena to simple 
principles intuitive to all, and at 
which discussion terminates. How 
important a part this kind of dis- 
course plays in all public instruction 
is obvious. ‘The statesman can oc- 
cupy but a small part of his time 
in studying the abstract science of 
political economy. On his skill in 
applying a few general principles 
to intricate questions of policy will 
chiefly depend his success. 

In the multiplicity of duties which 
this new department of ministerial 
labor has created, how wide is the 
range given to intellectual power, 
Here the practical character of this 
office comes into view, and its value 
is recognized as a mighty moral in- 
fluence ever operating for the wel- 
fare of society. Rules of duty are 
to be applied to men in a thousand 
different circumstances. Into no 
relation, social or political, can man 
enter, into which the obligations of 
religion do not follow him. And 
never shall we witness the full ef- 
fect of Christianity untii its influ- 
ence is felt restraining, governing 
men in every relation, and at all 
times. The position occupied by 
the minister as the guardian of pub- 
lic morality is wholly peculiar, and 
supremely important. His object 
is nothing less than to bring every 
human soul, and relation, and act, 
into strict conformity to the ever- 
lasting law ; and thus, as his influ- 
ence flows on into futurity, to bring 
under the control of truth and se- 
cure to God the mind of genera- 
tions. Rules are laid down by him 
for the guidance of life more com- 


prehensive than any human govern- 
ment can prescribe. Actions which 
no earthly power deigns or dares to 
notice, are fit subjects for his ap- 
proval orcondemnation. ‘The bear- 
ing of Christianity on society and 
government opens another field into 
which as God’s ambassador he has 
a right to enter, and where the di- 
vine law must reign. Religious 
principle must pervade every social 
organization, and regulate all duties 
between manand man. Is here no 
opportunity for strength of mind to 
show itself? In this are no wide 
grasp of intellect, no power of ar- 
gument, no eloquence of persuasion, 
demanded ? Does the legislator lay 
down laws to govern his fellow 
men? ‘The Christian minister lays 
down a law which is to govern him 
in his legislation; a law supported 
not indeed by the penal enactments 
of men, but by the more terrible 
sanctions of infinite wrath and al- 
mighty power. Among the ambas- 
sadors of earthly courts he appears 
a messenger of the King of kings. 
It is thought high praise of one’s 
abilities to be honored as the ex- 
pounder of a state constitution. But 
here it is given toa feeble mortal to 
expound a law to kings; to unfold 
and apply the principles which 
guide, not the administration of one 
state or nation, but which govern 
the whole universe of God, un- 
changed from the beginning ; and 
which are to last and extend their 
mighty sway over infinite worlds, 
and through interminable ages. 

It seems proper in this connection 
to remark on the dignity of the min- 
isterial office as devoted to religious 
instruction. Intellectual culture is 
owned in the instinctive homage of 
society as adding elevation to indi- 
vidual character. The gift which 
it is so honorable to possess, it must 
be still more soto impart. Accord- 
ingly, however unworthy and tri- 
fling the estimate of fashionable 
opinion, the office of a teacher has 


held a high place in the regards of 
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the wisest of mankind, and the faith- 
ful instructor is justly honored by 
them as a benefactor to the human 
race. Thought, quickening of the 
mind to activity, the energy of self- 
command, and the triumphs of life, 
are the gifts of early education. 

Moral cultivation has superior ex- 
cellence. By so much the office of 
a religious teacher excels all others. 
Communicating higher views of 
man’s nature and destinies, leading 
to a juster estimate and more cor- 
rect principles of this life, and fix- 
ing the uplifted eye of faith on an- 
other and better to come, the bless- 
ings he imparts, the sacred memo- 
rials he leaves behind him, are in 
the changed character and happiness 
of the soul, in purified desires, en- 
larged affections and elevated hopes. 

If such be the demands in preach- 
ing the Gospel on the reasoning 
powers, no less wide is the field 
which it opens to the imagination, 
and no less powerful is the appeal 
to every feeling of the human breast. 
To the orator these are essential. 
The preacher may reason well and 
yet his hearers be unaffected. His 
arguments are conclusive, yet sin is 
not alarmed. Lines of truth fall 
clear and soft as moonbeams on the 
painted windows of the cathedral 
and the marble of the altar, yet as 
cold. Imagination is indispensable 
to the highest eloquence. Men, es- 
pecially when addressed in large 
bodies, are controlled more by ima- 
ges than abstract ideas. ‘ The vis- 
ion and faculty divine” irradiates all 
human thought, and gives it life, 
brilliancy, and power. 

To the preacher quick conception 
and imaginative powers are espe- 
cially necessary, to diversify the in- 
structions of the pulpit, to infuse 
new life into those solemn services 
which sometimes weary in the act 
of repetition; to suit the music of 
religion to each changeful mood 
and temper of the human heart, 
and make its old truths like the time- 
worn sublimities of nature, ever 
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fresh and new. Vivid description 
and deep emotion—feelings awa- 
kened in the orator’s own bosom, 
and communicated to those around 
him, with striking delineation of 
past and future scenes,—these are 
the influences which seize on men’s 
hearts and carry them away. Bursts 
of eloquence, such as charm and 
sway the world, are not the product 
of a cold and reasoning intellect. 
They come in moments of self-for- 
getfulness and devotion, when the 
heart is possessed by truth, and 
those feelings which come from the 
Spirit of God, with a power which 
admits neither resistance nor con- 
trol. For these there must be a 
theme, an audience, and an occa- 
sion to kindle the speaker’s imagin- 
ation, and arouse his feelings to the 
utmost effort. 

All these impulses surround and 
animate the faithful minister. He 
isan orator. Labors of thought and 
agonies of prayer are his prepara- 
tion. Placed in the midst of a hur- 
rying, worldly age, he addresses 
men as estranged from their Maker, 
at war with God, while hastening to 
his bar. Before him lies the image 
of a world in ruins. On a dark 
and swift-rolling billow man flies to 
eternity. Generation after genera- 
tion hurries onward and away with- 
out God and without hope. Here, 
then, the preacher stands to call 
men back from their wild pursuit of 
pleasure and wealth to seek first the 
kingdom of God. He comes to 
man polluted by sin, and points him 
to heaven. ‘To reason of righteous- 
ness, temperance, and judgment to 
come ; to turn men from darkness 
to light, and from the power of Sa- 
tan unto God; to unite and purify 
the church; to quicken piety, and 
encourage effort;—are the objects 
which animate the toil, and give ur- 
gency to the appeals of the minister 
of Christ. 

If zeal and constancy correspond 
at all with the greatness of the work 
to be done, then must he who stands 
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on the watchtower of religion, as 
of freedom, be ever awake. At 
home, and abroad, in his chosen 
flock, and upon the church univer- 
sal, must his influence be felt in 
the encouragement which he gives 
to Christian enterprise in every form. 
Look, what gigantic schemes the 
ministry are appointed to carry on. 
While the heralds of salvation are 
plunging into the depths of our 
western forests, and bearing the 
word of life to every shore, on pas- 
tors at home rests the business of 
sustaining them, of increasing their 
numbers and strength until the ban- 
ner of the cross waves on every 
hill, and the whole earth be filled 
with the knowledge of God. An 
enterprise so stupendous, summon- 
ing into action every faculty and 
noble sentiment of man, exalts to- 
gether all the elements of his being. 
The force of that single motive, the 
conversion of the world, has pro- 
duced more grandeur of character 
than all worldly ambition beside—a 
motive that made Paul and Luther 
the fathers of ages in which their 
influence should control the desti- 
nies of mankind; that awoke the 
unconquerable minds of Loyola and 
Xavier to such prodigies of human 
exertion ; and that still sends forth 
thousands to perish in distant climes 
for the universal regeneration of 
man. 

And not merely the objects sought, 
but the records of inspiration them- 
selves from which the mind learns 
its lessons of benevolence, call into 
exercise imagination and feeling. 
All the scenes of history and proph- 
ecy, the primitive innocence and 
sad apostasy of man; sin with its 
train of woes; the life, sufferings, 
and death of the Son of God; with 
the retributions of eternity,—are at 
the preacher’s command. Scope is 
given him for every variety of sub- 
ject and illustration, from the gentle 
whisperings of Calvary to the light- 
nings of Sinai, and the thunders of 
the judgment day. 


Such is the inspiring character of 
the Gospel. Join with this a power 
of language adequate to the expres- 
sion of Christian themes, and the 
pulpit will witness effects transcend- 
ing all other human impressions. 

‘** When Massillon entered the pul- 
pit,” we are told, “not the pious 
and the sober merely, but the vota- 
ries of pleasure and business throng- 
ed the church. The theater was 
forsaken, the court forgot their 
amusements, and the monarch de- 
scended from his throne to hear 
the illustrious preacher. While he 
spoke, the king trembled ; while he 
denounced the indignation of God 
against a corrupted court, nobility 
shrunk into nothing; while he de- 
scribed the terrors of a judgment to 
come, infidelity turned pale; and 
the congregation, unable to resist 
the power of his language, rose 
from their seats in agony.” 

In the production of such wonder- 
ful effects there was no great secret. 
The power of that humble priest 
lay in the simple fervor, the natu- 
ral earnestness and eloquence of a 
glowing and sanctified mind. So 
the flash of Whitefield’s eye, and 
the tone of his voice, wrought with 
electric power, because through ev- 
ery outward art and grace shone a 
celestial fire, a soul baptized with 
the Holy Ghost sent down from 
heaven. 

Such examples show us the power 
of religious truth presented with that 
divine ardor and love which is its 
natural accompaniment, and raise 
our ideas of that office whose duty 
it is to publish it to the world as the 
first of earthly dignities. 

To the previous arguments for 
the superiority of the ministry, may 
be added, its influence, though si- 
lent, is more wide-spread and last- 
ing than any other. It is sometimes 
objected that the labors of the min- 
ister are not followed by that mark- 
ed effect which attends efforts in 
the senate and at the bar. If im- 
mediate impression alone be re- 
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garded, this is perhaps true. Yet it 
is a fact easy of explanation, and 
argues in the clergy no mental in- 
feriority. ‘The objects of both must 
be considered to render the esti- 
mate correct. There are different 
kinds of interest a public speaker 
may excite, as he appeals to pas- 
sion on the one hand, or on the oth- 
er to reason, the nobler affections 
and conscience of man. The grand- 
est of all human results is produced 
by addressing the higher faculties 
and the moral sentiments. A dem- 
agogue may infuriate the mob with- 
out one grain of sense in him or 
them. It needs no great power to 
produce effects which last for a mo- 
ment by appealing to hatred or fear. 
These are passions quickly roused, 
and the reckless and unprincipled 
excite them most easily. Far other 
is the business of him of whom we 
speak. The minister of Jesus has 
no object to foster pride, and inflame 
passion and excite to violence, but, 
infinitely higher, to calm the agita- 
ted breast, and breathe into it purer 
feelings and a spirit of peace. The 
word spoken by him strikes not at 
sudden, temporary effects, but has 
an aim to control the whole current 
of life and of society. And its re- 
sults are to be measured by the fruit 
of years. 

Such influence characterizes the 
truest sublimity of intellect. The 
great man toils insecret. ‘There he 
labors intensely for enduring results. 
Like the stately elm, which grows 
up by the silent process of nature 
through the lapse of a century, the 
great mind attains its extraordinary 
growth, not in the hot-bed of pas- 
sion, but under the clear light of 
heaven, by the sun and air and dew 
of holy thought, and pure motive, 
and benevolent action. 

We confess to us there is no great- 
ness like this—the greatness of Lu- 
ther, and Fenelon, and Robert Hall ; 
a sympathy with all things great and 
good, sanctifying genius, and per- 
vading its highest manifestations ; 
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and even the picture of Erskine or 
Webster in the finest passages of 
their oratory sinks beside the in- 
spired eloquence of the blind preach- 
erand Massillon, or Whitefield at 
Moorfields, or John Wesley preach- 
ing on his father’s grave. 

What now is the witness of the 
Christian ages to the power and val- 
ue of the ministry ? To what grand 
result have their labors for centuries 
tended? The answer is written in 
history. For near two thousand 
years the pulpit has ranked in its 
effects on mankind with the great 
influences of literature and legisla- 
tion, often animating and controll- 
ing both. Instances of exalted at- 
tainments and successful exertion 
every where abound in the church. 
From the days of the golden-mouth- 
ed Chrysostom to Saurin and Bour- 
daloue, these depositaries of learn- 
ing and religion have spoken in 
commanding tones to the world. 
And to pass by the million-voiced 
appeals which no record has pre- 
served, there still live in the body 
of English literature productions of 
the ministry, specimens of as lofty 
eloquence, of as pure thought and 
sentiment, as ever enriched the no- 
blest of human tongues. 

These are the men who have led 
in every important moral movement. 
They have headed the advancing 
columns of liberty, of humanity 
and religion throughout the globe. 
Armed with the authority of God, 
they alone have been able to stand 
in ages of despotism against the ty- 
ranny of kings. See how the labors 
of the fearless reformers sent out a 
restoring influence among the na- 
tions, as it brought the truths and 
motives of religion into new and 
fresher contact with the general 
mind. So in all ages of the church 
the influence of a truly Christian 
ministry has been to preserve belief 
in God, to keep alive the sense of 
religion and accountability in the 
world, the best bonds of society, and 
the chief blessings of mankind. Ser- 
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vants of God, they have proved the 
most devoted benefactors of men ; 
at once the supporters of divine au- 
thority, and the friends of human 
advancement. 

There is yet another point which 
requires mention to give complete- 
ness to this subject. If is the influ- 
ence of pastoral duties on the mind 
and character of a minister. In 
considering the tendency of a pro- 
fession to enlarge or contract the 
mind, the exercise given to the intel- 
lect is not the only item of account. 
We wish to learn its bearing on the 
whole spiritual man. Intellect can 
not be divorced from the affections. 
Whatever affects the heart, aflects 
also the understanding. ‘That sys- 
tem of influences which is most fa- 
vorable to a perfect intellectual and 
moral development of man, is one 
which unites contemplative duties 
with active life, gratifying at once 
studious habits and social propensi- 
ties, adding to the force of abstract 
thought the influence of human and 
humanizing associations. 

The happy union of these influen- 
ces, strikes us as a peculiar felicity 
of the ministry. ‘The profession ne- 
cessitates acquaintance with men. 
And the mingling of active pastoral 
duties with hours of intense medita- 
tion and study, we are persuaded, 
if entered on with a right spirit, will 
be found favorable to the formation 
of the purest and loveliest character. 
Mingling with all classes of society, 
frees the kind pastor from that nar- 
row bigotry and pride, so prejudicial 
to purity, elevation and force of 
character. He sees all sides of hu- 
man life and human nature. His 
associations, so far as they are select 
at all, are chiefly with the pure, the 
holy, the blessed of the world. Or, 
if he looks after others, it is like 
Howard, entering the prisons of the 
condemned, or the Savior sitting at 
meat with publicans; an mtercourse 
of mercy, from which the pure spirit 
of piety receives no contamination, 
while, as the eye of pity fills with 


tears, the soul of devotion ascends 
to a yet loftier elevation. 

The world does not afford a sight 
combining more of dignity and of 
grace than such a Christian minister, 
mingling like his master, among all 
classes, sharing in their sympathies, 
and soothing their sorrows ; lifting 
up holy hands in the beautiful ordi- 
nance of baptism ; pointing the err- 
ing to the Lamb of God, and com- 
forting the dying with Christ, the 
resurrection and the life ; the patron 
of good, himself the example of ev- 
ery virtue : 

* That tries each art, reproves each dull 
delay, 

Allures to brighter worlds, and leads the 
way.” 

Such is the minister of heaven, a 
character formed in solitary thought, 
bending over the book of God, by 
dying beds, and in awful prospect 
of the unseen world. ‘These famil- 
iar influences work upon the mind 
day by day, till the seriousness and 
serenity of the future state become 
habitual. 

It is no objection to the highest 
order of mind existing in the minis- 
try that men do not commonly look 
for it there. Common judgments 
are more the product of capricious 
tastes than reflection. The most 
powerful agencies of nature operate 
unobserved. The stars move in 
their orbits without noise. Time 
utlers no voice as with resistless 
hand he takes down the monuments 
of the past. Some, by confession 
of the world, among its greatest 
spirits, were not recognized as such 
by their own age. The evidence 
of their greatness has been discov- 
ered in the silent moulding of opin- 
ion, the guidance given to thought, 
long after they were dead. It may 
be that many of the greatest minds 
now acting on mankind will never 
be known until the light of eternity 
shall show where they lived and 
what they did. Fame is not great- 
ness, nor applause immortal influ- 
ence. Biography records the out- 
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ward life. The growth of the soul 
is often known only to God. 

With some opportunities for ob- 
serving the interior life of different 
professions, our experience has led 
us to revere the ministry. Ordinary 
abilities indeed often attempt this 
profession. It has its weak and in- 
capable men. And so has every 
other. The pulpit can not hide 
poverty of intellect, or dignify want 
of education. Still it is true that 
minds as great as ever labored un- 
der the sun, have counted it their 
highest honor. Many leading intel- 
lects of the age, that would adorn 
any office to which man may aspire, 
are in it now. We have seen in- 
deed, humiliating bigotry and nar- 
rowness in the ministry. But after 
all, the greatest men we ever knew, 
the most pure and generous spirits, 
and the profoundest intellects, have 
been members of that profession. 

If, to crown the evidence of a no- 
ble life, as the old philosopher re- 
quired, one must go calmly to its 
close, and die as he has lived, let 
the records of ministerial fidelity 
speak for him. When the career 
of active toil is done, he sinks calm- 
ly, like the slow descending summer 
sun to his peaceful setting; and as 
golden clouds of light linger in the 
path of that luminary, so after he is 
gone, the sacred influence of his 
teachings and example, abide in the 
thoughts and affections of the living ; 
and in the gentle, reverent tones 
with which his name is mentioned, 
is the surest witness of his faithful- 
ness, the best blessing on his mem- 
ory. We have spoken of the living 
soul as growing into the image of 
God, in the power of intellect and 
virtue. Let the poor, the widow 
and the orphan write his epitaph. 

The practical intention of these 
remarks is to induce in ministers, 
and all who aspire to the honors 
and hardships of that commission, a 
loftier sense of the dignity of their 
calling. The sublimest of all hu- 
man trusts is deposited in their 
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hands, the unsearchabie riches of 
truth and hope in Christ. 

Would that we could present the 
pattern of a perfect minister, stand- 
ing in his desk, with a sense of the 
sublimity of his office and message, 
to address a congregation of immor- 
tal souls! thé feelings of that mo- 
ment, “* Holy, holy is the Lord of 
hosts! Wo is me, for | am undone,” 
till he is ready like the awe-struck 
Isaiah, to shrink away; and then 
the delineation of truth, the glowing 
power of argument, the earnestness 
of entreaty, that alternately awe, 
and thrill, and melt the hearer—we 
would describe them all. 

We speak thus exaltedly of a pro- 
fession long beloved, to aid in bring- 
ing a nobler race of preachers on 
the stage, a race that shall fill the 
openings of the present, and bear 
up the honors of the past. God 
from above invites an age of new 
labors and achievements. ‘The dy- 
ing earth entreats it in wailing, mel- 
ancholy voices. 

We would summon to this noblest 
of professions, and through it, to the 
highest of human interests, every 
various faculty and power of man, 
the fascination of every gift, and the 
splendor of every acquisition—join- 
ing with the profoundness of Ger- 
man erudition, and the comprehen- 
siveness of Bacon, the impetuous 
oratory of Chatham, and the persua- 
sive eloquence of Rousseau. 

We acknowledge the utility of 
other professions, and the elevating 
pursuits of literature; and yet we 
claim, on what grounds has been 
seen, that this is a profession which 
overtops all others in importance, 
laying hold of eternity, and concern- 
ing interests to remain when authors, 
and books, and the pageantry of 
time, shall perish. When the libra- 
ries of learning, and the palaces of 
pride shall sink down in the destroy- 
ing element; and the accumulated 
wisdom of ages and earthly fame, 
shall have ceased their empire, this 
influence, begun on earth and con- 
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tinued into futurity, shall survive in 
the ransomed soul and the immortal 
song. 

We admire the hero. We revere 
the sage, who gives us thought, and 
aim and hope; who seems to stand 
on an eminence above his fellow 
men, and stretch out his arms over 
the human race to bless them. How 
far above the king stands the bene- 
factor of his race, who has quicken- 
ed the soul to effort, enlarged the 
boundaries of knowledge, purified 
men’s desires, strengthened their 
good resolutions, cheered their feeble 
hopes, and sent an influence abroad, 
to bless a thousand homes. Such 
is the influence which the Christian 
minister is privileged to exert. On 
the faithful discharge of his duties, 
rests the hope of the human race. 
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Let then the minister of Christ 
dedicate himself a living sacrifice 
to God, an offering to the spirit of 
humanity and Christian love ; and 
go forth to that work to which so 
much of genius has been consecra- 
ted, feeling that he is entering on 
duties which minister to the fullest 
growth, and call for the intensest 
action of all his powers; that the 
field which opens before him is 
boundless, and the ends in view are 
all noble; and that, as he has but 
one life to live, there is nothing bet- 
ter than to toil without ceasing for 
the honor of God in the promotion 
of every thing that is good; for the 
welfare of man in his regeneration 
and advancement; for the interests 
of that kingdom which shall never 
be destroyed. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS.” 


It is a great refreshment to dis- 
cover, as we do from time to time, 
that the spirit of poetry has not yet 
left the earth, driven away by dis- 
gust of the numberless shams and 
counterfeits that infest her rightful 
realm. Sometimes a faint gleam of 
light reaches us, which we see at 
once can come from no other eye 
than hers ; and again, but with inter- 
vals of long duration, the whole at- 
mosphere grows bright in the flashes 
of her golden wings. We are not 
about to commit the folly of attempt- 
ing a set eulogium upon the “ Spirit 
of Poetry,” for behind our recollec- 
tion of Channing’s splendid rhetoric 
on this very theme, there is a voice 
saying unto us, ** What can the man 
do that ccmeth after the king ?” 
We must be allowed, however, to 
declare our opinion that a world 
without poetry, manifested in some 
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of its numerous forms, would be 
such a one as we should not care to 
live in, even if every acre of its 
broad surface were flowing with 
milk and honey. We have the 
highest love, nay, reverence for 
the true poetic spirit. We rejoice 
whenever evidence is presented that 
this spirit yet lives and works among 
men; and having found what seems 
to us such evidence, in these two 
volumes of Mr. Alfred Tennyson, 
we meet them with a welcome not 
the less hearty because so long de- 
layed. 

Ten years ago the elder Dana 
wrote thus ; “ A more spiritual phi- 
losophy than man ever before look- 
ed on, and a poetry twin with it, are 
fast coming into full life. Yes, a 
day of far-spreading splendor is 
breaking ; the clear streak of it is 
already in the east, and the earth 
even now, here and there touched 
by it, and yonder, ‘the dawning 
hills!’ That which Dana saw in 
prophetic, or what is much the same 
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thing, poetic vision, has already 
come upon us. 

Alfred Tennyson belongs to this 
new school of poets, having most of 
the“excellences and many of the 
faults which characterize the class. 
Some of these faults and excellen- 
ces we now propose to designate 
as briefly as possible ; without ven- 
turing, however, upon a minute 
analysis of the various poems, or of 
the mind of their author. And as 
the eye of the critic naturally falls 
soonest upon blemishes rather than 
beauties, we charge first of all, that 
a part of the poems are shadowed 
by what seems to us a needless ob- 
scurity. We are not unaware that 
what is really profound, can not al- 
ways, indeed can not often be pene- 
trated at a single glance; and we 
are never unwilling to have our fac- 
ulties tasked, even to the utmost, in 
uncovering hidden mines of thought. 
There has been a great deal of 
unmanly complaint on this score. 
Intellectual indolence has led many 
to throw aside in contempt volumes 
filled with the richest thoughts, 
merely because the whole mind of 
the writer did not flow into their 
minds, as their eyes ran over the 
page, without any effort on their 
part to apprehend him. They are 
offended with new words and new 
forms of speech, as if the growing 
mind did not need the enlargement 
of language, which is its vesture. 
It is always easy to discover whether 
or not a writer has an actual, living 
soul in his sentences, and if we see 
that it is so, the labor is never lost 
which we put forth in attempting to 
bring out that spirit, and to represent 
it in a formal and substantial being 
to our minds. The fisherman saw 
at first, nothing but black, shapeless 
smoke issuing from the mouth of 
the vessel which he had drawn from 
the sea, but as he earnestly gazed 
upon it, the form and vast propor- 
tions of a giant began to develope 
themselves, until at last they stood 
revealed in perfect distinctness. 


Tennyson’s Poems. 
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But on the other hand there are 
some writers belonging to the new 
school who always remind us of 
Pope’s widow: 


“ Before my face my handkerchief | spread, 
To hide the floods of tears 1 did—not shed.” 


Their obscurity is not the result of 
great ideas, seeking to clothe them- 
selves in a virgin vesture of words, 
but rather an artificial wnbra, em- 
ployed on purpose to hide the im- 
portant fact that beneath it there are 
no ideas at all. It was Talleyrand 
(was it not?) who defined language 
as the art of concealing thought, 
but the writers we speak of, have 
outfrenched the Frenchman. With 
them language is not so much the 
art of concealing thought, as a hap- 
py method of hiding the absence of 
all thinking. The reason why we 
can not always see the bottom of a 
stream may be its depth or its mud- 
diness. 

We shall not undertake to deter- 
mine to which of these two causes 
the obscurity we have charged upon 
Tennyson is to be ascribed. If we 
had only the first half of his first 
volume before us—-those poems 
namely, all of them short ones, 
which were published, as the vol- 
ume itself intimates, previous to 
1832—there would be no difficulty 
at all in forming a judgment; and 
it could scarcely fail to be one of 
immediate and total condemnation ; 
but there is so much of sublime 
and beautiful thought in the later 
and longer poems; the pictures 
which the author paints are so dis- 
tinct and vivid; we find it difficult 
to believe that the earlier dashes of 
his pen are in reality as senseless 
as they seem. What shall we say 
however to such a song as the fol- 
lowing ? 

“TO THE OWL. 
= tuwhits are Jull'd, I wot, 
Thy tuwhoos of yesternight, 
Which _ the dark afloat, 
So took echo with delight, 


That her voice untuneful grown, 
Wears all day a fainter wne. 
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“{ would mock thy chaunt anew ; 
But I can not mimic it; 
Not a whit of thy tuwhoo, 
Thee to woo to thy tuwhit, 
With a lengthen'd loud halloo, 
Tuwhoo, tuwhit, tuwhit, tawhoo-o-0.”” 

Alas! Coleridge’s Christadel will 
have much to answer for. 

It may be thought indeed that 
the ridiculousness above quoted, was 
meant by the author to be just what 
it is; an absurd caracole of his pen, 
merely to show its total indepen- 
dence of dull common sense—for 
we have known genius play many 
such pranks as these, with the evi- 
dently sole intention of verifying 
its imputed relationship to madness. 
Let us then select a poem of a more 
serious cast, and remembering to 
economize space, let us take the 
shortest that comes to hand. Here 
is a 

“ CIRCUMSTANCE. 
“Two children in two neighbor villages 
Playing mad pranks along the healthy leas ; 
Two strangers meeting at a festival ; 
Twe lovers whispering by an orchard wall ; 


Two lives bound fast in one with golden ease ; 
Two graves grass-grown beside a gray church- 


tower, 
Washed with still rains and daisy-blossomed ; 
Two children in one hamlet born and bred; 
So runs the round of life from hour to hour.” 


Now it is perfectly easy to dis- 
cover the poetic spirit in these lines, 
but we complain, as we have a right 
todo, that the poet, while he pro- 
fessed to give us a picture of his 
thoughts, has purposely left so deep 
ashade upon his canvas, that we 
can do no more than distantly guess 
at his meaning. We will dwell no 
longer however upon our author’s 
obscurity. This blemish upon his 
fair pages belongs, as we have said 
already, only to the first part of the 
first volume. His poetic pictures 
grow luminous as we advance, till 
at last very many of them beam out 
upon us in bright distinctness. The 
genius that is in him seems to strug- 
gle for a time for perfect utterance, 
but it soon gets the mastery, and 
the current of conquered words 
flows calm and transparent between 
its banks of beauty. 
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Still busying ourselves with ver- 
bal criticism, we must not fail to 
note, as another blemish, the un- 
couth and outlandish phraseology 
which our poet not seldom employs. 
For example ; the first * melody” 
of the first volume, entitled “ Clari- 
bel,” closes with the following caco- 
phonous lines : 


“ The fledgling throstle lispeth, 
The slumbrous wave ontwelleth, 
The babbling runnel crispeth, 
The hollow grot replieth, 

Where Claribel low-lieth.” 


We might produce very much 
more of a similar character, but if 
our readers’ ears are like our own, 
they will need nothing additional to 
convince them of the justness of our 
charge. 

Yet another unpleasant oddity of 
our author is his excessive use of 
compound words; and such com- 
pounds! We have marked a few: 
—‘ Innocent-arch, cunning-simple, 
black-bearded, —crimson-threaded, 
thorough-edged, subtle-paced, thick- 
meted, ray-fringed, light-glooming, 
sudden-curved, golden-netted, clear- 
stemmed, silver-chiming, vary-col- 
ored, argent-lidded, dew-impearled, 
purple-spiked, self-pleached.” Did 
ever mortal ears endure a more 
abandoned set of compounds than 
are here met together! Whatever 
may be true of the Greek and the 
German, the English language does 
not admit, except to a very limited 
extent, the use of compound words 
in poetry, and every poet who has 
made the attempt to introduce them, 
has miserably failed of success. 

We come now to the pleasanter 
duty of praise. It must have been 
noted that the blemishes we have 
named in the poetry of Tennyson, 
are merely faults of expression. 
Passing through the covering of 
words, and looking directly upon 
the thoughts and feelings which they 
represent and embody, we find al- 
most nothing at which to take ex- 
ception; nothing unworthy of a 
true poet and a true man. On 
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the contrary, there are every where 
manifested a nobleness of senti- 
ment, a high self-respect, a love of 
truth and beauty for themselves 
alone, and a superiority to the arti- 
ficial distinctions of society, which 
call out our respect for the man 
whose mind we are reading; a 
feeling far above mere admiration 
of the skillful versifier. In thus 
making himself respected, even 
more than his poetry is admired, 
Tennyson represents the new school 
to which we have more than once 
alluded, and we now propose to 
illustrate a few of the most import- 
ant moral positions which this new 
literature seems destined to occupy. 

It is impossible to become ac- 
quainted with the poets of the last 
centuries, without being struck, even 
to disgust, by the unmanly and ser- 
vile spirit which so often guided 
their pens. Milton indeed is a glo- 
rious exception. The sturdy puri- 
tan knew not how to degrade his 
genius before the accidental em- 
bodiments of rank and power around 
him, but he stands almost alone in 
his proud position. Even the great 
Shakspeare could humble himself 
into the flatterer of his “ good queen 
Bess ;” the virago and the vixen ; 
whose whole character was a ter- 
tium quid, equidistant from the 
nobleness of man and the winning 
grace of woman. And among the 
poets of a lower rank, the repulsive 
characteristic of which we speak, is 
revealed more nakedly still. We 
see them fawning around the pala- 
ces of “the great,” and prostitu- 
ting their modicum of poetical tal- 
ent to the most unworthy purposes. 
We see them roaming the land, as 
it were, with dedications in their 
pockets, in search of patrons upon 
whom to pour out their fulsome 
eulogies ; their only manifest object 
being a quid pro quo. They never 
seemed to understand, that man in 
his naked nature is higher than the 
nobleman or the king, and that God 
is higher than all. ‘They had never 
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learned the lesson of the noble 
Burns, “ The rank is but the guin- 
ea’s stamp ;” but with a sycophancy 
which we can not now regard with- 
out disgust, they crowded around 
the footstools of the rich and pow- 
erful, content to occupy a position 
but one remove above that of the 
court-jester and the court-fool. But 
those days are gone, not to return. 
The genius of the intellectual pe- 
riod upon which we are now enter- 
ing is thoroughly democratic ; there 
is to be no more worshiping of gol- 
den calves or heraldric griffins. 

It is not at all difficult to trace 
the course of this ‘ movement,” 
which seems now to be fast ap- 
proaching its consummation. It be- 
gan in France ; Germany was not 
far behind, and even aristocratic 
England, learning from the Ger- 
mans what national prejudice would 
not allow her to receive from her 
“ natural enemies,” the French, is 
beginning to show no doubtful evi- 
dence of a total change in the spirit 
of her literature. Her men of gen- 
ius can now look with a steady gaze 
upon the feudal assumptions of a 
thousand years, and boldly tell them 
that they burden the earth, and that 
the time has come when they must 
pass away. We can not linger 
over the particular proofs which 
render evident to our own mind the 
truth of this assertion, and perhaps 
it is scarcely needful to produce 
them. Any one who looks upon 
the present state of English litera- 
ture, must see that a revolution has 
begun which promises the highest 
results to that nation, and through 
her, to all others—for every nation 
must follow where its literature 
leads. The revolution we say has 
begun, and without a miracle, its 
shadow goes not back upon the dial 
of the world. 

In place of any farther general 
remarks, let us recur now to the 
volumes of Tennyson, and seek 
there for illustrations of the point 
before us. It is impossible to find 
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any where upon his pages the shad- 
ow of acringing and servile spirit. 
Truth is as true to him and beauty 
as beautiful, when clad in the russet 
garb of the peasant, as when glit- 
tering in purple and gold. He can 
find in the lowest walks of life, a 
sufficient heroine for one of the 
sweetest of his poems. Upon his 
scale of excellence, “* Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere,” must take her place 
below the “ Miller’s Daughter.” 


“ A simple maiden in her flower, 

Is worth a hundred coats of arms.” 

As this brief poem of * Lady 
Clara” expresses with more distinct- 
ness than any other, the (what we 
must call for lack of a better word) 
democratic feelings of our author, 
we will dwell upon it with a little 
more particularity. ‘The writer pre- 
sents himself in the character of a 
“yeoman,” occupying of course a 
low social place in English life, and 
against Lady Clara, “ the daughter 
of a hundred earls,” he brings this 
heavy charge : 

“You thought to break a country heart 

For pastime, ere you went to town.” 

He goes on to say, 

“Atme you smiled, but unbeguiled, 

I saw the snare, and I retired : 
and then adds with the proud ac- 
cents of one who looks down from 
the height of his manhood upon 
titled and coronetted meanness, 

“ You sought to prove how I could love, 

And my disdain is my reply ; 
The lion on your old stune gates 
Is not more cold to you than 1.” 

With Tennyson, the pride of birth 
is evidently the most contemptible 
and ludicrous of human absurdities. 
With him, “ all the blood of all the 
Howards,” while it stagnates in the 
foolish veins of a * tenth transmit- 
ter,” is worthy of no respect. 

“Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 
| know you proud to bear your name, 
Your pride is yet no mate for mine, 


Too proud to care from whence I came.’ 
> * * . + * on 
“Trust me, Clara Vere de Vere, 
From yon blue heavens above us bent, 
The eon Adam and his wile, 
Smile at the claims of long descent. 


“ Howe’er it be, it seems to me 

*Tis only noble to be good, 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blood.” 

This is sound doctrine, and if 
there is a nation on earth where 
such a gospel needs to be preached, 
it is aristocratic England. If the 
frost-work of English society is 
ever to be melted, there is nothing 
that will do it so soon and so en- 
tirely as the fire of genius, and we 
are therefore glad to see that there 
is a feeling, and not only a feeling 
but an expression, among the rising 
men of that country, of rebellion 
against the social tyranny with 
which the nation has so long been 
cursed. God give them speedy suc- 
cess in pulling down the strong holds 
of this oppression. 

Another characteristic of Ten- 
nyson is, that he is the poet, not 
of memory but of hope. He has 
no sympathy with the party of the 
past; that body of men of which 
every generation has many, who’ 
are evermore striving to freeze the 
world into the forms of some pre- 
vious age, who, if they had the 
power of the Israelitish general, 
would decree that the 


“ Earth should stand at gaze, 
Like Joshua’s mvon in Ajalon.” 


With these, we repeat, he has no 
sympathy. He seems rather to be- 
lieve with St. Simon, when he says, 
“ Lage d’or qu'une aveugle tradi- 
tion a placé jusqwici dans le passé, 
est devant nous ;” and with Bacon, 
when he declares that the world was 
never yet so-old as it is at the pres- 
ent moment, and that therefore the 
generations of men now living, are 
the true “ancients of the earth.” 
This party of the: past may doubt- 
less serve a useful purpose among 
men, and we would not therefore 
speak of it with total condemna- 
tion. Without it, the “ fervida rota” 
of the world might set themselves 
on fire by their own velocity. These 
men are the ballast in the great ship 
of life, and so long as they confine 
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themselves to their specific duty, 
it is well; but when the ballast 
clamorously demands that not an 
anchor shall be lifted nor a sail 
spread, however fair the wind may 
blow, it is not well. To a large 
number of persons among us, the 
word “ progress,” as it is sometimes 
used in this latter day, has a hor- 
rific sound. It is a comprehensive 
word indeed. Between the “ Har- 
lot’s Progress” of Hogarth, and the 
*Pilgrim’s Progress” of Bunyan, 
there is a vast difference, and if 
the men we speak of would distin- 
guish between the two—but they 
will not. Every evidence of an 
onward movement, in whatever di- 
rection, flutters their souls with fear, 
and in their quivering apprehep- 
sions, the plunge of Niagara is al- 
ways before them. The past—the 
holy, sacred, perfect past—such is 
the everlasting burden of their quer- 
ulous song. They realize the crazy 
conception of the “ Turned Head,” 
(vide “ Diary of a Physician,”) and 
dress themselves with all their but- 
tons on their backs. But we are 
erring from our path. Let us re- 
turn once more to Tennyson. 

As the world grows old, his faith 
is that science, peace, truth, virtue ; 
all that can elevate humanity and 
brighten it into a heavenly likeness, 
will go on to increase until they 
cover the whole surface of the earth. 
Dark as the picture now seems to 
one who looks upon it with the eye 
of naked fact alone, there is never- 
theless no place for despair. 

“Yet I doubt not through the ages, one in- 
creasing purpose runs, 


And the thoughts of men are widened, with 
the process of the suns.” 


There is a constant advance, not 
always uniform, not always visible, 
but real notwithstanding. To doubt 
it, is to doubt that God sits upon the 
throne of the universe, with an eye 
hat watches all things, and a hand 
that turns them according to his 
pleasure. But we must let Tenny- 
son prophesy. Here isa picture of 
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what science and art will yet ac- 
complish in the world. 


“Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever 
reaping something new ; 
That which they have done but earnest of 
the things that they shall do; 
For | = into the future, far as human eye 
could see, 
Saw the vision of the world, and all the 
wonders that should be ; 
Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argo- 
sies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down 
with costly bales ; 
Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and 
there rained a ghastly dew, 
From the nations’ airy navies, grappling in 
the central blue : 
Far along the world-wide whisper of the 
south-wind rushing warm, 
With the standards of the peoples plunging 
through the thunder-storm ; 
Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, and 
the battle-flags were furled, 
In the parliament of man, the federation of 
the world.” 
And here is another view of the 
same great prophetic picture. 
“To pass with all our social ties 
‘Yo silence from the paths of men ; 
And every hundred years to rise 
And leave the world and sleep again ; 
To sleep through terms of mighty wars, 
And wake on science grown to more, 
On secrets of the brain, the stars, 
As wild as aught of fairy lore ; 
And all that else the years will show, 
The poet-forms of stronger hours, 
The vast republics that may grow, 
The federations and the powers ; 
Titanic forces taking birth, 
In divers seasons, divers climes, 
For we are ancients of the earth, 
And in the morning of the times.” 


It would be easy to find additional 
evidence that the genius of ‘Tenny- 
son looks forward and not backward, 
but the foregoing must suffice. It 
is certainly a happy sign for the 
world when its literature begins to 
turn toward the future, and away 
from the past except as it carries 
forward into the future all that the 
past has realized of truth and good- 
ness. ‘This indeed is a duty that 
must not be forgotten, but to be sat- 
isfied with this alone, to take the 
talent which time has hidden in the 
earth, and offer that without increase 
to the Master at his coming, is not 
all which he has a right to demand. 

We inquire next concerning the 
religious aspect of the poems of 
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Tennyson. Poets have never been 
remarkable for piety. Cowper, re- 
turning to some friend a borrowed 
volume of the “ Lives of the Poets,” 
writes that, with a solitary exception, 
he has not been able to discover in 
any of them the slightest evidence 
of genuine religious principle. And 
since the day of Cowper, we have 
had a whole “ Satanic school,” spout- 
ing its blasphemies, till even the 
wicked world could scarcely bear 
them any longer. ‘The explanation 
of this singular fact, we shall make 
no attempt to give. It is enough 
for our present purpose simply to 
state the fact itself. 

We are far enough from desiring 
that every song should be a sermon. 
It is somewhat exorbitant to demand 
of the poet, that he shall turn the 
Westminster Catechism into verse, 
and set the Saybrook Platform to mu- 
sic, but we have a right to ask that he 
shall offer us nothing at least which 
is “contrary to sound doctrine.” 
Perhaps we ought to be satisfied if 
there is no positive offense against 
truth and purity, but less than this 
we surely ought not toendure. We 
have hitherto been much too toler- 
ant in this respect, and have suffer- 
ed genius to sanctify the crime of 
uttering foul and impious thoughts 
without restraint. No Christian peo- 
ple ought to endure, for an hour, 
such blasphemies as those of Shel- 
ley, such impieties as those of By- 
ron, and such obscenities as those 
of Moore. We are happy to believe 
that the literature now coming into 
predominance, will be mainly free 
from these dark stains. So far at 
least as Tennyson may be taken as 
its representative, it is blameless. 
We have looked through his vol- 
umes with particular reference to 
this very point, and have found in 
them nothing whatever to condemn. 

One of the poems of the first vol- 
ume (which ranks among the long- 
est and is perhaps the most beauti- 
ful of them all,) carries our author 
upon solemn ground, where we 
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should expect to find, if any where, 
some exposition of his religious 
sentiments. It is called the * May 
QueeEN,” and it may be worth our 
while to dwell upon it with some 
particularity. ‘The scene opens up- 
on the evening before “ May day,” 
and it is “little Alice” who sings in 
the merriness of her heart, 
“You must wake and call me early, call me 
early, mother dear, 
Tomorrow ‘ill be the happiest time of all the 
glad new year; 
Of all the glad new year, mother, the mad- 
dest, merriest day, 
For I'm to be queen o’ the May, mother, I’m 
to be queen o’ the May.” 

In the first dawn of youth and 
beauty ; flattered and caressed by 
all around her; with health beating 
its measured music in every vein; 
her picture of human life makes it 
nothing but a May day infinitely 
lengthened, through which she shall 
pass as queen, sporting in song and 
dance with her companions, and 
wearing upon her head the regal 
crown of flowers. No cloud as yet 
casts its shadow upon her future. 
“The night-winds come and go, mother, upon 

the meadow-grass, 

And the happy stars above them seem to 
brighten as they pass ; 

There will not be a drop of rain the whole 
of the livelong day, 

And I'm to be queen o’ the May, mother, I’m 
to be queen o’ the May.” 

And so, with the fluency of a 
happy heart, she pours her delight 
into the maternal ear, until from 
very weariness, she falls asleep to 
dream of the triumphs of the mor- 
row. 

Part Il, “New Year’s Eve,” 
opens in a far different strain. 
Spring, summer, autumn have come 
and gone, and now it is the night of 
the last day of the year. The May 
queen is stretched upon her bed, a 
wasted invalid, with no hope of life 
remaining. Mournfully she speaks, 


“If you're waking, call me early, call me 
early, mother dear, 
For I would see the sun rise upon the glad 
new year; 
It is the last new year that ever I shall see, 
Then you may lay me low i’ the mould and 
think no more of me.” 
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What has become of that brilliant 
world which lay, like a landscape, 
spread out before her eyes only a few 
months ago? It is gone forever, 
and as yet no light from heaven has 
broken on her soul. The past isa 
morning cloud which has vanished 
away, and the future is nothing but 
darkness. All that she now hopes 
for is “to live till the snowdrops 
come again.” But although her 
soul has found no rest, the cords of 
earthly affection still tighten round 
her heart. She tries to believe that 
between this world and the grave to 
which she is going, there is no gulf 
fixed, across which she can never 
come back to visit those she loves. 
“If I can, I'll come again, mother, from out 

my resting- -place ; 
— you'll not see me, mother, I shall 
upon your face ; 
Though I can not speak a word, I shall 
hearken what you say, 
And be often, often with you, when you 
think I’m far away.” 

But in Part III, the ** Concivsion,” 
we find that which we are now es- 
pecially seeking. It is here that our 
author, for the first time, presents 
us with some clue to his religious 
opinions. Spring has come round 
once more, and the dying Alice yet 
lingers on the earth. She says, 


“ ] thought to pass away before, and yet alive 


lam; 

And in the fields all round 1 hear the bleat- 
ing of the lamb. 

How sadly, I remember, rose the morning 
of the year, 

To die betore the snowdrop came and now 
the violet’s here.” 

But a light from above has risen 
on her darkness. She has found 
forgiveness of sin, and looks for- 
ward with cheerful and undoubting 
faith, to life everlasting. The first 
rays of heaven have already enter- 
ed her soul, and she longs to spring 
upward, and bathe herself forever 
in its central light. 

“It seemed so hard at first, mother, to leave 
the blessed sun, 


And now it seems as hard to stay, and yet 
His will be done !” 


She has been brought to this hap- 
py state of feeling by the faithful 
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instructions and prayers of “ that 
good man, the clergyman,” upon 
whose “ whole life long” she invokes 
the fervent blessings of one who, 
even in dying, has found a new and 
everlasting life. 
“ He showed me all the mercy, for he tanght 
me all the sin, 
Now, —— my lamp was lighted late, 

_ there’s One will let me in; 

Nor would I now be well, mother, again, if 
that could be, 

For my desire is but to pass to Him that 
died for me. 

It seems to us that we have in 
this one stanza, a distinct recogni- 
tion of the two principal facts in the 
great system of evangelical Christian 
truth; viz. human sinfulness and 
divine forgiveness through the death 
of Christ. And hear again how 
the new-born soul discourses of its 
heavenly inheritance. 

“O sweet and strange it seems to me that 
ere this day is done, 
The voice that now is speaking, may be be- 
yond the sun, 
Forever and forever with those just souls 
and true, 


And what is life that we should moan ? 
make we such ado? 


why 


“ Forever and forever, all in a blessed home, 
And there to wait a little while till you and 
Effie come ; 
To lie within the light of God, as I lie upon 
your breast, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
and the weary are at rest. 

Beautiful poetry is this, and most 
beautiful, as it makes itself the 
framework of a picture, in which 
the brightness and purity of heaven 
itself are vividly presented. 

Our conclusion then is, that if we 
ask after moral and religious eflect, 
the poems of Tennyson are without 
stain. There is nothing whatever 
of positive evil, and when he touch- 
es eternity, it is to trace, however 
dimly, the truths of pure religion. 
Let the poet have this praise at least, 
that he has not, like so many others, 
with blasphemous ingratitude, turn- 
ed the talent he possesses against the 
Being from whom it came. 

Thus far in our remarks upon 
Tennyson, it has been our aim rath- 
er to develope the sentiments of the 
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man, than to speak of his merely 
poetic merit. In drawing our hasty 
criticisms to a close, it is proper to 
glance more directly at the individ- 
ual characteristics of the various po- 
ems. Of these, * Locksley Hall,” 
ranks highest in our estimation. 
There is a reach of thought in it, an 
energy of expression, and a vivid- 
ness of poetic imagery, which no 
other poem in the two volumes pos- 
sesses, in equal measure. Indeed 
in our judgment, there is scarcely a 
poem in the language, of no greater 
length than this, which contains so 
much of genuine poetry. We have 
read it time after time, and always 
with new interest and admiration. 
There are single lines in it which, 
like a flash of lightning at midnight, 
lay open whole worlds of thought. 
“The May Queen,” as we have al- 
ready said, is a model of manful 
beauty, and moreover a faithful pic- 
ture of human life. ‘ The Talking 
Oak,” “The Day Dream,” and 
“The Miller’s Daughter,” are ex- 
quisite specimens of affectionate 
feeling, gracefully expressed, half 
in mirth and half in tenderness. 
“ Morte d’ Arthur,” “Godiva,” * The 
Lord of Burleigh,” and “ The Beg- 
gar Maid,” bear witness to the art 
of the poet in dressing up anew the 
legends which have come down to 
us from former generations, while 
“St. Agnes” and “Sir Galahad,” 
seem to breathe all the purity (ide- 
al, in most cases, we grieve to say,) 
of conventual and knightly life. 
The temptation is strong upon us 
to present a few “ elegant extracts,” 
from some of the poems named 
above, but we are not emulous of 
imitating the example of the classic 
simpleton who carried about a brick 
as a specimen of the house he wish- 
ed to sell. If a poem is built as 
every poem should be, it is impossi- 
ble to give any just idea of the whole, 
by taking out a few thoughts here 
and there, and holding them forth to 
the public gaze. For the sake how- 
ever of exhibiting the somewhat pe- 
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culiar style of Tennyson, we offer 
the following stanzas, complete in 
themselves. We take them, not for 
any especial beauty of their own, 
but because their brevity allows of 
quotation. 


“ Epwarp Gray. 


“ Sweet Emma Moreland of yonder town, 
Met me walking on yonder way, 
* And have you lost your heart ?’ she said, 
* And are you married yet, Edward Gray ?” 


“ Sweet Emma Moreland spoke to me ; 
Bitterly weeping I turned away ; 
Sweet Emma Moreland, love no more 

Can touch the heart of Edward Gray. 


“ Ellen Adair she loved me well, 
Against her father’s and mother's will ; 
To-day I sat for an hour and wept, 
By Ellen's grave, on the windy hill. 


“ ~ she was, and I thought her cold ; 
Thought her proud, and fled over the sea, 
Fill'd | was with folly and spite, 
When Ellen Adair was dying for me. 


“ Cruel, cruel the words I said, 
Cruelly came they back to-day, 
* You're too slight and fickle,’ I said, 
*'To trouble the heart of Edward Gray.’ 


“There I put my face in the grass, 
Whispered, ‘ Listen to my despair ; 
I repent me of all I did: 
Speak a little, Ellen Adair!’ 


“ Then I took a pencil, and wrote 
On the mossy stone as I lay, 

* Here lies the body of Ellen Adair, 
And here the heart of Edward Gray.” 


* Love may come, and love may go, 
And fly like a bird, from tree to tree, 
But I will love, no more, no more, 
Till Ellen Adair come back to me. 


“ Bitterly wept I over the stone, 
Bitterly weeping I turned away ; 
There lies the body of Ellen Adair, 
And there the heart of Edward Gray.” 


Whatever may be thought of the 
poetical merit of the foregoing lines, 
they will testify at least to one fact ; 
which is, that our author in his later 
and better poems, is not guilty of 
the sin of grandiloquent and super- 
fluous words. Indeed, one princi- 
pal charm of his poetry is the natu- 
ralness, and almost homeliness of 
expression, in which he often in- 
vests the most tender and touching 
thoughts. 

We have not been careful to ask 
after the world’s opinion of Ten- 
nyson. What rank has been as- 
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signed to him by the lords of criti- 
cism in the “ old country,” we do 
not know, but we must frankly ac- 
knowledge nevertheless, nostro pe- 
riculo, that he is a poet after our 
own heart. We admire the fresh- 
ness and vigor of his verses. We 
commend him for the manliness of 
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On the guestion, whether strict 
veracity should be adhered to, in 
every case and under all circumstan- 
ces, in our intercourse with the sick, 
there is very great difference of opin- 
ion, as well among medical men, as 
in the community at large. Some 
are most scrupulously strict in their 
regard to truth; others, while they 
are generally so, make some few oc- 
casional exceptions in cases of great 
emergency and necessity ; while oth- 
ers still (and we regret to say that 
they are very numerous) give them- 
selves great latitude in their prac- 
tice, if they do not in their avowed 
opinions. 

In examining this subject, it is not 
so much our intention to discuss the 
abstract question, as to present the 
many practical considerations that 
present themselves, illustrating them, 
so far as is necessary, by facts and 
cases, 

In order to introduce the subject, 
we will here quote a passage from 
Percival’s Medical Ethies, which 
presents the views of those who are 
in favor of an occasional departure 
from truth, where the necessity of 
the case seems to demand it. 

“Every practitioner must find 
himself occasionally in circumstan- 
ces of very delicate embarrassment, 
with respect to the contending obli- 
gations of veracity and professional 
duty: and when such trials occur, 





* Our readers will perceive that the au- 
thor of this article is a Physician. 
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his sentiments ; for the absence of 
every mark of a servile spirit, and 
the hopefulness with which he looks 
upon the world. But most of all 
do we praise him, because, in re- 
spect to moral influence, he has 
left no line which, living or dying, 
he could wish to blot. 


SICK." 


it will behoove him to act on fixed 
principles of rectitude, derived from 
previous information and serious re- 
flection. Perhaps the following brief 
considerations, by which I have con- 
scientiously endeavored to govern 
my own conduct, may afford some 
aid to his decision. Moral truth, in 
a professional view, has two referen- 
ces; one to the party to whom it is 
delivered, and another to the indivi- 
dual by whom it is uttered. In the 
first it is a relative duly, constituting 
a branch of justice, and may prop- 
erly be regulated by the divine rule 
of equity prescribed by our Savior, 
to do unto others as we would, all 
circumstances duly weighed, they 
should do unto us. In the second 
it is a relative duty, regarding solely 
the sincerity, the purity, and the 
probity of the physician himself. 
To a patient, therefore, perhaps the 
father of a numerous family, or one 
whose life is of the highest impor- 
tance to the community, who makes 
inquiries, which, if faithfully an- 
swered, might prove fatal to him, it 
would be a gross and unfeeling 
wrong to reveal the truth. His 
right to it is suspended, and even 
annihilated ; because its beneficial 
nature being reversed, it would be 
deeply injurious to himself, to his 
family, and to the public. And he 
has the strongest claim, from the 
trust reposed in his physician, as 
well as from the common principle 
of humanity, to be guarded against 
whatever would be detrimental to 
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him. In sucha situation, therefore, 
the only point at issue is, whether 
the practitioner shall sacrifice that 
delicate sense of veracity, which is 
so ornamental to, and indeed forms 
a characteristic excellence of the 
virtuous man, to this claim of pro- 
fessional justice and social duty. 
Under such a painful conflict of ob- 
ligations, a wise and good man must 
be governed by those which are the 
most imperious, and will, therefore, 
generously relinquish any consider- 
ation referable only to himself. Let 
him be careful, however, not to do 
this but in cases of real emergency, 
which, happily, seldom occur, and 
to guard his mind sedulously against 
the injury it may sustain by such vi- 
olations of the native love of truth. 
I shall conclude this long note with 
the two following very interesting 
biographical facts. The husband of 
the celebrated Arria, Cecinna Pac- 
tus, was very dangerously ill. Her 
son was also sick at the same time, 
and died. He was a youth of un- 
common accomplishments, and fond- 
ly beloved by his parents. Arria 
prepared and conducted his funeral 
in such a manner, that her husband 
remained entirely ignorant of the 
mournful event which occasioned 
that solemnity. Pactus often in- 
quired with anxiety about his son, to 
whom she cheerfully replied, that 
he had slept well, and was better. 
But if her tears, too long restrained, 
were bursting forth, she instantly re- 
tired, to give vent to her grief, and 
when again composed, returned to 
Pactus with dry eyes and a placid 
countenance, quitting, as it were, all 
the tender feelings of the mother at 
the threshold of her husband’s cham- 
ber. Lady Russell’s only son, Wri- 
othesley, Duke of Bedford, died of 
the small-pox, in May, 1711, in the 
3lst year of his age. To this afflic- 
tion succeeded, in November, 1711, 
the loss of her daughter, the Duch- 
ess of Rutland, who died in child- 
bed. Lady Russell, after seeing 
her in the coffin, went to her other 
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daughter, married to the Duke of 
Devonshire, from whom it was ne- 
cessary to conceal her grief, she be- 
ing at that time in childbed likewise ; 
therefore she assumed a cheerful 
air, and, with astonishing resolution, 
agreeable to truth, answered her 
anxious daughter’s inquiries with 
these words, ‘I have seen your sis- 
ter out of bed to-day.’ ” 

The falsehood in the two cases 
related by the author, is of the most 
egregious character, and yet they 
are fair representations of that kind 
of deception which many feel au- 
thorized to use-in the sick room. 
The equivocation which is practiced, 
it is true, is not always as gross and 
as labored, but it is as real. And 
whatever be the degree or kind of 
deception, the same principles will 
apply to every case. 

The question that presents itself 
is not, let it be understood, whether 
the truth shall in any case be with- 
held, but whether, in doing this, real 
falsehood is justifiable, in any form, 
whether direct or indirect, whether 
palpable or in the shape of equivo- 
cation. 

And we may also remark, that 
the question is not, whether those 
who practice deception upon the 
sick are guilty of a very criminal 
act. This depends altogether on 
the motive which prompts it, and it 
is certainly often done from the best 
and kindest motives. ‘The question 
is stripped of all considerations of 
this nature, and comes before us as 
a simple practical question, whether 
there are any cases in which, for the 
sake of benefiting our fellow men, 
perhaps even to the saving of life, 
it is proper to make no exceptions 
to the great general law of truth. 

The considerations which will 
bring us to a clear and undoubted 
decision of this question, are not all 
to be drawn from the preciousness 
of the principle of truth, as an un- 
broken, invariable, and ever-present 
principle, the very soul of all order, 
and confidence, and happiness, in 
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the wide universe. But the princi- 
ple of expediency also furnishes us 
with some considerations that are 
valuable in confirming our decision, 
if not in leading us to it. In truth, 
expediency and right always cor- 
respond, and would be seen to do 
so, if we could always see the end 
from the beginning. 

We will remark upon each of the 
considerations as we present them. 

First. It is erroneously assumed 
by those who advocate deception, 
that the knowledge to be concealed 
from the patient would, if commu- 
nicated, be essentially injurious to 
him. Paffendorf remarks in rela- 
tion to this point, that “* when a man 
is desirous, and it is his duty, to do 
a piece of service, he is not bound 
to take measures that will certainly 
render his attempts unsuccessful.” 
The certainty of the result, thus 
taken for granted, is far from being 
warranted by facts. Even in some 
cases where there was a strong 
probability (and this is all we can 
have in any case) that the effect 
would be hurtful, it has been found 
not to be so. I might here narrate 
some cases to prove the truth of this 
assertion, but it is not necessary. 
Suffice it to say, that it is confirmed 
by the experience of every physi- 
cian that has pursued a frank and 
candid course in his intercourse with 
the sick. 

Secondly. It is also erroneously 
assumed, that concealment can al- 
ways or generally be effectually car- 
ried out. ‘There are so many ways 
by which the truth can be betrayed, 
even where concerted plans are 
laid, guarded at every point, that 
failure is much more common than 
Success, so far as my experience 
has extended. Some unguarded ex- 
pression or act, even on the part of 
those who are practicing the con- 
cealment, or some information com- 
municated by those who are not in 
the secret, perhaps by children, or 
some evidence casually seen, very 
often either reveals the truth, or 
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awakens suspicion and prompts en- 
quiry which the most skillfui equivo- 
cation may not be able to elude, 
The very air that is assumed in 
carrying on the deception often de- 
feats the object. In one instance 
where this was the case, the sus- 
pecting patient said very signifi- 
cantly, ‘ How strangely you all seem 
—you act as if something dreadful 
had happened that you mean to 
keep from me.’ Even the little 
child often exhibits a most correct 
discrimination in detecting decep- 
tion in the manner, the modes of 
expression, and even the very tone 
of the voice. And sometimes, nay 
very often, people so far undervalue 
the good sense and shrewdness of 
children, that their deception is even 
ridiculously bungling, and justly ex- 
cites an honest indignation in the 
bosom of the deceived child. 

We give the following scene as an 
illustration of the above remark. 

‘Come, take this,’ said a mother 
to her child, ‘ it’s something good.’ 

The child was evidently a little 
suspicious that he was not dealt 
with candidly; but after a great 
many assurances from her on whom 
a child ought to be able to rely, if 
upon any body in the wide world, 
he was at length persuaded to take 
the spoon into his mouth. The 
medicine, which was really very bit- 
ter, was at once spit out, and the little 
fellow burst forth in reproaches upon 
his mother for telling him such a lie. 

* No, my dear,’ said she, ‘ I have 
told you no lie. The medicine is 
good—it is good tocure you. ‘That 
is what | meant.’ 

* Good to cure me!’ cried he, with 
a look and an air of the most per- 
fect contempt. ‘ You cheated me. 
You know you did.’ 

The contempt which this child 
manifested towards such barefaced 
equivocation was most justly mer- 
ited, and yet this is a fair example 
of the deceptions which physicians 
are almost every day obliged to 
witness, and which, (may we not 
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say ?) some of them encourage both 
by precept and example. 

Thirdly. If the deception be dis- 
covered or suspected, the effect upon 
the patient is much worse than a 
frank and full statement of the truth 
can produce. If disagreeable news, 
for example, be concealed from 
him, there is very great danger 
that it will in some way be re- 
vealed to him so abruptly and un- 
expectedly, as to give him a severe 
shock, which can for the most part 
be avoided when the communica- 
tion is made voluntarily. And then, 
too, the very fact that the truth has 
been withheld, increases, for obvi- 
ous reasons, this shock. We will 
relate a case as anexample. It oc- 
curred during the prevalence of an 
epidemic. A lady was taken sick 
and died. The fact of her death 
was studiously concealed from an- 
other lady of her acquaintance who 
was liable to be attacked by the 
same disease. She was supposed 
by her to be doing well, until one 
day a child from a_ neighboring 
family accidentally alluded to the 
death of her friend in her presence. 
The shock which the sad news thus 
communicated, produced upon her, 
was almost overwhelming, and it 
was of course rendered more in- 
tense by the reflection, that her 
friends thought her to be exceed- 
ingly in danger of dying of the pre- 
vailing disease, and therefore had 
practiced this concealment in order 
to quiet her apprehensions. She 
soon followed her friend, and it is 
not an impossible supposition, that 
the strong impression thus made 
upon her mind had some agency in 
causing her death. 

In another case of a similar char- 
acter, the first intimation which a 
lady had of the death of a friend, 
was from seeing the husband of this 
friend pass in the street with a badge 
of mourning. She was immedi- 
ately prostrated upon her bed, and 


was a long time in recovering from 
the shock. 
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In both of these cases the con- 
cealment of the truth was prompted 
by the best of motives—pure kind- 
ness ; and yet nothing is more plain 
than that it was a mistaken kind- 
ness. Whatever may be true in 
other instances, the result showed 
this to be the fact in these two cases. 
And if it be true, as we think all 
experience will prove, that success, 
and not failure, in the attempt at 
concealment, is the exception to the 
general fact, it clearly follows that 
deception is impolitic as a measure 
of kindness, and therefore, aside 
from any other consideration, it 
should be wholly discarded in our 
intercourse with the sick. 

We have a case in mind, which 
exhibits in contrast the influence of 
frankness and of deception. 

A little girl, the daughter of a 
farmer, had her arm torn to pieces 
up to the elbow in a threshing ma- 
chine constructed very much like a 
picker. As her mother was con- 
fined to her bed with severe sick- 
ness, the child was carried into the 
house of a neighbor. When I ar- 
rived, [ was told that her mother 
was in great distress, and fears were 
expressed that the accident would 
have a very bad influence upon her 
case. I asked if she knew what 
had happened. ‘ No,’ said her hus- 
band, ‘ not exactly. She found out 
by the children that Mary was hurt, 
and then sent for me, and asked me 
what was the matter. I told her 
at first that she had got her finger 
hurt. She said, she knew that was 
not all, and I at length, after she 
had begged and begged me to tell 
all, told her that her hand was hurt 
badly. And now she is crying most 
piteously, and says that we are de- 
ceiving her, and that she knows that 
Mary is almost killed.’ 

I immediately went in to see the 
mother, and found her indeed al- 
most distracted with the great vari- 
ety of dread visions that had sug- 
gested themselves to her fancy in 
regard to her darling child. AsI 
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entered the room she cried out, 
* Oh, she’s dead, doctor, or dying— 
torn to pieces in agony—Oh, is n’t 
it so? tell me, tell me the truth!’ 
* Be quiet,’ said 1, ‘and 1 will tell 
you all the truth. I will not de- 
ceive you.’ I assured her that she 
need give herself no anxiety about 
the life of her child—that was safe. 
This announcement quieted her in 
a good measure, and | went on to 
tell her that the arm was badly torn, 
and that | must amputate it above 
the elbow. I told her that this would 
take but a minute or two, and then 
the child would be essentially well. 
It was necessary to go into these 
particulars in answer to her en- 
quiries, (which were the more mi- 
nute from the fact that she had been 
deceived,) or else I should forfeit 
her confidence, and thus commit 
the same error that had already 
been committed. She thanked me 
for being so frank with her, and 
said, that though it was hard to 
think of the operation, she could 
bear that, if the child’s life was only 
spared. She grieved still, it is true ; 
but there was none of that over- 
whelming distraction that results 
from vague apprehension. 

Fourthly. The destruction of 
conlidence, resulting from discov- 
ered deception, is productive of in- 
jurious consequences to the persons 
deceived. ‘The moment that you 
are detected in deceiving the sick, 
you at once impair or even destroy 
their confidence in your veracity 
and frankness. Every thing that 
you do afterward is suspected, and 
a full and unshrinking trust is not 
accorded to you even when you de- 
serve it, though you may try to ob- 
tain it by the most positive and sol- 
emn assurances. If, for example, 
you wish to encourage a patient, 
and you tell him that though the 
bow of hope is dim to his eye, it is 
bright to your own: ‘* Ah!’ he will 
think, if he does not say, * how do 
I know but that it is as dim to 
him as it looks to me—he has de- 
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ceived me once, and perhaps he 
does now.’ 

Every physician has seen the in- 
jurious influence of deception upon 
children. Sometimes it is of a most 
disastrous character, and occasion- 
ally, we have not a doubt, it proves 
fatal. Deception is more frequently 
practiced upon children than upon 
adults, and many seem to think that 
they have not the same right to 
candor and honesty in our inter- 
course with them. But a child can 
appreciate fair and honest treatment 
as well as an adult can, and he has 
as good a right to receive it at our 
hands. He sometimes claims this 
right in terms, and by acts not to 
be mistaken. And when it is taken 
from him, he shows his sense of the 
wrong by remonstrances and re- 
taliatory language, and by a system 
of rebellion to an authority which 
he despises, as well as fears, for its 
falsehood. 

Suppose a mother succeeds in 
giving a dose ef medicine by strata- 
gem, the administration of every 
dose after it is accompanied with a 
fearful struggle. The strife which 
results from the spirit of resistance 
thus engendered, perhaps in the be- 
ginning of a long sickness, and 
which might in most cases have 
been avoided by frank and candid 
treatment, continues through the 
whole course of the disease to the 
last hour of life if the case prove 
fatal, the little creature feebly but 
obstinately resisting its mother till 
the exhaustion of coming death puts 
an end to its struggles ; and though 
she plies every art that fondness 
can devise to win back the lost con- 
fidence of her darling child, it is all 
in vain. 

If the reader have any adequate 
idea of the importance of quietness 
in the management of the sick, we 
need not spend time to prove, that 
this resistance of the sick child has 
an injurious effect upon the disease, 
and that in those cases where life 
has but a feeble trembling hold, 
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where the silver cord is worn down 
almost to its last thread, such a 
struggle may break that thread by 
its violence. We have not a doubt 
that many a child has died under 
such circumstances, that might oth- 
erwise have recovered. 

Let us not be understood te im- 
ply, that the resistance made by 
children to the administration of 
medicine is invariably the result 
of deception practiced upon them, 
though this is the cause undoubtedly 
in quite a large proportion of the 
cases, and those too of the worst 
and most unconquerable character. 
And it may be remarked, that in 
many cases this may be the cause 
of the difficulty where it is little 
suspected. For it is so common a 
habit to deceive children in this 
matter, that it is often done uncon- 
sciously. But though the parent 
may not remember it, the child 
does, and the cruel oppressive act 
(for so it may be properly called) 
locked up in the memory of the 
child, wakes up rebellion in his 
heart that is not easily quelled. 
Many a parent has thus in a mo- 
ment, for the sake of a slight tem- 
porary advantage, sown the wind te 
reap the whirlwind. 

Deception has very often been 
made use of in the management of 
the insane, though recently not to 
the same extent that it once was. 
The consideration which we have 
been illustrating and enforcing, lies 
against the practice of it in our in- 
tercourse with this unfortunate class 
of patients, with the greatest force, 
because in their case the mind is 
diseased, and any bad mental influ- 
ence has therefore a worse eflect 
than it would have upon a case of 
mere bodily disease. ‘The reason 
is obvious—it acts directly upon the 
seat of the disease in the former 
case, but indirectly in the latter. 

Besides, let the insane man once 
see that you have deceived him, 
and you lose the principal, perhaps 
we may say the only moral means 
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that you have for curing his malady. 
Confidence is essential to any good 
moral influence that you may exert 
upon him. We might cite many 
facts to prove this, but will advert to 
only one. The wife of an insane 
man was the only person among all 
his friends that had any control over 
him, and she could manage him 
with perfect ease. After his re- 
covery she asked him the reason 
of this fact, and his reply was, ‘ You 
was the only one that uniformly told 
me the truth.” 

The bad influence of deception 
upon the insane man is rendered 
the more certain and effectual from 
the fact, that his insanity incapaci- 
tates him for appreciating the kind 
motives which may have prompted 
the deception. You can not con- 
vince him as you can the sane sick 
man, that you have deceived him 
for his own good. His suspicious 
eye sees nothing but a sinister pur- 
pose in the cheat which you have 
practiced upon him. 

One of the most vivid recollec- 
tions of our childhood is that of a 
scene which illustrates these re- 
marks. A poor crazy man who 
wandered about the streets was 
thought to have become dangerous, 
and it was proposed to confine him 
in the common jail. A plan was 
laid to do it by stratagem. He fan- 
cied himself to own some large pos- 
sessions, and talked much about 
going to Boston to see his friend 
the governor, and attend to his busi- 
ness there. A neighbor offered to 
go with him, and he accepted the 
offer. As they passed by the jail, 
his friend proposed to visit it. As 
they entered one of the cells he 
adroitly slipped out, and the door 
was closed upon the insane man. 
His dream of earthly happiness and 
wealth was in a moment at an end, 
and he beheld himself the victim 
of base treachery in the narrow 
cell of a prison. Never shall we 
forget how eloquently he pleaded 
for his release, how he asked what 
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crime could be charged to his ac- 
count, how he denounced those who 
had thus without cause shut him up 
like a felon, and especially with 
what sorrowful but burning indig- 
nation he spoke of the man, ‘ who 
under the guise of friendship, had 
decoyed him into this snare of his 
enemies.’ ‘Though a mere boy, we 
pitied him—we sympathized with 
him. We had known him only 
as a pleasant old man, who used to 
amuse us as we met him in the 
streets, with stories of his immense 
wealth and of the splendid plans 
of building on which he loved to 
speculate. We felt that it was 
wrong to confine him, an innocent 
man, among vile criminals, and 
wondered not that the keen sense of 
such injury prompted to the utter- 
ance of curses on those who inflict- 
ed it. But these natural feelings 
gave way in our bosom, as they did 
in older ones, to what was then sup- 
posed to be the necessity of the 
case—a necessity which, we rejoice 
to say, has since that been found 
not to exist in similar cases. A 
very great improvement has been 
effected in this as well as in other 
respects, in the management of the 
insane. Most of those whom it was 
once thought necessary to confine 
with bolts and bars and perhaps 
chains, and upon whom deception 
was continually and systematically 
practiced, thus adding poignancy to 
the pangs of the oppressed spirit, 
are now permitted to have so much 
liberty that they are cheerful and 
happy, reposing entire confidence 
in their attendants who are careful 
never to deceive them. And those 
whom it is thought necessary to 
confine, are not doomed to the 
cheerlessness and disgrace of the 
cell of the felon, but they are placed 
in as agreeable circumstances as is 
consistent with safety. And it has 
come to be an established rule with 
those who have the care of the 
insane, that force is always prefera- 
ble to deception. But still, erro- 
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neous views are very prevalent in 
the community on this subject. It 
is common to this day, even among 
the excellent and well informed, to 
propose to send their insane friends 
to a Retreat by stratagem, and this 
has often been done even by the 
advice of physicians. So far as we 
recollect, in all the cases of insanity 
that have gone to Retreats from un- 
der our care, this mode of manage- 
ment has been spoken of by some, 
and generally by many, as the only 
proper mode. ‘The public need to 
be instructed and reformed on this 
point. 

It is a common observation that 
the insane are apt to look upon 
their best and most intimate friends 
as their enemies. Why is this? It 
is clear to our mind, that it is for 
the most part to be ascribed to the 
influence of deception, waking up, 
as might be expected, feelings of 
resentment and enmity in the bo- 
som of the insane, which would not 
otherwise be there. This is con- 
clusively proved by the fact, that 
these feelings do not ordinarily ex- 
ist toward the physicians and atten- 
dants in Retreats, who pursue a 
frank and candid course with their 
patients. 

The extent to which deception is 
practiced upon the insane can not 
be fully appreciated, except by those 
whose attention has been specially 
called to this subject. As we have 
already remarked in regard to chil- 
dren, so also it is with the insane 
—<deception is so common, that 
people often make use of it al- 
most unconsciously. The whole 
course of management on the part 
of their friends, is often character- 
ized throughout by an absence of 
candor and veracity. 

The tendency of such a course 
is invariably to increase insanity, 
making it more intense and obsti- 
nate. And not only so, but it mod- 
ifies to a greater or less degree 
its character. Deception prompts 
the insane man to exercise his in- 
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genuity in forming plans to foil and 
circumvent his deceivers, whom he 
supposes very naturally to be his 
enemies. Of course, new feelings 
and thoughts are thus excited in his 
bosom, giving in some measure a 
new cast to his insanity. 

We will here relate a case that 
illustrates these remarks. 

The friends of an insane gentle- 
man determined to send him to a 
Retreat by stratagem. For this 
purpose, he was induced by one of 
them to goa journey with him. On 
their way, his friend proposed to 
him to visit an Insane Retreat as a 
matter of curiosity. When they ar- 
rived there, he was given to under- 
stand that he was to remain as an 
inmate. Great was his rage at be- 
ing so grossly deceived. After the 
first burst of indignation was passed, 
he saw that it was of no use to say 
any thing or to make any resistance. 
He was a shrewd man, and there- 
fore, as a matter of policy, he sub- 
mitted with apparent cheerfulness 
to his new situation. He did not 
forget, as the insane sometimes for- 
tunately do, the wrong which his 
friends had done him, and as he 
was decoyed there by stratagem, it 
is no wonder that he at length made 
his escape by stratagem also. He 
came out, as might have been ex- 
pected, with his insanity more thor- 
oughly fixed than it was when he 
went in, and he added to it a deep 
hatred of Retreats, and of course 
of the man who had betrayed him 
into one. 

Another attempt was made to 
carry him to the same Retreat, which 
from mismanagement utterly failed. 
The insane man was victorious, and 
he felt himself to be so over his 
friends, who he supposed were bent 
upon cheating and oppressing him. 
All this not only made him more 
crazy, but it gave a new shape to 
his insane ideas. Ina conversation 
which I chanced to have with him, 
he said to me, ‘It is perfectly evi- 
dent, doctor, that these Insane Re- 
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treats are joint-stock institutions, 
and the stockholders are chiefly law- 
yers and doctors and ministers. And 
it’s good stock too. Just see how 
much they charge for board—full 
double at least of the actual expen- 
ses. I need not tell you any thing 
about it however, for you own some 
of this stock, and you know how 
profitable it is to you.’ 

‘Oh no,’ said I, ‘this is all new to 
me.’ He looked at me as if he 
would look me through. He had 
been deceived so much, that he be- 
lieved, he trusted noone. Although 
1 gave him the most positive as- 
surances that | owned no such stock, 
still, in spite of the confidence which 
he ordinarily reposed in me, he 
showed that he did after all suspect 
me on this point, so firmly was this 
notion about Retreats fastened in 
his mind. He went on to give his 
reasons for his opinion. 

*I can look back,’ said he, ‘to 
my very childhood, and see that 
from that time to the present, there 
has been a series of efforts on the 
part of these stockholders to make 
me a crazy man; and they at length 
succeeded, and then contrived the 
mean plan of tricking me into one 
of their Retreats. ‘The minister 
that I lived with when I was ten 
years old began this scheme, and 
all the ministers and lawyers and 
doctors that I have had any thing 
to do with since that time, have had 
a hand in it—have exerted their in- 
fluence on me, all in relation to this 
one object. It’s a regular money- 
making business. Of course the 
stockholders all want to see these 
Retreats well silled up. Just see 
how they have treated me lately. 
They have combined to cross my 
purposes, break up my plans, de- 
feat my projects, ruin my business, 
and ali this to irritate and disappoint 
me, and thus craze me. And then, 
to cap the whole, they lied to me 
and betrayed me into their prison to 
die a slow death, paying them all 
the time about twelve dollars a 
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week. Good stock, doctor, but a 
cruel business,’ said he, with a most 
unearthly grin, and a shudder that 
shook his whole frame. ‘ But thank 
heaven, cried he, ‘I’ve escaped 
their clutches. Though they have 
ruined me, they shan’t have their 
twelve dollars a week out of me. 
No, I'll die first. Such systematic, 
cheating, lying oppression, I'll resist 
to the death.’ 

It is evident that the treatment 
which this man received at the hands 
of his friends, tended to aggravate, 
instead of lessen his insanity. And 
we may remark too, that the notion 
which he derived from this treat- 
ment in relation to Retreats, false as 
it was, was founded on more plausi- 
ble reasons, as they were presented 
to his mind, than are some of the 
opinions that are adopted by some 
sane men in the community. 

Fifthly. The general effect of 
deception, aside from the individual 
which it is supposed it will benefit, 
is injurious. The considerations on 
which we have already remarked, 
have had regard entirely to the per- 
son that is deceived, and we think 
that we have shown most clearly, 
that even taking this narrow view of 
the influence of deception, it is in 
almost all cases a bad influence ; 
and.therefore as we can not tell in 
what cases this influence wiil be good, 
it is impolitic, and should be entire- 
ly discarded. We now go farther, 
and looking beyond the individuals 
who are the subjects of the decep- 
tion, we see its influence extending 
all around from. these individuals, 
as so many radiating points of in- 
fluence, leavening the whole mass 
of society with a most poisonous 
leaven. Itis not an influence that 
can be shut up in the case of any 
individual, in that one breast, or 
within that one chamber of sickness. 

That confidence, which should 
always exist in the intercourse of 
the sick with their physicians and 
friends, and which may be made 
the channel of great and essential 
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benefits to them, is materially im- 
paired, often even destroyed by 
such deception. And this effect is 
unfortunately not confined to those 
who practice it, but the imputation 
rests upon others. ‘The distrust 
thus produced often exerts a depress- 
ing influence in those cases where 
the cordial influence of hope is most 
urgently needed, and where it can 
be administered in consonance with 
the most scrupulous veracity. It is 
well if under such circumstances, 
the physician can appeal to the pa- 
tient’s own experience of his frank- 
ness in all his previous intercourse 
with him. 

I call to mind an instance in 
which I was able to make this ap- 
peal with the most marked good ef- 
fect. The patient was a lady who 
was in a great state of alarm in re- 
gard to the probable result of her 
sickness. She was indeed very sick, 
but there was good reason to hope 
that remedies would relieve her. 
At the same time I feared that the 
depressing effect of this state of 
alarm, if it should continue, would 
prove a serious obstacle to her re- 
covery. But as I expressed to her 
the confident hope that she would 
get well, she said to me, “ Phy- 
sicians always talk in this way, and 
you do not really mean as you say. 
I shall die, 1 know that I shall die.” 

1 had been the physician of 
the family for many years, during 
which time they had gone through 
some trying scenes of sickness. 
Alluding to all this, I asked her if 
she could look back and call to mind 
a single instance in which | had 
not dealt candidly and frankly with 
her. She allowed that she could 
not. ‘ Well,” said I, * believe 
me now; I am in earnest; I do 
believe, and confidently too, that 
you will recover.” The tears were 
at once wiped away. Cheerfulness, 
the cheerfulness of hope, lighted 
up her countenance, and the case 
went on to a speedy and full re- 
covery. 
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Every day we see evidence of 
the fact that so large a proportion 
of the medical profession practice 
deception upon the sick, that the 
profession, as a whole, has to a 
greater or less degree the imputation 
fastened upon it. Indeed patients 
often, as a matter of course, make 
the distinction between the obliga- 
tions to professional veracity, and 
those of the man as a man in his 
ordinary intercourse ; and the phy- 
sician who has an established repu- 
tation for the strictest veracity ev- 
ery where else but in the sick cham- 
ber, has there the suspicion of de- 
ception put upon him, and it is sup- 
posed to be no imputation of which 
he shou:d complain, because decep- 
tion is allowed here almost by gen- 
eral permission. For this reason, 
whatever of frankness and honesty 
there may be in our intercourse with 
the sick, often fails to produce the 
effect intended, in part at least if not 
wholly. And this result follows 
just in proportion to the extent to 
which deception is made use of in 
the profession. 

The indirect and collateral effects 
of deception are often manifest in 
a family of children. Its influence 
extends beyond the mind and char- 
acter of the deceived child. If the 
other children witness the deception, 
what hinders them from ‘believing 
that their parents can deceive them 
whenever it suits their convenience ? 
And if they do not witness it, the 
sick child will remember it when he 
recovers, and the rebellion which 
he has, in consequence, in his bosom 
towards an authority that rules by 
deceit, and is therefore deemed with 
good reason oppressive, is of course 
communicated to the other bosoms 
of the little flock. Many a parent, 
who supposed that he was doing 
nothing that would last beyond the 
present moment, has thus sown the 
seeds of rebellion among the little 
band of subjects, over whom God 
has placed him; and who can tell 
what the fruits will be, or to what 
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extent or length of time they will 
row ! 

We need barely say in concluding 
our remarks on this consideration, 
that the momentary good which oc- 
casionally results to individual cases 
from deception, is not to be put in 
comparison, for one moment, with 
the vast and permanent evils of a 
general character, that almost uni- 
formly proceed from a breach of 
the great law of truth. And there 
is no warrant to be found for shut- 
ting our eyes to these general and 
remote results, in our earnestness to 
secure a particular and present 
good, however precious that good 
may be—a plain principle, and yet 
how often it is disregarded. 

Sixthly. If it be adopted by the 
community as a common rule, that 
the truth may be sacrificed in urgent 
cases, the very object of the decep- 
tion will be defeated. For why is 
it that deception succeeds in any 
case? It is because the patient sup- 
poses that all who have intercourse 
with him deal with him truthfully— 
that no such common rule has been 
adopted. There is even now, while 
the policy on this subject is unset- 
tled and matter of dispute, enough 
distrust produced to occasion trou- 
ble. And if it should become a 
settled policy under an acknow- 
ledged common rule, the result 
would be general distrust, of course 
defeating deception at every point. 
And yet if it be proper to deceive, 
then most clearly is it proper to 
proclaim it as an adopted principle 
of action. Else we are driven to 
the absurd proposition, that while 
it is right to practice deception, it 
is wrong to say to the world that it 
is right. 

It is in vain to say that the evil 
result which would attend this adop- 
tion of occasional deception, as the 
settled policy of the medical profes- 
sion, would find a correction in the 
very terms of the rule which should 
be adopted, viz. that the case must 
be an urgent one to warrant decep- 
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tion, and there must be a fair pros- 
pect that it can be carried through 
without discovery. For every pa- 
tient, that was aware of the adop- 
tion of such a rule, might and often 
probably would suspect that his own 
case is considered as coming within 
the terms of the rule. 

Seventhly. Once open the door 
for deception, and you can prescribe 
for it no definite limits. Every one 
is to be left to judge for himself. 
And as present good is the object 
for which the truth is to be sacrifi- 
ced, the amount of good, for which 
it is proper to do it, can not be fixed 
upon with any exactness. Each 
one is left to make his own estimate, 
and the limit is in each one’s private 
judgment, in each individual case 
as it arises. And the limit, which 
is at first perhaps quite narrow, is 
apt to grow wider, till the deception 
may get to be of the very worst and 
most injurious character. I will give 
a single illustration of this remark, 
which, though not taken from the 
practice of medicine, is appropriate 
to our purpose. It has always been 
allowed in the laws of war, to de- 
ceive the enemy by stratagems, false 
lights, &c. At one time some Eng- 
lish ships in two or three instances, 
decoyed thé enemy by counterfeit- 
ing signals of distress. The decep- 
tion in this case is productive indi- 
rectly of the very worst consequen- 
ces, for it manifestly tends to pre- 
vent relief from being afforded to 
those, who are actually in a distress- 
ed condition. Our feelings of hu- 
manity instinctively condemn such 
a stratagem, and yet it is only a 
mere extension of that deception, 
which has been by common consent 
allowed in war. It involves no dif- 
ferent principles, and is only more 
objectionable, because it produces 
worse indirect results. It differs in 
degree only and not in kind. 

So it is with deception always. 
Its indirect effects are always bad 
to some extent, and to what extent 
they will prove so we know not in 
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each individual case. You can 
never know at the time how great 
is the sacrifice which you are mak- 
ing for a present good. While you 
may be thinking that you are only 
sacrificing your own veracity, and 
that the influence of the act will not 
extend beyond the passing moment, 
you may be producing disastrous re- 
sults upon the interests of others, 
and those results may be both last- 
ing and accumulative. A man who 
was captured by some Indians, was 
asked by them if there were any 
white men in the neighborhood. 
He told them that there were, and 
directed them toa spot where he 
was very certain that there were 
none. They immediately started 
in pursuit, leaving him bound and 
in the charge of one of their num- 
ber. When they were gone, he 
contrived to make his escape. Al- 
most every one would say, that this 
was a strong case, and that they 
could not blame him for telling a 
falsehood to Indians, in order to es- 
cape from their cruelty. Here was 
a great good to be obtained, the sav- 
ing himself from torture, perhaps 
from death, and deceiving savages 
for such a purpose, it will be said, 
is not to be condemned. But mark 
the result of that deception. Five 
white men were found on the spot 
to which he directed them, and were 
captured. 

In order to make out a justifica- 
tion of deception, on the ground of 
expediency in any case, all the pos- 
sible results, direct and indirect, 
must be taken into the account. But 
this is impossible except to omnis- 
cience itself. Even in those cases 
which appear the most clear to us, 
there may be consequences of the 
most grave character utterly hidden 
from our view. In the instance just 
related, the captive was very certain, 
from some circumstances, that he 
directed his captors to a spot where 
there were no white men. 

The uncertainty of our knowledge 
of the circumstances of each case 
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prevents then our defining any lim- 
its, within which deception shall be 
bounded. We can make no accu- 
rate distinctions, which will enable 
us to say, that it can be beneficially 
employed in one case, while in an- 
other it will be inexpedient. 

I have now finished the examina- 
tion of the various considerations, 
which have been suggested to my 
mind in relation to this subject. And 
I think that they settle the question 
as to the expediency of deception 
beyond all doubt. I think it per- 
fectly evident, that the good, which 
may be done by deception in a few 
cases, is almost as nothing, compar- 
ed with the evil which it does in 
many cases, when the prospect of 
its doing good was just as promising 
as it was in those in which it suc- 
ceeded. And when we add to this 
the evil which would result from a 
general adoption of a system of de- 
ception, the importance of a strict 
adherence to truth in our intercourse 
with the sick, even on the ground 
of expediency, becomes incalculably 
great. 

In the passage, which I quoted in 
the beginning of this article from 
Percival’s Medical Ethics, the wri- 
ter makes I conceive, a false issue 
on the question under consideration. 
He assumes that the injury, which 
results from a sacrifice of the truth 
for the good of the sick, comes upon 
him who practices the deception, 
and that in doing it, “‘ he generously 
relinquishes every consideration re- 
ferable only to himself.” But the 
considerations that I have presented 
show, that the injury is very far 
from being thus confined. Often 
the very person intended to be ben- 
efited is injured, perhaps deeply, 
in some cases even fatally. And 
then the indirect effects can not be 
estimated. 

There are many illustrations, used 
by those who advocate deception, 
which are plausible but fallacious. 
I will cite a single example. Dr. 
Hutcheson of Glasgow, as quoted 
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by Dr. Percival, in remarking on 
the maxim, that we must not do evil 
that good may come, says, “ Must 
one do nothing for a good purpose, 
which would have been evil without 
this reference? It is evil to hazard 
life without a view of some good ; 
but when it is necessary for a public 
interest, it is very lovely and hon- 
orable. It is criminal to expose a 
good man to danger for nothing; 
but it is just even to force him into 
the greatest dangers for his country. 
It is criminal to occasion any pain 
to innocent persons, without a view 
to some good; but for restoring of 
health we reward chirurgeons for 
scarifyings, burnings and amputa- 
tions.” 

I would remark on this that the 
infliction of pain is not in itselfa 
moral act, but the purpose for which 
it is done gives jt all the moral char- 
acter that it has. Aside from this, 
it affects no moral principle, as the 
infliction of an injury upon truth 
certainly does, independent of the 
object for which it is done. The 
infliction of pain then for a good 
purpose can not be said to be doing 
evil that good may come—it is do- 
ing good. 

The sacrifice of life which the 
writer speaks of, is the sacrifice of 
a less good for a greater one simply, 
and not the sacrifice of any princi- 
ple. But when the truth is sacri- 
ficed for what is deemed to be a 
greater good, it is in fact the sacri- 
fice of a greater good, for not only 
a less, but an uncertain good—a 
sacrifice of the eternal principle, 
which binds together the moral uni- 
verse in harmony, for a mere tem- 
porary good, which after all may 
prove to be a shadow instead of a 
reality. 

I can not leave this subject with- 
out making some explanations of a 
few points, in order to guard against 
some erroneous inferences to which 
the sentiments that I have advanced 
might otherwise be liable. 

1 wish not to be understood as 
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saying that we should never take 
pains to withhold knowledge from 
the sick, which we fear might be 
injurious tothem. ‘There are cases 
in which this should be done. All 
that I claim is this—that in withhold- 
ing the truth no decéption should be 
practiced, and that if sacrifice of 
the truth be the necessary price for 
obtaining the object, no such sacri- 
fice should be made. In the pas- 
sage which I have quoted from Dr. 
Percival, he states a case in which 
he very properly says, that the pa- 
tient’s right to the truth is suspen- 
ded; but I do not agree with him, 
that in withholding the truth we 
have the right to put absolute false- 
hood in its place. 

It is always a question of expe- 
diency simply, whether the truth 
ought to be withheld. And it is a 
question that depends, for its proper 
decision, upon a variety of consid- 
erations in each individual case. It 
is very often decided injudiciously. 
There is generally too great a read- 
iness to adopt an affirmative decis- 
ion. Itis too easily taken for grant- 
ed, that the knowledge in question 
will do harm to the patient if it be 
communicated to him. The obvi- 
ous rule on this subject is this—that 
the truth should not be withheld un- 
less there be a reasonable prospect 
of effectually preventing a discovery 
of it, and that too by fair and hon- 
est means. 

It has often been said that the 
physician has no right to excite too 
much hope in the mind of a patient 
by directing his attention, as is often 
done, to any favorable symptoms 
that may appear in his case. But 
I ask, how is it known that too much 
hope is excited? The physician is 
fallible, and is by no means an- 
swerable for putting just the right 
degree of hope into the patient’s 
bosom. It is not to be expected of 
him that he shall always tell each 
— just how his case stands. 

lis own mind is often filled with 
conflicting hopes and fears, and he 
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can not decide clearly what the pro- 
babilities are in many cases. And 
if he thinks that he can do so, he 
may be very much mistaken. Es. 
timates are often made most unwar- 
rantably. An exactness is often 
aimed at which is impracticable. 
The patient in many cases has no 
right to such an estimate, for while 
it may be a mere guess, he may 
look upon it as a well founded esti- 
mate, made upon a real knowledge 
of his case. He will therefore draw 
false inferences from it, and this the 
physician is bound to prevent, and 
in so doing he actually prevents de- 
ception. 

The physician should always re- 
member that though he may be 
aware himself of his liability to err 
in making any such estimate, the 
patient may have such confidence 
in his judgment, that he will con- 
sider the opinion which he may ex- 
press to be of course a correct one— 
almost beyond the possibility of a 
mistake. So that however guarded 
he may be in expressing an unfavor- 
able opinion of the probable issue of 
any case, that opinion may have too 
much weight in the patient’s mind. 

It is by no means true that all di- 
rect questions on the part of the 
sick, must be directly and fully an- 
swered. For example, suppose the 
patient asks the physician, ** Do you 
think on the whole that I shall re- 
cover’’—a question that is sometimes 
asked under very embarrassing cir- 
cumstances. If the physician thinks 
that he will probably not recover, 
he has no right to say to him that 
he will, for this would be falsehood. 
But he has a right, and it is his duty 
if he thinks it for the good of the 
patient, to withhold his opinion from 
him, if he can do it without false- 
hood or equivocation. He may say 
to him something like this. “ It is 
difficult to decide that question. 
Perhaps it is not proper for me at 
this stage of your case to attempt 
todo it. Youare very sick, and the 
issue of your sickness is known only 
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to God. I hope that remedies will 
do so and so (pointing out somewhat 
the effects ordinarily to be expect- 
ed) but I can not tell.” Something 
of this kind, varied according to the 
nature of each case, especially in 
the amount of hope communicated, 
it is perfectly consistent with truth 
and good faith to say ; and very of- 
ten when more is said, even in very 
dangerous cases, the physician goes 
beyond the limits which infinite wis- 
dom has thought best to set to his 
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knowledge. It is very common for 
persons to recover, particularly in 
cases of acute disease, when the 
physician had supposed that they 
would die. This fact should make 
him somewhat cautious in giving 
definite opinions to the sick in re- 
lation to the probable final result of 
their sickness. 

There are some other points that 
we should like to dwell upon, but 
this article is already too long, and 
we forbear. 


LIFE AND CHARACTER OF Rev. Dr. NETTLETON. 


Asanet NETTLETON was a gen- 
uine “* New Englander,” as well in 
thought, feeling and manners, as in 
the place of his birth, education, 
and usual residence. He was born 
of reputable parents, April 21, 1783, 
at North Killingworth in Connecti- 
cut. Here he spent his early years 
with his father in the laborious bu- 
siness of agriculture. In his eigh- 
teenth year, at a time of special 
religious interest in his native town 
and extensively in New England, 
he became deeply anxious for his 
soul. After about ten months of 
mental trouble, in which his con- 
victions of sin were at times very 
clear and pungent, he found relief. 
Now, in the words of his biographer, 

“ A sweet peace pervaded his soul. 
The objects which had given him 
so much distress, he now contem- 
plated with delight. He did not, 
however, for several days suppose 
that he had experienced a change 
of heart ; but finding at length that 
his views and feelings accorded with 
those expressed by others whom he 
regarded as friends of Christ, he 
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began to think it possible that he 
might have passed from death unto 
life. The more he examined him- 
self, the more evidence he found that 
a great change had been wrought 
in his views and feelings respecting 
divine things. Old things had passed 
away—all things had become new. 
The character of God now appear- 
ed lovely. The Savior was exceed- 
ingly precious; and the doctrines 
of grace, toward which he had felt 
such bitter opposition, he contem- 
plated with delight. He had now 
no doubt of their truth. He saw 
clearly, that if there was any good 
thing in him towards the Lord God 
of Israel, it was not the result of 
any efforts of his own, but of the 
sovereign and distinguishing grace 
of God. He was ready to say with 
the Apostle, by the grace of God, I 
am what I am.” pp. 24, 25. 

In this extraordinary way did God 
begin to prepare the retired young 
farmer for the extraordinary work 
before him. This preliminary was 
soon followed by ‘* most intense de- 
sires to be instrumental in the sal- 
vation of his fellow men. While 
laboring in the field he would often 
say to himself, if I might be the 
means of saving one soul, I should 
prefer it to all the riches and honors 
of the world.” His purpose was 
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soon formed to exchange the plough 
for the pulpit. At the age of twenty 
two he entered Yale College, and 
in 1809 took his first degree. The 
following statements by his class- 
mate and room-mate, the Rev. Jon- 
athan Lee, show the steady and 
bright flame of his piety, with the 
increasing strength of his ruling pas- 
sion, love to souls, amid the unfa- 
vorable influences of college life. 

** On becoming more particularly 
acquainted with Nettleton, I per- 
ceived that he was one who feared 
God. Ever kind, courteous, con- 
scientious, exemplary, unassuming 
and unostentatious, his words and 
actions bore the most powerful tes- 
timony to my conscience, to the 
genuineness of his religious princi- 
ples. He evidently had a taste for 
the spiritual themes and exercises 
pertaining to religion, so predom- 
inant and controlling, as to leave 
small space for mere literary ambi- 
tion. His best loved place was the 
chapel, listening with devout solem- 
nity to the prayers and preaching of 
of the venerated Dwight. His best 
loved book was the Bible. His best 
loved day was the Sabbath—and his 
best loved friends were those who 
knew the joys and sorrows of a pious 
heart. He was intimate with only 
a few select companions of con- 
genial spirit, and who felt most 
interested in communing together 
upon the topics of doctrinal and ex- 
perimental religion.” p. 34.—* In 
the winter of 1807-8, a revival of 
religion began in New Haven and 
in Yale College. The first subjects 
of it among the students were in 
the Freshman class. Nettleton was 
no indifferent spectator, but among 
the first to discover indications of 
special religious impressions, and 
to seek out persons in a state of re- 
ligious anxiety. Then, contrary to 
what I had before witnessed of inti- 
macy between the upper and lower 
classes, often did I see him with 
one or two heart-burdened youth of 
the youngest class, walking arm in 
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arm in the college yard, before eve- 
ning prayers, conversing upon the 
great interests of the soul. I ob- 
served, that so soon as he became 
acquainted with a student under 
religious impressions, his company 
and counsel were sought and greatly 
prized; and it was manifest, that 
his conversation with such individ- 
uals, his silent and unostentatious 
labors in connection with his Chris- 
tian brethren in their meeting for 
prayer and conference, held a very 
prominent and important place. in 
that memorable and joyful season. 
His feelings were more deeply in- 
terested in the whole progress of 
the revival, and it seemed almost 
to absorb his mind by day and by 
night.” p. 38. 

At the close of his academic 
course, he had a strong desire to be 
a missionary to the heathen. Even 
before this time he had made the 
acquaintance of Samuel J. Mills, 
and their yearnings of heart over 
benighted pagans were quite sim- 
ilar. Yet neither of these ardent 
youth became a foreign missionary. 
In the wise ordering of Providence, 
however, each of them probably 
did far more for poor heathen, than 
if the first desire of his heart had 
received gratification; one, by an 
extensive agency in founding so- 
cieties of most kindly bearing on 
some of the darkest places of the 
earth—the other, as an honored in- 
strument in the conversion of many, 
who afterward went in persoh to 
preach the gospel in pagan lands, 
and of thousands more whose hearts 
the Lord inclined to become efli- 
cient and liberal helpers in the mis- 
sionary cause. 

Mr. Nettleton received license to 
preach the gospel from the West 
Association of New Haven County, 
May 28, 1811. In the summer of 
1817, he was ordained as an evan- 
gelist. ‘The reasons why he never 
became a missionary are thus given 
in the Memoir. “Soon after he 
began to preach, his labors were 
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crowned with signal success. Wher- 
ever he went, the spirit of God 
seemed to accompany his preach- 
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He seemed alike dead to the com- 
mon topics of the day, and the un- 
holy ambition of some young can- 
didates for the ministry. Instead 
of seeking great things for ; 
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crowned with signal success. Wher- 
ever he went, the spirit of God 
seemed to accompany his preach- 
ing. His brethren in the ministry, 
witnessing the success of his labors, 
were of opinion that he ought at 
least to delay the execution of his 
purpose to leave the country. In 
deference to their opinion he con- 
sented to delay ; and as his labors 
became increasingly successful, his 
brethren became more and more 
convinced, that God had cailed him 
to labor as an evangelist at home. 
Still, he never entirely abandoned 
the idea of a foreign mission until 
his health failed in 1822.” p. 49. 
During these first ten or eleven 
years of his public life, while the 
Great Master gave him health, and 
enabled him to labor abundantly 
and with unparalleled success, Mr. 
Nettleton performed the great and 
peculiar work for which God raised 
him up, and on account of which 
he became so extensively known 
and endeared to Christ’s ministers 
andchurches. Nearly all this time, 
the man of God was seen hastening 
with the ardor and energy of a hus- 
bandman in harvest, from one white 
field to another, and the Lord of 
the harvest gave him strength to 
labor night and day with tears amid 
the most heart-stirring scenes. To 
himself, it was almost literally one 
long, powerful, delightful revival. 
Near the beginning of this golden 
period of his life, our eyes first saw 
him. It was at an evening meeting 
ina small destitute parish of Con- 
necticut, and he was plainly in his 
element, surrounded by a breathless 
throng who had come flocking from 
the highways and hedges to the 
gospel feast. Nor is the fact with- 
out interest that his reverend biog- 
rapher, then in his youth, sat by the 
side of young Mr. Nettleton that 
evening, and was the preacher. 
Soon after this, we had several 
interviews with him in his next field 
of labor, and we found his whole 
soul in the great work of his life. 
Vol. IL. 11 
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He seemed alike dead to the com- 
mon topics of the day, and the un- 
holy ambition of some young can- 
didates for the ministry. Instead 
of seeking great things for him- 
self, his worthier ambition was to 
seek good things—the best things 
for deathless souls, with as many 
gems as possible for the Savior’s 
crown. While some other candi- 
dates of popular talents seemed to 
be making inquiry for wealthy and 
intelligent parishes, he appeared to 
prefer places beneath their notice 
—not anxious for ordinary compen- 
sation, but ready to enter the. most 
humble field of usefulness, and there 
spend all his strength in winning 
souls to Christ. Our position ever 
afterwards, was favorable to mark 
his conspicuous movements through 
the period now under review. The 
Memoir specifies forty revivals in 
which he labored successfully within 
the ten years prior to his prostra- 
ting sickness in 1822; and we dis- 
tinctly remember the fame of him 
at the time in most of these places. 
Some of the larger churches re- 
ceived not less than two hundred 
members each, as the fruits of these 
seasons of refreshing. We should 
like to give some specimens from 
the volume, of the solemn and thrill- 
ing scenes in these revivals; but 
our prescribed limits will only ad- 
mit of a few extracts from the 
testimonials of sundry pastors of 
churches, where he labored in this 
main work of his life. 

The venerable Dr. Chapin of 
Rocky Hill says, “ During the greater 
part of several months, he was in- 
defatigable, laboring in season and 
out of season, to the full extent of 
his health and strength.” “ In an 
important sense brother Nettleton’s 
talent was one. In the cultivation 
and improvement of that one, he 
was unwearied. By the concentra- 
tion of study always directed to the 
most useful point, which is practical 
piety, that talent had risen to the 
first order. Hence the depth and 
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exactness of his knowledge in true 
experience, and the things which 
are essential to salvation. Hence 
too, the quickness of discernment 
relative to the specific instruction, 
and the manner of imparting instruc- 
tion, that every mind needed with 
which he came in contact. He had 
a quick and precise perception of 
the sources whence objectors and 
cavilers draw their difficulties. In 
replies, showing the true answer and 
the only remedy, he was ready and 
appropriate, generally silencing and 
not rarely convincing. Inthe whole 
of his intercourse he was exempla- 
ry.” pp. 97, 8. 

Dr. ‘Tenney, in his account of a 
revival in Wethersfield, 1821, first 
published in the Religious Intelli- 
gencer, remarks: ‘ Previous to the 
revival, ourchurch consisted of about 
two hundred and sixty members. 
As its fruits, precisely two hundred 
have been added. Of this addition, 
seventy-nine are heads of families.” 
“ Peculiar are our obligations to the 
Rey. Asahel Nettleton, who was 
much with us, and whose labors 
were blessed eminently and exten- 
sively. To us and the churches in 
this region he has been of as great 
use as were to ancient Israel their 
chariots and horsemen. ‘Though in 
this work there has been the strong- 
est coincidence between the means 
used and the success, and between 
the prayerfulness of Christians, and 
the conviction and conversion of sin- 
ners, yet God has displayed his glo- 
rious sovereignty in the work which 
is emphatically His. To Him all 
the glory is due. To Him let it be 
given now and evermore.” pp. 135 
—7. Ina letter of recent date from 
Dr. Tenney is the following lan- 
guage: “My particular acquaint- 
ance with Dr. Nettleton commenced 
in 1818, while he was laboring in a 
revival in Rocky Hill, a parish in 
Wethersfield. My acquaintance 
became intimate during nearly three 
months of his labors with me ina 
great revival, in the winter of 1820 
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—21. Ihave felt that he was a re. 
markable man—fitted to draw forth 
the often repeated saying of a ven- 
erable president of a distinguished 
college, respecting him—‘ a wonder- 
fully wise man!” “The word of 
God in his hands was indeed a sharp 
two-edged sword that pierced, and 
was a discerner of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart. His preaching 
was emphatically ‘ in demonstration 
of the spirit and with power.’ There 
was not the least attempt at display. 
He was always hidden behind his 
subject, and he would present that 
so clearly, and naturally, and justly, 
and strikingly, that his hearers were 
filied with the light of truth, rather 
than admiration of the man. He 
addressed the reason and conscien- 
ces of men in a way not to excite 
their animal passions, or any out- 
break of feeling; but to reach, and 
search, and move the deepest sensi- 
bilities of their souls. ‘This did, 
under him, as it does in every case, 
secure the utmost stillness, the most 
fixed and almost breathless attention, 
and the most profound solemnity. 
His was the eloquence of thought, 
of truth, of living, burning truth 
from the living God. In such elo- 
quence I have never known him 
surpassed—seldom equalled. The 
Spirit of God was in it. His preach- 
ing seemed in perfect harmony 
with the word of God, and with the 
influences of the Spirit upon the 
minds of men.” pp. 357—60. 

Dr. Porter of Farmington, in the 
appendix of Dr. Sprague’s Lectures 
on Revivals, thus speaks of Dr. Net- 
tleton. “To his labors, so far as 
human instrumentality was directly 
concerned, the progress of the re- 
vival must be chiefly ascribed. The 
topics on which he principally dwelt, 
were the unchangeable obligations of 
the divine law, the deceitful and en- 
tirely depraved character of the nat- 
ural heart, the free indiscriminate 
offers of the gospel, the reasonable- 
ness and necessity of immediate re- 
pentance, the variety of those ex- 
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cuses to which awakened sinners 
are accustomed to resort, and the 
manner, guilt and danger of slight- 
ing, resisting, and opposing the op- 
erations of the Holy Spirit. His ad- 
dresses were not formal discussions, 
first of one and then of another of 
these subjects, but a free declaration 
of the truth of God concerning them 
all, just as they lie in the course of 
spiritual experience, and would best 
subserve the particular end which 
he was laboring at the time to gain. 
They were too plain to be misun- 
derstood, too fervent.to be unheeded, 
and too searching and convincing 
to be treated with indifference. On 
the first Sabbath in June, a hun- 
dred and fifteen were added to the 
church, and at subsequent periods, 
a hundred and twenty besides. Of 
these a few have since been rejected, 
and others have declined from their 
first love. But I have not perceived 
that a greater proportion of hopeful 
conversions in this revival, than in 
others previous or subsequent to it, 
have proved unsound. Many have 
died, and many have removed from 
our immediate connection, but those 
who remain, now constitute the chief 
strength of the church.” pp. 143, 4. 

The following statement is from 
the Rev. Dr. Shepard of Lenox. 
“ His labors consisted principally in 
preaching the word. He sometimes 
appointed what was called an inquiry 
meeting. Atsuch meetings, he ma- 
nifested an almost instinctive dis- 
cernment of character ; and his re- 
marks, in accordance with it, were 
sometimes attended with a powerful 
effect. In his preaching, his humil- 
ity was apparent to all. He was, | 
believe, eminently a man of prayer. 
That he entered the pulpit or the 
inquiry meeting directly from the 
‘mount of communion’ with his Ma- 
ker, no one would readily doubt, 
who was witness of the holy calm, 
the indescribable, the almost unearth- 
ly solemnity and earnestness of man- 
ner, His countenance was pecu- 
liarly expressive, his demeanor was 
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dignified, and his voice was at times 
very melodious. The joy with which 
his heart seemed to be filled, by a 
contemplation of the love of Jesus, 
in giving his life a ransom for sin- 
ners, marked his preaching, and im- 
parted an unction and uncommon 
energy to his eloquence. When he 
spake of the glories of heaven, it 
was almost as if he had been there 
himself. When he made his appeals 
to the sinner, he made them with a 
directness which placed before him, 
as in a mirror, his utterly lost state. 
It seemed at times as if he was 
about to uncover the bottomless pit, 
and to invite the ungodly to come 
and listen to the groans of the 
damned ; and then, drinking deeply 
of the spirit of his Master, when he 
wept over Jerusalem, to urge them 
to flee from the wrath to come, with 
an expression of countenance which 
it is not in my power to describe. 
Many who came with a skeptical 
and caviling spirit to hear him, had 
their attention arrested at once to 
the great truths communicated by 
him, und, at the close of the meet- 
ing, were anxiously inquiring what 
they should do to be saved. The 
success attending his preaching, 
seemed, in short, to be a plain and 
clear illustration of all the distin- 
guishing doctrines of the gospel, by 
a humble, devout, praying, unpre- 
tending man, constrained to his duty 
by the love of Christ. 

* The influence of the revival up- 
on the interests of the church in this 
and other places, was very happy, 
and is plainly to be seen, especially 
in regard to the faith once delivered 
to the saints, up to this time. The 
tendency of Dr. N.’s preaching, and 
indeed of all his labors, here and 
elsewhere, as far as I have learned 
in regard to them, has been to es- 
tablish the churches in the faith and 
order of the gospel, and to strength- 
en the hands of every clergyman 
with whom he labored. 1 never 
heard that any minister, among 
whose people Dr. N. labored, ever 
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expressed any regret that he had 
been with them. On the contrary, 
when I at any time meet witha min- 
ister, who formerly had assistance 
from Dr. N., especially in a season 
of revival, he never fails to express 
great respect for him, and unfeigned 
gratitude, for the benefit derived to 
him and his people from his labors.” 
pp. 154—156. 

For a more full and formal delin- 
eation of Dr. Nettleton’s character 
and manner of labor in revivals of 
religion, we refer our readers to the 
able statement of his biographer, 
and of President Humphrey, at the 
close of the Memoir. 

Such was the ten years’ work of 
Dr. Nettleton—the great work of his 
life, to which the Memoir, as well as 
our review, has given a marked pro- 
minence. Nor was it strange, if 
this greatest promoter of pure and 
powerful revivals, in his time, should 
have imitators, and if some of these, 
with less of the spirit of Christ, less 
of sound doctrine, less discernment 
of character, less practical wisdom, 
less, in fact, of every qualification, 
should soon begin to exhibit spurious 
religious excitements, and, to some 
extent, should even bring into dis- 
credit the very name of revival. 
But this sorrowful fact ought not to 
render doubtful the purity of those 
revivals which were connected with 
Mr. Nettleton’s high mission, of 
which purity the volume before us 
furnishes more than sufficient evi- 
dence of the best kind—intelligent 
witnesses at the time, and careful 
observers in subsequent years of the 
happy and durable fruit. As the 
appearance of counterfeit coin may 
well make a community more cau- 
tious to distinguish the spurious from 
the genuine, so false revivals should 
carefully be distinguished from the 
true. In both cases, however, the 
existence of a spurious article, so 
far from discrediting the genuine, is 
good evidence of its reality and its 
sterling worth. By the aid of a good 
* detector,” the real difference be- 
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tween the two is often made as clear 
and broad, as was the contrast in 
early time between the true mira- 
cles by the hand of Moses, and the 
juggleries of the magicians; and 
one valuable service to the church 
of Christ, which Mr. Nettleton, after 
the failure of his health, was for 
many years enabled to render, may 
have been the use of his rare skill 
and large experience in separating 
the precious from the vile in revivals, 

While we most fully believe the 
inspired declaration, “* Not by might, 
nor by power, but by my Spirit, 
saith the Lord of hosts,” we at the 
same time acknowledge the action 
of a great mind in Mr. Nettleton. 
His new and successful course,which 
for the time filled with amazement, 
and struck with a sort of religious 
awe the highest order of human in- 
tellect, was emphatically his own. 
God plainly raised him up to go be- 
fore the ministers and churches of 
his native state, and of other states, 
in the promotion of genuine revi- 
vals. While pastors of the first 
rank were accustomed to sit as learn- 
ers before him, and to notice care- 
fully his wisdom in winning souls to 
Christ, with a view to shape their 
own course the better, the humble 
originator of this extensively appro- 
ved method called no man master. 
In recollection of these well known 
facts, we were pleased to find, on 
page 393, this opinion of President 
Humphrey : “ In my estimation, Dr. 
Nettleton was a great man—not 
great merely as he was good, but 
great in the common meaning of the 
term.” 

How far his superior ability, as 
developed in the main work of his 
life, might have been owing to the 
solemn consecration of his ‘ whole 
spirit, and soul, and body,”’ to this 
one business; how far his great- 
ness, as the admitted master-spirit 
among human agents through a wide 
circle, as to the best mode of ad- 
dressing sleepy Christians and dead 
sinners, was the result of this con- 
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centration of his entire being on this 
one subject, day and night, it is not 
easy to say. If, in the original struc- 
ture of his mind, in his very deep 
and thorough convictions of sin, in 
his favorite studies, his marked re- 
ligious character, and his strong de- 
sire for the salvation of souls, 
amounting to a holy passion, we see 
God making him great for the work 
of his high mission in particular, the 
fact need not excite our wonder. 
For, under a wise Providence, no 
man is great at all points, and for 
all purposes. 

While the subject of this Memoir 
was yet in his prime, his work of 
promoting revivals was suddenly 
brought in a measure to a close. 
The manner we find stated in pp. 
165,6. ‘For tea or eleven years, 
Mr. Nettleton had been laboring al- 
most constantly in revivals of reli- 
gion. During this time, he preach- 
ed, generally, three sermons on the 
Sabbath, and several during the 
week, besides spending much time 
in visiting from house to house, and 
conversing with individuals on the 
concerns of their souls. How he 
could endure such accumulated la- 
bors, was a mystery to many.” 
“It appears, from a memorandum 
among his papers, that on Oct. 5th, 
1822, he visited a sick person in 
South Wilbraham, before breakfast, 
and took the typhus fever. He was 
sick at Bolton, at the house of his 
friend Mr. Parmele. He was brought 
so low, that his life was despaired of, 
both by himself and by his friends. 
His mind was composed and peace- 
ful. As he afterwards remarked, 
the scenes of the revivals, in which 
he had been engaged, and the coun- 
tenances of the young converts, 
were constantly before him; and 
the hymns and tunes in which he 
had been greatly interested, were 
running in his mind, particularly 
these words : 


‘Soon shall I pass the gloomy vale, 
Seon all my mortal powers must fail, 
O may my last expiring breath 

His loving kindness sing in death.’ 
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“ From this sickness he never en- 
tirely recovered. He was never af- 
ter able to engage in arduous labor.” 
Yet his Lord and Master did not, at 
once, take him to himself. While 
other bright suns, as Brainerd, Mills, 
Martyn and Cornelius, have often 
been removed from human view to 
a higher sphere, at their mid-day of 
earthly usefulness or before, our 
merciful Father spared Dr. Nettle- 
ton for many years, and allowed 
his friends still to enjoy the sight of 
him, as a luminary in a partial 
eclipse, or obscured somewhat be- 
hind a cloud of various density, 
down to the natural evening of hu- 
man life. During this period of di- 
roinished activity, the Memoir pre- 
sents him—as the compiler of the 
Village Hymns, a work of extensive 
circulation and usefulness, especial- 
ly in revivals and in social meet- 
ings,—as a defender of gospel truth 
and of pure revivals of religion,—as 
attended still by the powerful influen- 
ces of the same divine spirit, while 
using his feeble strgngth, in Beth- 
lem and Enfield, Conn. ; in Brook- 
lyn and Jamaica, on Long Island ; 
in Taunton and Monson, Mass. ; in 
Albany, Durham and Lexington 
Heights, N. Y.; in Newark, N. J.; 
in Virginia and North Carolina. 

In the following extracts from one 
or two of his letters, in 1826, to the 
pastor of the church in Taunton, we 
see his master-passion still strong— 
too strong for his enfeebled frame. 
The first is dated at Jamaica, L. I. 
‘** My head, heart and hands are so 
full, and health so feeble, that I have 
dispensed with every business, ex- 
cept what was absolutely indispen- 
sable. Since you left us, we have 
been much employed in listening to 
the relation of Christian experience 
by the young converts, preparatory 
to a public profession of religion. 
For a few weeks past, we have at- 
tended to little else. Had you been 
present, you would have been inter- 
ested, if not delighted. On the 2d 
of July, we held our communion, 
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and seventy two were added by pro- 
fession and three by letter. ‘The 
assembly was full and very solemn. 
Eighteen were baptized. Since 
that day, the revival has received a 
new impulse. Many were awaken- 
ed, who have since come out joyful. 
It has often been observed, that it 
seemed like the judgment day. We 
have had but few meetings of inqui- 
ry, since you left us. At our last, 
including young converts, there were 
about one hundred and forty. The 
work was never more interesting 
than at this moment. A number of 
strangers from other towns have vis- 
ited us, and have gone home rejoic- 
ing in hope, and others are in deep 
distress. If 1 continue longer in this 
place | think of appropriating one 
evening in the week to visiting a 
circle of strangers. You would be 
delighted with our assembly. We 
have long since been crowded out 
of our session house. Our meetings 
are now generally held in the 
church, Many professors, as well 
as young congerts say, ‘ We never 
knew what there was in religion be- 
fore.’” The next extract is dated 
at New York. “Not a day, ora 
night has passed, since | parted with 
you, when those interesting scenes 
in which we mutually shared, of sor- 
rows and joys that are past, have 
not been fresh in my mind. Broth- 
er, these are scenes never to be for- 
gotten. Iwas pleased with the sol- 
emn stillness, the readiness to act, 
the apparent interest, and the deci- 
sion of the members of your church. 
Were I present I would affectionate- 
ly say to them—be humble—be 
thankful for what God has already 
done— keep the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace’—pray much 
and fervently for the continued out- 
pouring of the Spirit—do not feel 
satisfied with what has already been 
done. Brethren, pray for us—for 
your pastor, that the word of God 
may continue to have free course 
and be glorified. 

“| can not forget that interesting 
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circle which used to meet to consult 
on the great concerns of the soul. 
Often have I fancied myself seated 
in the midst of the same circle— 
some weeping—and some rejoicing 
in hope. Their countenances are 
all familiar to my mind. With what 
feelings of affection and solemnity, 
have | bowed together with you, my 
friends, around the throne of grace. 
While thus employed, often have | 
thought, shall we ever meet in heav- 
en, around the throne of God and 
the Lamb? Shall we be compan- 
ions forever, in that world of un- 
clouded glory? ‘The thoughts of 
such a meeting seem almost too 
much for such sinners as ourselves, 
But I know it is possible ; and the 
vilest of sinners are invited. Some 
of the chief of sinners will repent, 
and be pardoned and saved; and 
why not such sinners as ourselves? 

*] can not forget those anxious 
souls, who are still out of Christ. 
With joy have I heard the tidings of 
many, whom I left anxious for their 
souls. But Il have the names of a 
number before me, of whom no such 
good tidings have been told. Where 
are they? Have they gone back to 
the world? My dear friends, if you 
have not already given your hearts 
to Christ, once more, from this far 
distant region, would | lift up my 
voice, and warn you by the worth 
of your souls to flee frem the wrath 
to come. I entreat you not to rest, 
till you find rest in Christ. I have 
not forgotten you. I shall still re- 
member you at the throne of grace, 
till the joyful tidings of your repent- 
ance have reached my ears; or the 
sorrowful tidings that you have drop- 
ped the subject of religion, and gone 
back to the world.” pp. 178—81. 

Our readers are referred to the 
Memoir for notices of his visit to 
England, Scotland and Ireland in 
1831—2; of his interest in the The- 
ological Institute at East Windsor— 
of his doctrinal views—of his last 
painful sickness, and his peaceful 
death. 
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In conclusion, we venture to ex- 

ress the gratitude of the Christian 
public for this memoir, for its prompt 
appearance, and for the gratification 
it promises to afford the friends of 
the deceased. We think it a very 
timely book in this season of wide, 
deep, sorrowful declension in Con- 
necticut, in New England, and 
throughout our whole land. We 
are not without hope, that the Head 
of the church may employ it, as he 
formerly did the man whom it so 
well describes, as an honored means 
of greatly advancing his cause. We 
rejoice in the prospective happiness 
of many thousands yet alive, who 
date their conversion to Christ and 
their hope of heaven from the re- 
vivals in connection with Dr. Net- 
tleton’s labors. Whether they re- 
gard the Memoir as a sort of friendly 
farewell from their spiritual father, 
as if, unable to call at their dwell- 
ings on the eve of his departure 
from his work to his reward, he left 
them this remembrancer with his 
parting blessing ; or whether they 
consider it an early visit from his 
new and happy home, we trust it 
will be alike timely to bring fresh 
to their remembrance the revival 
scenes in wiich they enjoyed his 
presence, and to waken in their 
hearts strong desires and prayers 
to God for the return of his Spirit, 
and of those days of heaven on 
earth. We felicitate the many aged 
ministers of Christ, who rejoiced, 
and wept, and preached, and pray- 
ed, in the revivals of those memo- 
rable ten years, in which this ser- 
vant of Christ labored more abun- 
dantly than they all. We invite 
the attention of our younger breth- 
ren to a rare example of humble 
activity, practical wisdom, and sig- 
nal success in preaching the blessed 
gospel. 

We understand that the urgent 
call for the work has recently ex- 
hausted the present edition, and that 
a second is soon to be issued from 
stereotype plates. If its wide cir- 
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culation be suitably accompanied 
by the prayers of the church, God 
may yet render it a far richer bless- 
ing to the world, than even the man 
whom it presents before us—wwho, 
“being dead, yet speaketh” most 
solemnly and persuasively to the chil- 
dren of men on the great salvation. 


We have been favored by a re- 
spected correspondent, with the fore- 
going summary of the contents of 
this memoir—an outline of the life 
and labors of Dr. Nettleton, and a 
general estimate of his talents, char- 
acter and usefulness. We may per- 
haps publish in some future num- 
ber, what may be considered a more 
thorough, philosophical, and minute 
analysis of the man—exhibiting the 
wue extent of his claims as a scholar 
and thinker, and the sources of his 
power as a teacher of the gospel. 
At present, we only add our own 
judgment respecting the manner in 
which Dr. Tyler has discharged the 
office of biographer. 

Dr. T. had evidently a responsi- 
ble task to fulfill—yet not a task 
attended with any great difficulty to 
him, except in one point of view. 
He had from the commencement of 
Dr. Nettleton’s career to the close 
of his life, an acquaintance with 
him ; and during a great part of the 
time, they were in habits of daily 
and confidential intercourse. No 
one ever had a better opportunity of 
knowing another’s character, opin- 
ions, and manner of life, than he 
enjoyed in respect to Dr. Nettleton. 
The friendship which subsisted be- 
tween the parties from the first, and 
which was cemented by the identity 
of their views in a subsequent theo- 
logical controversy, and their mu- 
tual devotedness to the theological 
institution under the biographer’s 
care, were guarantees to Dr. Net- 
tleton and his friends, that no injus- 
tice would be done to him in the 
Memoir, and that if any false im- 
pression should be conveyed to the 
public, it would be by a careful 
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suppression of his foibles, by kind 
and tolerant allusions, if any allu- 
sions were made, to measures which 
others might pronounce injudicious, 
and by exalting unduly his talents 
and his usefulness. And we think 
that most readers will decide with 
us, that if our biographer were un- 
der any bias, it was the amiable 
bias of friendship. 

Besides the familiar knowledge 
which Dr. Tyler had of the subject 
of his memoir, he was supplied with 
an abundance of materials in the pa- 
pers and correspondence of Dr. N. 
for the compilation of an interesting 
work. With these means of accom- 
plishing his task, we expected from 
Dr. Tyler’s practiced pen, a rich, 
instructive, useful book—and we 
are not disappointed. 

Although Dr. Tyler’s task was 
easy to him, yet, as we observed 
above, he had one serious difficulty 
to encounter. Both he and Dr. 
Nettleton had been from the first, 
strenuously opposed to certain theo- 
logical, or rather philosophical theo- 
ries, embraced by many ministers 
in New England, of which Dr. Tay- 
lor of New Haven was a prominent 
expounder and advocate. In that 
controversy Dr. Nettleton took an 
earnest, though not a very public 
part. This afforded his biographer 
an opportunity, and presented a 
strong temptation to make the Me- 
moir a vehicle of influence against 
the other party in the controversy 
—thus rendering it offensive to Dr. 
Taylor and his friends, and to ail 
who think that the controversy re- 
ferred to had better sleep—and by 
the same means unfitting the work 
for exerting that influence in favor 
of pure revivals of religion, which 
obviously was the only natural and 
important end to be accomplished 
by a biography of Nettleton. Dr. 
Tyler has avoided this danger with 
commendable dexterity. He has 
made a work free, with one excep- 
tion at most, from the error to which 
he was so liable. He has made a 
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book which Calvinistic theologians 
of every grade will approve, and 
which is adapted to accomplish but 
one end—the end which the biogra- 
pher undoubtedly had in view—the 
promotion of such revivals of reli- 
gion as appeared under the preach- 
ing of Nettleton. We spoke above 
of one exception—we hardly know 
whether to call it an exception or 
not—we refer to a letter from Dr. 
Nettleton to Dr. Taylor, written 
about six months before the writer’s 
decease. A short period before this 
letter was written, Dr. Taylor made 
a visit to Dr. Nettleton at East 
Windsor, when they had a very 
affectionate and melting interview. 
It afterwards probably occurred to 
Dr. Nettleton, that this brotherly 
parting would leave the impression 
on the minds of Dr. Taylor and oth- 
ers, that his hostility to Dr. ‘Taylor's 
speculations was very much soft- 
ened, if not entirély subdued. For 
this or some other reasons, he wrote 
the letter alluded to, directing it to 
be forwarded to Dr. T. as soon as 
he himself should be in a dying 
state. This letter Dr. Tyler has 
inserted in the Memoir; and as a 
part of the life of Nettleton, it may 
deserve such a place. The biogra- 
pher appears not to have intended 
by its publication, to prop up and 
strengthen by the authority of Dr. 
Nettleton’s name, his own views of 
Dr. ‘Taylor’s theological opinions, 
for he virtually acknowledges in a 
passage in which he speaks of his 
motives for publishing the letter, 
that he did not employ it as an ar- 
gument against the correctness of 
Dr. Taylor’s views. Indeed, as a 
man of sense he could not thus 
employ it. Dr. Nettleton’s opinion, 
when his mind was weakened by 
disease, could not have more weight 
and authority on metaphysical points 
of great difficulty, than the same 
opinion when entertained in his bet- 
ter days. This fact taken in con- 
nection with another very exten- 
sively known, namely, that Dr. Net 
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tleton was never known to state Dr. 
Taylor’s views correctly, or so that 
Dr. Taylor or his friends would ac- 
knowledge them to be his, strips 
his dissent, however solemnly ut- 
tered, of all force. For the doc- 
trines constantly imputed by Dr. N. 
to Dr. Taylor, were rejected by the 
latter gertleman, with as much ab- 
horrence as Dr. N. himself could 
feel. Having such a misapprehen- 
sion of Dr. ‘Taylor’s real sentiments, 
his opinions and declarations re- 
spected, not Dr. ‘Taylor’s real views, 
but the conceptions of his own im- 
agination. We therefore think that 
Dr. Taylor and his friends need not 
apprehend from the publication of 
this letter, any danger to what they 
consider the cause of truth. On 
candid minds it will exert no influ- 
ence; and if we may judge from 
the strict impartiality, candor, and 
spirit of conciliation which Dr. Ty- 
ler manifests in every other part of 
the Memoir, we must conclude that 
the motives which he professes led 
him to the publication of the letter, 
were his real motives. ‘These mo- 
tives are thus stated on p. 301: 
“This letter is inserted here, not 
to prove that Dr. N. was right in 
his theological views, and his breth- 
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ren wrong; but to correct two false 
impressions which have been made, 
to some extent, on the public mind. 
One is, that Dr. Nettleton felt a bit- 
ter hostility towards those brethren 
from whom he differed. The other 
is, that in the near approach of 
death, his views underwent an im- 
portant change in respect to the 
tendency of those speculations which 
had caused him so much solicitude. 
Neither of these impressions is cor- 
rect, as this letter fully evinces.” 
However the publication of this let- 
ter from these motives may strike 
others more immediately interested 
than ourselves, our present impres- 
sion is, that none need apprehend 
any injurious influence from the 
book, or doubt that it will accom- 
plish one single object—that intend- 
ed by the author—the promotion of 
active and productive piety in the 
churches ; and that therefore Chris- 
tians of every shade of opinion, may 
heartily unite in giving it a wide 
circulation. 

We conclude by acknowledging 
our obligations to the publishers of 
the Memoir, for the gratuitous use 
of their engraving of Dr. Nettleton, 
by which we are enabled to place 
his portrait at the head of this article. 


THE GIRARD 


WILL.* 


Mr. WessTER is one of the great 
men of the age—of gigantic intel- 
lect—of deep and inexhaustible re- 
sources—a great statesman—a pro- 
found constitutional lawyer—an un- 
rivalled logical and analogical rea- 
soner—a mighty debater—a power- 
ful writer and an eloquent orator. 
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It is hard to say which his forte is, 
because he has so many strong 
points—whether he shines most, in 
the senate, in the cabinet, at the bar, 
or inthe popular assembly. To us, 
we confess, Daniel Webster seems 
to be about equally great at Ply- 
mouth, at the foot of Bunker Hill 
monument, in the cradle of Liberty 
at Boston, in the senate chamber, 
the department of state, and the 
Supreme court-room at Washing- 
ton, and amid the deafening cheers 
of thronging multitudes, wherever 
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he chooses to discuss the all-absorb- 
ing topics of the day. If he is not, 
take him all in all, the greatest man 
in the nation, we feel safe in saying 
that he is surpassed by no one ; and 
put him down where you might, on 
the other side of the Atlantic, he 
would stand with the very few, like 
Saul the Benjamite, who “ from the 
shoulders upward, was higher than 
any of the people.” 

Let this tribute, however, which 
we could not refrain from rendering 
on so fitting an occasion, pass. Our 
main design in this article is not to 
eulogize Mr. Webster, nor to discuss 
any of the intricate legal questions, 
involved in the decision of the Su- 
preme Court, confirming the will of 
the late Stephen Girard, for the es- 
tablishment of an orphan college 
near the city of Philadelphia. As 
good citizens we bow to the decision 
of the highest judicial tribunal in 
the land, whose duty it is, not to 
make the laws, but to expound them. 
Nor do we enquire into the motives 
which prompted to the most princely 
bequest that ever was made in this 
country, for the endowment of any 
public charity whatever. These 
motives we reverently leave with 
Him, who “ trieth the heart and the 
reins.” 

Having set apart the enormous 
sum of two millions of dollars from 
his vast estate, to erect and endow 
a college, for the accommodation of 
at least three hundred orphan schol- 
ars, and the requisite number of 
teachers, he ordered the ground on 
which it was to be built, consisting 
of no less than forty-five acres, to 
be enclosed with a high solid stone 
wall, capped with marble and lined 
upon the top with long iron spikes. 
Mr. Girard, in providing for the 
government and instruction of his 
three hundred orphan boys, in all 
future time, thought proper to in- 
sert the following remarkable re- 
strictive clause in his will— 

“| enjoin and require that no ec- 
clesiastic, missionary or minister of 
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any sect whatever, shall ever hold 
or exercise any station, or duty 
whatever in said college ; nor shall 
any such person ever be admiited for 
any purpose, or as a visitor within 
the premises appropriated to the pur- 
pose of saic college.” 

The ground which Mr. Webster 
takes, and maintains with all his 
great abilities, against this extraor. 
dinary proscription is, that “ in the 
eye of equitable jurisprudence the 
devise of Mr. Girard so restricted, 
is not a charity, entitled to the fa- 
vor with which such bequests are 
received and upheld by the courts 
of Christian countries, but contem- 
plates the establishment of a school 
on the plain and clear principles of 
infidelity, and therefore that the will 
ought to be set aside.” 

Other points adverse to its valid- 
ity are taken, but this is the chief. 

In giving a synopsis of Mr. Web- 
ster’s masterly argument, we must 
of course study brevity, which will 
deprive our readers of much of the 
pleasure to be derived from the full 
report, in the pamphlet of sixty 
pages now before us. The lofty, 
moral, and Christian tone of the 
whole argument, which occupied 
the Court for nine hours on three 
successive days, was thrilling and 
delightful. We can not despair of 
the republic so long as our halls of 
justice are made to resound with 
such sentiments from the lips of our 
most illustrious statesmen and gifted 
advocates. And here let us say, 
that the decision of the Court, by 
which our great New England bar 
rister was overruled, does not de- 
duct in the slightest degree from his 
noble defense of the Christian reli- 
gion, nor the vital importance of 
early Christian education, which 
he so powerfully advocates. Nor, 
again, does the decision prove that 
any member of the Supreme Court 
differed from Mr, Webster on either 
of these points. ‘The laws of the 
land often extort judgments from 
the highest tribunals, which they 
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would gladly be excused from ren- 
dering ; and the only remedy lies, 
if remedy be necessary, in revised 
and better legislation. 

Mr. Websier’s first objection to 
Girard’s will, is that * it attempts to 
attach reproach and odium to the 
whole clergy of the country—to 
every individual of the profession, 
without any exception. No minister 
of the gospel, of any denomination, 
may ever set foot upon the grounds 
belonging to this school, for any 
purpose however urgent. Against 
every man of the sacred profession, 
the iron gates are to be closed and 
barred and bolted.” This exclusion 
Mr. Webster denounces, (and how 
his dark eye flashed when he utter- 
ed it,) “as the most opprobrious, 
the most insulting and the most un- 
merited stigma that was ever cast, 
or attempted to be cast upon the 
preachers of Christianity, in the 
whole history of the country.” 
“When, where and how,” he in- 
dignantly demands, “ have they de- 
served it? I take it upon myself 
to say, that in no country in the 
world, upon either continent, can 
there be found a body of ministers 
of the gospel, who perform so much 
service to man in a full spirit of 
self-denial, under so little encourage- 
ment from government of any kind, 
and under circumstances always 
much straitened and often distress- 
ed, as the ministers of the gospel in 
the United States, of all denomina- 
tions. They form no part of an 
established order of religion; they 
constitute no hierarchy ; they enjoy 
no peculiar privileges. They have 
to depend entirely on the voluntary 
contributions of those who hear 
them. 

“And this body of clergymen 
have shown, to the honor of their 
own country, and to the astonish- 
ment of the hierarchies of the old 
world, that it is practicable, in free 
governments, to raise and sustain a 
body of clergymen, which, for de- 
votedness to their sacred calling, for 


purity of life and character, for 
learning, intelligence, piety, and that 
wisdom which cometh from above, 
is inferior to none and superior to 
most others, by voluntary contribu- 
tions alone.” 

How common was it in Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s palmy days, and how com- 
mon is it even now, in some quar- 
ters, for men of high and command- 
ing political consideration, to speak 
reproachfully of the clergy, as big- 
oted, narrow-minded, canting, nasal 
hypocrites, who are so far from do- 
ing any thing to promote the true in- 
terests of the country, that no class 
of men require to be more narrowly 
and jealously watched than they do. 
Now, let us hear Mr. Webster. To 
call this great American politician 
and statesman an ignorant or cant- 
ing eulogist, would be more than the 
reputation of the bitterest enemies 
of the Christian ministry, for intel- 
ligence and candor, is worth. Let 
us hear him. 

“[ hope that our learned men 
have done something for the honor 
of our literature abroad. I hope 
that the courts of justice and mem- 
bers of the bar of this country have 
done something to elevate the char- 
acter of the profession of the law. 
I hope the discussions in Congress 
have done something to meliorate 
the condition of the human race, to 
secure and extend the great charter 
of human rights, and to strengthen 
and advance the great principles of 
human liberty. But 1 contend that 
no literary efforts, no adjudications, 
no consututional discussions, nothing 
that has been said or done in favor 
of universal man, has done this 
country more credit, at home and 
abroad, than the establishment of 
our body of clergymen, their sup- 
port by voluntary contributions, and 
the general excellence of their char- 
acter, their piety and their learning. 
And yet, every one of them is, by 
Mr. Girard’s devise, denied the pri- 
vileges which are open to the vilest 
of our race. Did the man ever live, 
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who had a respect for the Christian 
religion, and yet had no regard for 
any one of its ministers? Did that 
system of instruction ever exist, 
which denounced the whole body of 
Christian teachers, and yet called it- 
self Christianity ? 

‘* | maintain,” continues Mr. Web- 
ster, in a noble strain of manly, 
Christian eloquence, “ that in every 
institution for the instruction of youth, 
where the authority of God is dis- 
owned, and the duties of Christian- 
ity derided and despised, and its 
ministers shut out from all partici- 
pation in its proceedings, there can 
no more be charity, true charity, 
found to exist, than evil can spring 
out of the Bible, error out of truth, 
or hatred and animosity come forth 
from the bosom of perfect love. 

** No, sir—no, sir! If charity de- 
nies its birth and parentage ; if it 
turns infidel to the great doctrines 
of the Christian religion ; if it turns 
unbeliever, it is no longer charity, 
for it separates itself from the foun- 
tain of its own creation !” 

Mr. Webster then goes on to main- 
tain, with climacteric force and elo- 
quence, (we give the sense, though 
not his exact language,) that this 
unblest feature in the Girard Col- 
lege is a perfect anomaly. ‘There 
is nothing like it in the whole history 
of the Christian religion. A great 
charity school, in a Christian land, 
where thousands are to be educated 
for the duties and trials of life, but 
which no minister of the gospel, of 
any denomination, can ever be al- 
lowed to enter! It is monstrous! 
It is an insult to high heaven, which 
the wealth of a kingdom, devoted to 
the purposes of education, could not 
atone for. 

Having proved, as he thinks, that 
the Girard bequest lacks the essen- 
tial element of a Christian charity, 
and ought not to be sanctioned by 
any court in a Christian land, Mr. 
Webster proceeds, most feelingly 
and eloquently, to portray the situa- 
tion of those who may be so unfor- 
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tunate as to be placed in the propo. 
sed college. 

* Now let us look at the condition 
and prospects of these tender chil. 
dren, who are to be submitted to 
this experiment of instruction, with- 
out Christianity. In the first place, 
they are orphans—have no parenis 
to guide and instruct them in the 
way they should go—no father, no 
religious mother, to lead them to the 
pure fount of Christianity ; they are 
orphans. \f they were only poor, 
there might be somebody, bound by 
the ties of human affection, to look 
after their spiritual welfare, to see 
that they imbibed no erroneous opin- 
ions on the subject of religion ; the 
child would have its father or its mo- 
ther to teach it to lisp the name of 
its Creator in prayer, or hymn his 
praise. 

* But in this experimental school 
of instruction, if the orphans have 
any friends or connections able to 
look after their welfare, it shuts them 
out. It is made the duty of the go- 
vernors of the institution, on taking 
the child, to keep it from any after 
interference on the part of guardi- 
ans or relations, in any way what- 
ever. 

“The school, or college, is to be 
surrounded with high walls, with 
two gates, and no more. ‘They are 
to be of iron within, and iron-bound 
without—thus answering more the 
description of a castle, than a school- 
house. ‘The children are to be thus 
guarded for twelre years, in one 
great enclosure, and all that is done 
for their bodily or mental welfare, is 
to be done within this enclosure. It 
has been said, that they could attend 
public worship elsewhere. Where 
is the proof of this? There is no 
provision in the devise, there is no- 
thing said about it in any part of 
Mr. Girard’s will, and such a privi- 
lege would be just as adverse to his 
whole scheme, as it would be that 
the doctrines of Christianity should 
be preached within the walls of the 
college. 
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“ These children then are taken, 
before they know the alphabet, to be 
kept till the period of early man- 
hood, and then sent out into the 
world. By this time their character 
will have been stamped; for, if 
there is any truth in the Bible, if 
there is any truth in those oracles 
which soar above all human author- 
ity, or if any thing be established by 
the experience of mankind, the cha- 
racter is formed in the first third of 
human life. And what sort of cha- 
racter is likely to be made by this 
process—this experimental system 
of instruction ? 

“Mr. Girard, as we have seen, 
enjoins that no ministers of religion 
of any sects shall be allowed to en- 
ter his college, on any pretense 
whatever. Now it is obvious, that 
by sects he means Christian sects. 
Any of the followers of Voltaire or 
D’Alembert may have admission in- 
to this school, whenever they please, 
because they are not usually spoken 
of as ‘sects.’ The doors are to be 
opened to the opposers and _revilers 
of Christianity in every form and 
shape, and shut to its supporters. 
While the voice of the upholders of 
Christianity is never to be heard 
within the walls, the voices of those 
who impugn Christianity may be 
raised high and loud, till they shake 
the marble roof of the building. 

“ They say, on the other side, that 
infidel teachers will not be admitted 
into this school. How do they know 
that? What is the inevitable ten- 
dency of such an education as is 
here prescribed? The trustees, if 
they accept Mr. Girard’s bequest, 
must carry out the details of his 
plan. 

“ Now what,” Mr. Webster ear- 
nestly demands, * is likely to be the 
effect upon the minds of those chil- 
dren, left solely to its pernicious in- 
fluence, with no one to care for their 
spiritual welfare, in this world or the 
next? ‘They are to be left entirely 
to the tender mercies of those who 
will try upon them this experiment 
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of moral philosophy—morality with- 
out sentiment—benevolence towards 
man, without a sense of responsibil- 
ity towards God. ‘The duties of this 
life performed without any reference 
to the life which is to come—this is 
Mr. Girard’s theory of useful edu- 
cation! Half of these poor children 
may die before the time of their ed- 
ucation expires. Still, those who 
survive must be brought up, imbued 
fully with the inevitable tendencies 
of the system.” 

In answer to a suggestion from 
the other side, that the deficiency 
might be supplied by lay preachers 
or teachers, Mr. Webster contends 
that this would be just as adverse to 
Mr. Girard’s original object and plan, 
as to admit professional preachers— 
that his manifest design was to keep 
the orphans free from all bias of any 
kind, in favor of any Christian creed, 
till they arrived at manhood, as the 
only effectual guard against sectari- 
anism—that, accordingly, there is no 
provision in his will for any religious 
teaching whatever, and that if there 
were, laymen are just as likely to 
launch out into sectarian views, and 
to advance clashing doctrines, as 
professional preachers, and even 
more so; and finally, that there is 
nothing original in the plan, it being 
borrowed from Paine’s Age of Rea- 
son, where he says, * Let us devise 
means to establish schools of in- 
struction, that may banish the igno- 
rance that the ancient regime of 
kings and priests have spread among 
the people. Let us propagate mo- 
rality unfettered by superstition.” 

Here Mr. Webster might have 
dismissed this part of the subject; 
but when he thought of the design 
of establishing an infidel college 
with great funds, just in the suburbs 
of one of our largest cities, for the 
education, or rather immolation as 
he regards it, of its orphan children, 
as long as the marble lasts, his soul 
was stirred within him, and he pro- 
ceeded to expose this attack upon 
the Christian religion through its 
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ministers, in one of the finest and 
loftiest strains of Christian remon- 
strance, that ever was heard in our 
great national hall of justice, or any 
other. So just and scriptural are 
his views on this head, so cogent is 
the reasoning and so rarely have 
we an opportunity of enriching our 
pages with such truly Christian sen- 
timents, from the lips of our most 
distinguished statesmen and jurists, 
that we can hardly resist the tempt- 
ation of quoting much more, than 
our limits will possibly allow. And 
we are quite sure our readers will 
extend to us more than ordinary in- 
dulgence in this case, especially 
when they recollect how fitting it is, 
that the New Encianper should do 
what it can, to embalm the Christian 
thoughts and reasonings of her most 
gifted and illustrious men. They 
will not only bear with us, but we 
shall receive their thanks for let- 
ting Mr. Webster speak, where we 
might have spoken ourselves. He 
strongly objects to Mr. Girard’s 
scheme, as derogatory to Christian- 
ity on two grounds. 

“ First, as rejecting it, by reject- 
ing its teachers—by rejecting the 
ordinary agencies of instilling the 
Christian religion into the minds of 
the young. He who rejects the or- 
dinary means of accomplishing an 
end, intends to defeat that end itself, 
or else he has no meaning. This is 
strictly true, where the end rests on 
divine authority, and human agency 
devises and uses the means. But if 
the means themselves be of divine 
authority also, then the rejection of 
them is direct rejection of that au- 
thority. 

“ Now,” continues Mr. Webster, 
‘**] suppose there is nothing in the 
New Testament more clearly estab- 
lished, than the appointment of the 
Christian ministry. The world was 
to be evangelized, was to be brought 
out of darkness into light, by the in- 
fluences of the Christian religion, 
spread and propagated by the instru- 
mentality of man. A Christian min- 
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istry was appointed by the author of 
the Christian religion himself, and it 
stands on the same authority, as any 
other part of his religion. When 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel 
were to be brought to the knowl- 
edge of Christianity, the disciples 
were commanded to go forth and 
preach, ‘the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand.’ And after his resurrection, 
in the appointment of the great mis- 
sion to the whole human race, he 
commanded his disciples * to go into 
all the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature.’ This was one 
of his last commands, and one of his 
last promises was, ‘* Lo, | am with 
you alway, even to the end of the 
world.’ 1 say, therefore, there is 
nothing set forth more authentically 
in the New Testament, than the ap- 
pointment of a Christian ministry. 
And why should we shut our eyes 
to the whole history of Christianity ? 
Is it not the preaching of the minis- 
ters of the gospel, that has evangel- 
ized the more civilized parts of the 
world? Why do we this day enjoy 
the lights and benefits of Christian- 
ity ourselves? Do we not owe it 
to the instrumentality of the Chris- 
tian ministry? ‘The ministers of 
Christianity, departing from Asia 
Minor, traversing Asia, Africa and 
through Europe, to Iceland, Green- 
land and the poles of the earth ; suf: 
fering all things, enduring all things, 
hoping all things, raising men every 
where from the ignorance of idol 
worship, to the knowledge of the 
true God, and every where bring- 
ing life and immortality to light 
through the gospel, have only been 
acting in obedience to the divine 
instruction. They were command- 
ed to go forth,—they have gone 
forth, and they still go forth. And 
descending from kingdoms and em- 
pires, to cities and parishes and vil- 
lages, do we not all know, that 
wherever Christianity has been car- 
ried, and wherever it has been taught 
by human agency, that agency was 
the agency of ministers of the gos- 
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pel ? It is all idle and mockery, to 
pretend, that any man has respect 
for the Christian religion, who yet 
derides, reproaches and stigmatizes 
all its ministers and teachers. It is 
all idle, it is a mockery and an insult 
to common sense, to maintain that 
aschool for the instruction of youth, 
from which Christian instruction by 
Christian teachers is sedulously and 
rigorously shut out, is not deistical 
and infidel, both in its purpose and 
its tendency.” 

What a noble testimony by one 
of the most distinguished laymen in 
the country, to the divine origin of 
the Christian ministry and of Chris- 
tian missions. Let who will sneer, 
whether they be avowed infidels or 
pseudo-Christians, at the great mis- 
sionary enterprise now in progress 
for the conversion of the world, we 
have a pledge in this truly Christian 
plea, that Mr. Webster stands ready 
to defend and advocate the cause 
in the most public and decided man- 
ner. Nor is he less clear and de- 
cided on another point, of which 
most of the great lawgivers and 
statesmen of Christian nations make 
but little account. He maintains 
that Mr. Girard’s scheme of educa- 
tion is essentially wrong, because 
it proceeds upon the presumption, 
that the Christian religion is not 
the only true foundation, or any 
necessary foundation of morals. 

“The ground taken,” says Mr. 
Webster, “is, that religion is not 
necessary to morality ; that benevo- 
lence may be insured by habit, and 
that all the virtues may flourish, and 
be safely left to the chance of flour- 
ishing, without touching the waters 
of the living spring of human re- 
sponsibility. Now it has been held 
by the Christian world throughout 
its broadest extent, and is held as a 
fundamental truth, that moral in- 
struction not resting on this basis is 
only a building upon sand. And 
in what age of the Christian era, 
have those who professed to teach 
the Christian religion, or to believe 
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in its authority and importance, not 
insisted on the absolute necessity 
of inculcating its principles and its 
precepts into the minds of the 
young? In what age, by what sect, 
when, where, by whom has reli- 
gious truth been excluded from the 
education of youth? No where— 
never. Every where and at all 
times, it has been and is regarded 
as essential. It is of the essence, 
of the vitality of useful instruction. 
From all this, Mr. Girard dissents. 
He dissents not only from all the 
sentiments of Christian mankind, 
from all common experience, and 
from the results of all experience, 
but he dissents also from still higher 
authority—the wo'd of God itself. 
When the Decalogue was given to 
the Jews, what said the inspired 
lawgiver ?—that it should be kept 
from children? Far, far otherwise. 
‘And these words which I com- 
mand thee this day, shall be in thine 
heart. And thou shalt teach them 
diligently to thy children, and shalt 
talk of them when thou sittest in 
thy house, and when thou walkest 
by the way, and when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest up.’ 
“There is an authority,” con- 
tinues Mr. Webster, “ still more im- 
posing and awful. When little chil- 
dren were brought into the presence 
of the Son of God, his disciples 
proposed to send them away; but 
he said, ‘suffer little children to 
come unto me—unto me.’ He did 
not send them first for lessons in 
morals to the schools of the Phari- 
sees, but he opened at once to the 
youthful mind, the everlasting foun- 
tain of living waters, the only source 
of immortal truth. Suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me. And that 
injunction is of perpetual obligation. 
It addresses itself to-day with the 
same earnestness, the same author- 
ity, which attended its first utter- 
ance to the Christian world. It ex- 
tends to the ends of the earth. It 
will reach to the end of time, al- 
ways and every where sounding in 
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the ears of men, with an emphasis 
which no repetition can weaken, 
and with an authority which noth- 
ing can surpersede— suffer little 
children to come unto me.’ 

* And not only,” adds Mr. Web- 
ster, with thrilling and deep-toned 
earnestness, “‘not only my heart 
and my judgment, my belief and 
my conscience instruct me, that 
this great precept should be obey- 
ed, but the idea is so sacred, the 
thoughts so crowd upon me, it is 
so utterly at variance with this sys- 
tem of philosophical morality which 
we have heard advocated, that I 
stand and speak here, in fear of 
being influenced by my feelings to 
exceed the proper line of my pro- 
fessional duty. ‘Go thy way at 
this time,’ is the language of phi- 
losophical morality, ‘and | will send 
for thee at a more convenient sea- 
son.’ This is the language of Mr. 
Girard in his will. In this there is 
neither religion nor reason. Ever 
since the introduction of Christian- 
ity, it has been the effort of the 
great and the good, to sanctify hu- 
man knowledge, to bring it to the 
fount, and to baptize learning into 
Christianity ; to gather up all its 
productions, its earliest and its latest, 
its blossoms and its fruits, and lay 
them all upon the altar of religion 
and virtue.” 

Never did this great man honor 
himself more, than when he gave 
utterance to these noble sentiments. 
Whatever other productions of his 
mighty intellect may perish and be 
forgotten, this plea for the Christian 
ministry and for Christian educa- 
tion, will go down to the true gol- 
den age of the world, when “ the 
earth shall be filled with the knowl- 
edge of the glory of the Lord, as 
the waters cover the sea.” Nor 
does he reason less cogently and 
eloquently in favor of the Lord’s 
day and its appropriate instructions, 
as essential to Christian education. 

“The observance of the Sab- 
bath,” he maintains, “ is a part of 
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Christianity in all its forms. All 
Christians admit that there is a 


Lord’s day ; but what becomes of 
it in Mr. Girard’s scheme? Now, 
I say, that the ordinary observance 
of it could not take place, because 
the ordinary means of observing it 
are excluded. There can be no 
Sabbath in this College, for there 
are no means for attaining that end, 
It will be said, that the children 
would be permitted to go out. ‘There 
is nothing seen of this permission 
in Mr. Girard’s will. And I say 
again, that it would be just as much 
opposed to his whole scheme, to 
allow them to go out and attend 
places of public worship on the 
Sabbath day, as it would be to have 
ministers of religion preach to them 
within the walls; because if they 
go out to hear preaching, they will 
hear just as much about religious 
controversies and clashing doctrines, 
and more, than if appointed preach- 
ers officiated in the College. Where 
then are these little children to go, 
where can they go to learn the truth 
—to reverence the Sabbath ? ‘They 
are far from their friends—they 
have none to accompany them to 
any place of worship—no one to 
show them the right from the wrong 
course—their minds must be kept 
clear from all bias on the subject, 
and they are just as far from the 
ordinary observance of the Sabbath, 
as if there was no Sabbath day at 
all. And where there is no ob 
servance of the Christian Sabbath, 
there will of course be no public 
worship of God.” 

In summing up this part of the 
argument, Mr. Webster seriously 
and earnestly asks, “* Are there or 
will there be any Christian parents, 
who would desire that their chil- 
dren should be placed in this school, 
to be for twelve years exposed to 
the pernicious influence which must 
be brought to bear on their minds? 
I very much doubt if there be a 
Christian father who hears me this 
day, and I am quite sure there is 
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no Christian mother, who if called 
upon to lie down on the bed of 
death, although sure to leave their 
children as poor as children can 
be left, who would not rather trust 
them to the Christian charity of the 
world, however uncertain it .has 
been said to be, than to place them 
where their physical wants and com- 
forts would be abundantly attended 
to, but away from the solaces and 
consolations, the graces and the 
grace of the Christian religion. 

* No, this school is not to be val- 
ued, because it has not the chasten- 
ing influences of true religion—be- 
cause it has no fragrance of the 
spirit of Christianity. It is not a 
charity, for it has not that which 
gives to a charity for education its 
chief value. It will soothe the heart 
of no Christian parent, dying in 
poverty and distress, that those who 
owe to him their being may be fed 
and clothed by Mr. Girard’s bounty, 
at the expense of being excluded 
from all the means of religious in- 
struction afforded to other children, 
and shut up, through the most inter- 
esting period of their lives, without 
religion and with moral sentiments 
as cold as its own marble walls.” 

Mr. Webster next proceeds, 
through several pages of searching 
argument and appeal, to consider 
the reasons assigned by Mr. Girard, 
for excluding ministers of all de- 
nominations from his school. On 
p- 37, he says, evidently with great 
emotion, 

“ The consolations of religion can 
never be administered to any of 
these sick and dying children in 
this college. But it is said, thata 
dying child may be carried out be- 
yond the walls of the school. He 
can be carried out to a hostelry or 
hovel, and there receive those rites 
of the Christian religion which can 
not be performed within the walls, 
even in his dying hour! Is not all 
this shocking? What a stricture is 
it upon this whole scheme! What 
an utter condemnation! A dying 
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youth can not receive religious so- 
lace within his seminary of learn- 
ing !” 

Mr. Girard’s grand argument for 
excluding all religious teachers and 
teaching from his college—that they 
should be left free from wrong bias 
and without any religious opinions 
at all till they come out of the 
school, so as to choose for them- 
selves, Mr. Webster disposes of in 
the following masterly style. 

‘“* We will suppose the case of a 
youth of eighteen who has just left 
this school, and has gone through 
an education of philosophical mo- 
rality precisely in accordance with 
the views and expressed wishes of 
the donor. He comes then into the 
world to choose his religious tenets. 
The very next day perhaps, after 
leaving the school, he comes into a 
court of law to give testimony as a 
witness. Sir, I protest, that by such 
a system he would be disfranchised. 
He is asked, ‘ What is your reli- 
gion?’ His reply is, ‘O, I have 
not yet chosen any ; I am going to 
look round and see which suits me 
best.” He is asked, ‘Are you a 
Christian ?? He replies, ‘ That in- 
volves religious truths, and as yet 
I have not been allowed to entertain 
any.’ Again, ‘ Do you believe in a 
future state of rewards and punish- 
ments ?’ and he answers, ‘ That in- 
volves sectarian controversies which 
have carefully been kept from me.’ 
‘ Do you believe in the existence of 
God?’ He answers, ‘that there 
are clashing doctrines involved in 
these things, which he has been 
taught to have nothing to do with ; 
that the belief in the existence of a 
God being one of the first questions 
in religion, he is shortly to think 
about that proposition.’ Why, sir, 
it is vain to talk about the destruc- 
tive tendency of such a system ; to 
argue upon it, is to insult the un- 
derstanding of every man. It is 
mere, sheer low, ribald, vulgar de- 
ism and infidelity. 

“It opposes all that is in heaven 
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and all on earth, that is worth being 
on earth. It destroys the connect- 
ing link between the creature and 
the Creator. It opposes that great 
system of universal benevolence 
and goodness that binds man to his 
Maker. No religion till he is eigh- 
teen! What would be the condi- 
tion of all your families—of all our 
children—if religious fathers and 
religious mothers were to teach their 
sons and daughters no religious te- 
nets till they were eighteen? What 
would become of their morals, their 
excellence, their purity of heart 
and life, their hope for time and 
eternity ? What would become of 
all those thousand ties of sweetness, 
benevolence, love and Christian feel- 
ing, that now render our young men 
and young maidens like comely 
plants growing up by a streamlet’s 
side—the graces and the grace of 
opening manhood—of blossoming 
womanhood ? What would be- 
come of all that now renders the 
social circle lovely and beloved ? 
What would become of society 
itself? How could it exist? And 
is that to be a charity which strikes 
at the root of all this; which sub- 
verts all the excellence and the 
charms of social life; which tends 
to destroy the very foundation frame- 
work of society, both in its practi- 
ces and in its opinions—that subverts 
the whole decency, the whole mo- 
rality, as well as the whole Chris- 
tianity and government of society. 
No, sir; no, sir.” 

Having gone over other points in 
the case, Mr. Webster thus closes 
his argument. 

“T believe that men sometimes 
do mischief, not only beyond their 
intent, but beyond the ordinary scope 
of their talents and ability. In my 
opinion, if Mr. Girard had given 
years to the study of a mode by 
which he could dispose of his vast 
fortune, so that no good could arise 
to the general cause of charity—no 
good to the general cause of learn- 
ing—no good to human society, 
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and which should be most produc. 
tive of protracted struggles, troubles 
and difficulties in the popular coun- 
cils of a great city, he could not so 
effectually have attained that result, 
as he has by this devise now before 
the, court. It is not the result of 
good fortunes, but of bad fortunes, 
which have overridden and cast 
down whatever of good might have 
been accomplished by a different 
disposition. I believe that this plan, 
this scheme was unblest in all its 
purposes. Unwise in all its frame 
and theory, while it lives it will lead 
an annoyed and troubled life, and 
leave an unblessed memory when it 
dies. If 1 could persuade myself 
that this court would come to such 
a decision, as in my opinion the 
public good and the law require, 
and if I could believe that any hum. 
ble effort of my own, had contribu- 
ted in the least to lead to such a re- 
sult, 1 should deem it the crowning 
mercy of my professional life.” 

Nothing that Mr. Webster has 
ever done at the bar or in the senate, 
will be longer remembered than this 
noble defense of Christian education. 
Though the law, as we are bound 
to presume, was against him, and 
he lost his case with the court in its 
judicial capacity, quite sure we are, 
that he gained it with the brilliant 
throng which hung with breathless 
admiration upon his lips. No one 
of his many great efforts, no three 
days of his life, we confidently be- 
lieve, will afford him more satisfac- 
tion in the review upon his death 
bed. May he then and there enjoy 
those rich consolations, which the 
hopes of the gospel alone can give, 
and which he so feelingly and elo- 
quently pleads should be administer- 
ed to the dying orphans in the con- 
templated college, but which by the 
will of its founder, must be forever 
withheld from their ears. 

The heartfelt approbation with 
which the plea before us has been 
read, by the wise and good in all 
parts of the land, is worth infinitely 
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more, silent though it be, than the 
laudits of millions, if millions could 
be found, who would banish God 
and his religion from all the high 
places of power and influence. And 
why is it that sentiments like those 
which we have quoted above, drop 
so seldom and so charily from the 
lips of our public men, the lawgiv- 
ers and the law expounders of this 
great Christian republic? It is not 
that legislation and legal practice 
offer no fitting occasions for the dis- 
cussion of those great moral and 
religious principles, which lie at the 
foundation of individual and national 
security and happiness. ‘This is not 
a heathen, nor a Mohammedan, nor 
an infidel nation. Christianity is 
the common law of the land. It 
was so infused and incorporated in- 
to all our institutions, by the great 
and good men who founded this re- 
public, that they must stand or fall 
together. Every nation has some 
religion, either true or false; and 
(where letters are known at all) has 
some book, or books, which it counts 
sacred. Our sacred book is not the 
Koran, nor the Shasters, nor the 
miscalled Age of Reason, but the 
Bible. This is not a sectarian, but 
a national book. And why should 
our public men, our honored and 
gifted senators and representatives 
and lawyers—the sentinels upon 
the watchtowers of liberty—the con- 
stituted guardians of our glorious 
birthright--why should they be afraid 
to name and stand by the Bible as 
the sheet-anchor, to save us from 
drifting upon the quicksands, which 
have swallowed up all other repub- 
lies? Mr. Webster is not afraid nor 
ashamed to defend the Christian re- 
ligion, in the most public and em- 
phatic manner. He is proud of 
standing side by side with the im- 
mortal Washington, and endorsing 
that memorable paragraph in his 
farewell address, which as much as 
any thing he ever wrote, will endear 
his memory to the latest posterity. 

“Of all the dispositions and hab- 
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its which lead to political prosperity, 
religion and morality are indispen- 
sable supports. In vain would that 
man claim the tribute of patriotism, 
who should labor to subvert these 
great pillars of human happiness— 
these firmest props of the duties of 
men and citizens. The mere pol- 
itician, equally with the pious man, 
ought to respect and to cherish 
them. A volume could not trace 
all their connections with private 
and public felicity. Let it simply 
be asked, where is the security for 
property, for reputation, for life, 
if a sense of religious obligation 
desert the oaths, which are the in- 
struments of investigation in courts 
of justice? And let us with caution 
indulge the supposition that morality 
can be maintained without religion. 
Whatever may be conceded to the 
influence of refined education, on 
minds of peculiar structure, reason 
and experience both forbid us to ex- 
pect that national morality can pre- 
vail, in exclusion of religious prin- 
ciples.” 

In maintaining the importance of 
religious education, before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 
Mr. Webster goes even farther than 
this. He incidentally alludes in no 
equivocal terms, to “life and im- 
mortality, as brought to light by the 
gospel,” and to those preparations 
for a happy future state, which can 
never be made without the aids of 
Christian instruction. And why, 
we ask again, should any of the 
rulers of this great Christian nation 
ever hesitate, when suitable oppor- 
tunities offer, to speak out as fully 
and frankly as he did? But how 
seldom does any thing drop from 
their lips, from which we can de- 
termine with certainty that they even 
believe in the divine origin of Chris- 
tianity. The Bible indeed is not 
seldom quoted in the halls of legis- 
lation, at the bar and in popular 
harangues, but how much oftener 
to give point to a witticism, than to 
enforce a grave argument, or fortify 
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moral principle. What do we find 
in the annual executive message to 
both houses of Congress, beyond 
certain stereotyped recognitions of 
a beneficent Providence, under 
whose smiles we are growing up to 
a gigantic national manhood. How 
few men in our public councils dare 
to speak, or at any rate do speak 
out their Christian sentiments, on 
such great moral questions as rob- 
bing the poor Indians of their terri- 
tory and their fathers’ sepulchers— 
transporting and opening the mails 
on the Lord’s day, and precipitating 
a vast foreign slave territory upon 
these United States, to “ grind them 
to powder,” or sink them to the bot- 
tom of infamy and perdition. 

Now why this hesitancy, this shy- 
ness, on the part of so many Chris- 
tian legislators? What have the 
friends of the Bible, the friends of 
religion and morality, to fear from 
the honest advocacy of the immu- 
table principles of right and wrong ? 
What need of reserve, what occa- 
sion for quaking, lest they should be 
branded as canting hypocrites, or 
dreamy fanatics? Why not stand 
up fearlessly, and meet the oppro- 
brium, and shake it off, if it must 
come? Who sneered at Mr. Web- 
ster, for the avowal of his religious 
opinions in the crowded court-room ; 
or who ever respected Mr. Freling- 
huysen the less, for standing forth 
boldly as a religious man, (which he 
always did,) in the senate chamber ? 
It is not by shrinking from religious 
responsibility, but by meeting it in a 
bold and dignified manner, that 
Christians in high and honorable 
stations are to secure the respect of 
the irreligious, who are never afraid 
to show their own colors. When 
will the professors of Christianity be 
as valiant for the truth, as many of 
the opposite stamp are against it? 

It were possible, no doubt, for good 
men to err on the other side. They 
might obtrude their religious scruples 
and opinions upon courts and sen- 
ates, without regard to times and cir- 
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cumstances. They might cast down 
their pearls, with the certainty of see. 
ing them “trampled under foot,” 
They might use cant phrases, or fall 
into homilitic exhortations. Thus 
might the lawyer or the senator ex. 
pose himself to the profane merri- 
ment of vulgar skepticism, and bring 
dishonor upon religion itself. We 
plead for no such license. But we 
must insist, that in legislating for a 
Christian people, occasions will of. 
ten arise, when the sanctions of the 
Bible ought to be brought in, as par. 
amount to all human wisdom and 
policy ; and when no Christian in 
public life should hesitate to speak, 
as well as act, in agreement with 
the principles of the Gospel. 

That day, so fervently to be pray- 
ed for, when all our civil rulers 
shall be “ just men, ruling in the 
fear of God,” we may not live to 
behold ; but it will come, and may 
the Lord hasten it in his time. 

Here we might close the present 
article, having accomplished our 
main design, which was to recom- 
mend Mr. Webster’s earnest and el- 
oquent plea for Christian education, 
in God’s appointed way, and to lay 
before our readers the longest ex- 
tracts that our limits would allow. 
We can not dismiss the subject, how- 
ever, without offering some of the 
reflections which it has suggested to 
our minds. 

The building and liberal endow- 
ment of a seminary of learning, on 
a large scale, is a noble act. We 
hardly know how a man of princely 
fortune could do better, than by ap- 
propriating a portion of it to so mer- 
itorious an object. And especially 
is such a devise as that of Mr. Gi- 
rard to be commended, when the 
children of the poor are to receive 
the benefits of it, provided, always, 
that it be not hedged about with 
hurtful or dangerous restrictions. 

When it is said, that every man 
has a right to do what he will with his 
own property, it is not morally, nor 
even legally true. Were a notori- 
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ous gambler to build a splendid mar- 
ble palace, avowedly for gambling 
purposes, in the city of New York 
or Philadelphia, and to appropriate 
half a million of dollars, to initiate 
oung clerks and apprentices into 
all the diabolical mysteries of the 
art, it would not be tolerated for an 
hour. The city authorities would 
shut it up at once. And were the 
proprietor to insist, ever so loudly, 
*] have a right to do what | will 
with my own,” they would quickly 
settle the question with this answer : 
“ Your establishment is a public nui- 
sance. It is directly calculated to 
corrupt the morals of the rising gen- 
eration, which you have no right 
to do. The property is yours to 
sell, or give away, or, if you retain 
it, to use it for lawful purposes, but 
for no other.” 

In like manner, were a rich man 
in Boston or Cincinnati, to leave a 
million of dollars to build and en- 
dow a college, for teaching poor or- 
phan boys the art of picking locks, 
or making counterfeit money, would 
the civil authorities allow such a 
seminary to go into operation? Most 
certainly they would not. In these, 
and a thousand other supposable 
cases, the law would interfere to 
prevent any man from doing what 
he pleased with his own money. On 
the other hand, no earthly power 
may thwart or embarrass a man in 
the disposal of his property, so long 
as it neither corrupts the morals nor 
invades the rights of others. If you 
think he is wickedly or foolishly wast- 
ing “his Lord’s goods,” you may 
reason with him, you may advise, 
you may remonstrate. But when 
you have exhausted your moral sua- 
sion, you have done. You can go 
no further. If a rich banker, for 
example, should choose to build a 
palace for the bats and the spiders 
to inhabit, or to throw his money in- 
to the sea, he could doso. It would 
be a great wast@, to be sure, and it 
would be recorded against him in 
the book of God’s remembrance. 
But it would be an offense of which 


no human tribunal can take cogni- 
zance. 

A man of fortune has an undoubt- 
ed legal right to direct, that after his 
decease, a part or the whole of his 
estate shall be appropriated for the 
erection and endowment of a public 
seminary, upon the most liberal 
scale of expenditure. Under this 
right, Mr. Girard thought proper to 
set apart two millions of dollars, for 
the purposes just mentioned ; the 
college to be built in or near the city 
of Philadelphia. The work was 
commenced, upon a magnificent 
plan, soon afier his death. Various 
causes have retarded the enterprise ; 
but we understand the buildings are 
to be finished and the college is to 
be organized as soon as the state of 
the funds will allow. The great 
question is settled. ‘The Supreme 
Court has decided that it isa “ cha- 
rity,” within the meaning of the 
law, and nothing, apparently, can 
hinder its going into full operation. 
We can not retard the work a mo- 
ment, if we would, and we ought 
not, if we could, provided that it pro- 
mises to be made a useful institu- 
tion. 

But we think, that if it was Mr. 
Girard’s design to benefit the city of 
Philadelphia to the full value of that 
part of his vast estate, which he de- 
voted to the purposes of education, 
he committed a great mistake, in or- 
dering the erection of a college for 
the exclusive benefit of orphan boys. 
There are thousands of other poor 
boys, in every great city, quite as 
destitute as the orphans. Had he 
appropriated his two millions of dol- 
lars for the support of five or ten 
free schools, somewhat after the pat- 
cern of the free schools of Boston, 
who can help seeing, that infinitely 
more good might have been done ? 

His heart, however, was set upon 
building one great charitable semina- 
ry ; and he chose to restrict its pri- 
vileges to one class of poor boys, as 
he no doubt had a legal right to do. 
Whether his trustees have been as 
economical as he intended they 
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should be, in the plan and finish of 
the buildings, is a question which 
we have not the means of answer- 
ing. All we know is, that they have 
been charged by some with great 
extravagance. In point of fact, the 
main edifice, when finished, will be 
the most costly structure, for educa- 
tional purposes, in the United States. 
When, despite our clerical garb, we 
some time ago crossed its ample 
threshold, and traversed its magnifi- 
cent apartments, we could not help 
asking ourselves, Is this the palace 
in which orphan boys are to be edu- 
cated, to prepare them for the hard 
service and humble stations to which 
they are destined in future life? Is 
it wise, is it benevolent, to take 
homeless and parentless children 
from the lanes and cellars of a pop- 
ulous city, to feed and clothe and ed- 
ucate them under the ablest masters, 
from eight to twelve years, in the 
midst of all this costliness and splen- 
dor? What habits and expectations 
will they insensibly form here? 
How will they feel when they come 
to bid adieu to these: lofty colon- 
nades—these shady and graveled 
walks—these enchanted grounds, 
and to find their homes under low- 
ly roofs, with hard toil and coarse 
fare ? What sort of apprentices will 
these boys make, going directly, as 
it is expected they will, from this 
marble palace into the humble work- 
shops of the city? Will they be 
contented? Will they submit to all 
the toil and confinement by which 
their respective trades are to be ac- 
quired? Will they make sober, in- 
dustrious and useful members of so- 
ciety, or will they, in disgust, break 
away from their masters, and reck- 
lessly ‘seek their fortunes,” in ro- 
ving idleness and dissipation? We 
confess, that the more we reflect up- 
on the subject, the stronger is our 
conviction that Mr. Girard’s College 
must and will prove a splendid fail- 
ure. 

We ask our readers to look for 
one moment at the condition of his 
will. He requires, that when the 
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boys “shall respectively arrive at 
between fourteen and eighteen years 
of age, they shall then be bound out 
by the mayor, aldermen and citi- 
zens of Philadelphia, or under their 
directions, to suitable occupations, 
as those of agriculture, navigation, 
arts, mechanical trades and manv- 
factures, according to their capaci- 
ties and acquirements.” 

Now we do not believe it possible 
to carry out such a scheme, perma- 
nently and usefully, any where. It 
will be found, we are confident, that 
when the poor orphan boys of the 
Girard College are old enough to 
leave it and be apprenticed, as he 
directs, they will, with very few ex- 
ceptions, feel quite above their con- 
dition and prospects in life. Bind 
them out at eighteen, or fourteen, 
you may, but you can not keep them, 
You have brought them up in a pal- 
ace. Every want has been suppli- 
ed, without a thought or effort of 
their own. They are as entirely 
unaccustomed to labor, as if they 
were the sons of noblemen, and they 
will never brook it. ‘Though they 
will know a great deal more about 
grammar, and geography, and fig- 
ures, than other poor boys of their 
age, they will not succeed half so 
well in the world. They will never 
be half so industrious, happy, or re- 
spectable. It will take some years 
for the system to work out its natu | 
ral results ; but they will begin to be 
developed, as soon as any consider | 
able number of the boys are bound 
out, and we put it down as a moral 
certainty, that in less than a quarter 
of a century, there will be a general 
and settled conviction on the public 
mind, that the Girard College can 
not answer the great end for which 
it was professedly established. It | 
may be kept up a great while ; for 
what else can the trustees do with 
the funds—but in our soberest judg- 
ment, experience will ultimately 
convince all candid minds, that tt 
had been better for the poor orphan 
boys of Philadelphia, if it had nev- 
er been thought of. Strenuous ad- 
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yocates as we are and ever have 
been for the education of all the chil- 
dren of the poor, as well as of the 
rich, we should be very sorry to 
have the wealthy men of other cities 
follow Mr. Girard’s example, by 
founding colleges exclusively for 
the education of poor children, 
whether orphans, or others. They 
are not the institutions which the 
lower class of a city population want. 
Free schools, open to all and of so 
high a character as to attract all, 
are the seminaries which should be 
cherished by public and private mu- 
nificence. Nothing could be more 
anti-republican than a general sepa- 
ration of the rich from the poor, or 
the poor from the rich, in our schools 
and colleges. 

With regard to that remarkable 
clause in the twenty first section of 
Mr. Girard’s will, which perempto- 
rily “enjoins and requires, that no 
ecclesiastic, missionary, or minister 
of any sect whatsoever, shall ever 
hold or exercise any station or duty 
whatever, in the said college, nor 
shall any such person ever be admit- 
ted, for any purpose, or as a visitor, 
within the premises,” we wish to 
judge as charitably as we can, of 
his meaning and motives. But it 
does strike us very much as it did 
Mr. Webster. It betrays a jealousy 
of the whoie body of Christian min- 
isters, which goes beyond any thing 
we ever met with. No missionary 
or minister of any sect, shall ever 
be admitted for any purpose! Lay- 
men of all religions and of no reli- 
gion, may be employed as teachers ; 
may hold the office of visitors; may 
come and go at their pleasure ; but 
no minister of the gospel may ever 
pass the threshold! Against all 
such the iron gates are to be closed 
forever. No minister may ever pray 
there, or utter a word of consolation, 
or even enter there, though half the 
orphans were on their death-beds. 
Whatever Mr. Girard’s motives 
might be, it is difficult for us to 
imagine, how he could more cruelly 
have aspersed the characters of the 
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public ieachers of Christianity. And 
we should be glad to know, what 
confidence his orphans, after they 
leave the college, and go out to 
choose a religion for themselves, will 
be likely to have in the men, who 
during the whole period of their ed- 
ucation, Were peremptorily excluded 
from the premises. 

And again; we are curious to 
learn, how Mr. Girard expected to 
keep out every minister of the gos- 
pel, who might chance, like an 
other stranger, to visit Philadelphia 
and the public institutions in its im- 
mediate vicinity. It always requires 
means toaccomplish ends. Mr. Gi- 
rard was not the man to amuse him- 
self, by making people stare at start- 
ling provisions in his last will and 
testament, which were never to be 
enforced. He meant what he said. 
He meant that no clergyman should 
ever darken the door of his college. 
The whole body of ecclesiastics of 
every name, were to be forever shut 
out. But how was this to be done ? 
Did he expect, that all the ministers 
of this and every future age, who 
might wish to visit his college, would 
first read through the twenty six sec- 
tions of his will, and having the fear 
of the twenty first before their eyes, 
would stay away of their own ac- 
cord? Or is Procul, procul, pro- 
fani, to be chiselled into the ever- 
lasting marble over the vestibule, to 
warn off every missionary or minis- 
ter, who might otherwise unwitting- 
ly ask for admittance to view the 
premises? If not, then may we be 
pardoned for asking, in our extreme 
simplicity, what sort of janitor is to 
guard the door, and what kind of 
ordeal, every stranger is to pass 
through before he can be admitted ? 
It is a great deal truer that “a man 
is known by the company he keeps,” 
than by the cloth which he wears. 
If all ministers, therefore, are to be 
excluded, it must be in one of these 
two ways. Either a door-keeper 
must be found, who can distinguish 
a minister from all other men, as 
soon as he sees him, or every visitor 
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must undergo a formal examination 
before he can be allowed to pass. 
“ Sir, are you an ecclesiastic, mis- 
sionary, or minister of any sect 
whatsoever?” “No.” “ Then you 
may come in.” In another the same 
question.—Answer, “ Yes, it is my 
privilege to preach the everlasting 
gospel.” “It is my duty then to 
inform you, that you can not be ad- 
mitted. This college is full of poor 
orphan boys who have not yet cho- 
sen their religious tenets and we 
are afraid of you.” “But I wish 
merely to look at the halls and gal- 
leries and lecture rooms and library 
and cabinet and whatever else is most 
interesting to a passing stranger. 
The boys | do not know, nor have 
I the slightest design of obtruding 
my religious opinions upon them.” 
** All this may be very true,” replies 
Mr. Girard’s incorruptible janitor, 
“but my orders are peremptory— 
you are by your own confession, a 
minister, of some religious tenets 
or other, and you can not be ad- 
mitted.” 

Do any of our readers smile at 
the ludicrous absurdity of such an 
examination, through the wicket 
gate of Girard College? But the 
prohibition of the founder comes to 
this, at least, if it means any thing. 
And this we will venture to say, is 
the first time since “‘ the worlds were 
made,” that such a restriction was 
ever imposed. What! build a great 
college for the education of the 
young immortals of a thronged city, 
and shut all the ministers of religion 
forever out of it! It is monstrous! 
Did Mr. Girard consider what he 
was doing? How could he expect 
to rest quietly in his grave after leav- 
ing such a clause as that which we 
have quoted from his will? Why 
was he not afraid, that some of his 
orphans, in distress for their souls, 
would one day knock at the door of 
his sepulcher so loud as to make all 
his bones quake, and demand of him 
to take off the restriction ? 

The question has forced itself up- 
on us more than ten times since we 
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began this article—How is Mr, 
Girard’s unconquerable _ prejudice 
against the whole Christian ministry 
to be accounted for? And the most 
charitable explanation we can think 
of is this. He was, we believe, a 
native of France and bred a Catho. 
lic. He probably formed his judg. 
ment of the whole clerical profes. 
sion, by what he knew of Romish 
priests and jesuits. Had he taken 
the trouble to acquaint himself with 
the character of Protestant minis. 
ters in this country, we can not be- 
lieve that he would have shut them 
all out of his college. Though 
they have had free access to every 
public institution, for the education 
of youth, from the landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers to this day, their 
bitterest enemies may be challenged 
to adduce a single case in which 
ministers of different sects have 
gone into a seminary and urged 
their conflicting views upon the stu 
dents, for the purposes of proselyt- 
ism. Verily, it would be “a new 
thing under the sun,” to find first a 
Presbyterian preacher, and then a 
Baptist, and then a Methodist going 
into an orphan asylum or school, 
to see how many of the boys they 
could bring over to their distinctive 
tenets. Nothing is more common 
than for the ministers of these and 
other denominations, to preach al- 
ternately, in the various public in- 
stitutions of our large cities; but 
when and where have they ever set 
up “altar against altar,” in these 
pious and benevolent labors? Mr. 
Girard did not know them. They 
are not the narrow-minded bigots 
and fiery zealots, who can not enter 
an orphan school without infecting 
its inmates with their own bad spirit, 
and who must therefore be kept out 
by high walls, iron gates, and sleep- 
less sentinels. 

What a strange anomaly, in @ 
Christian country and Christian city, 
is this Girard College. There it 
stands, the most attractive object 
all the neighborhood. As soon as 
it is opened it is to be filled with 
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three hundred poor orphan boys; 
but they are never to hear the voice 
of a preacher ; never to see the face 
of a minister within its marble walls. 
If it should stand a thousand years, 
as it may, and hundreds of orphans 
should die in the sick room, no 
whisper of consolation is ever to be 
breathed into the ear of an expiring 
youth; no prayer ever to be offered 
by a minister of our holy religion! 
Will God smile upon such a scheme 
as this? Who can believe it ? 

It was said indeed, in answer to 
Mr. Webster, by the able counsel, 
Mr. Binney and Mr. Sergeant on the 
other side, that the place of regular- 
ly authorized ministers may be sup- 
plied by “lay teachers,” and that 
the trustees of the college, will no 
doubt provide for the moral and re- 
ligious instruction of the scholars, 
with a conscientious regard to their 
high trust. God grant that they 
may. Rarely has a more responsi- 
ble trust been devolved upon a city 
corporation ; and let us believe that 
they will do what they can, to avert 
the evils, which Mr. Webster so 
vividly predicts and deplores. If 
Mr. Girard’s plan is carried out and 
his coliege becomes permanently 
established, it will prove a blessing 
oracurse to the community ; and 
this will depend greatly on the pol- 
icy of its legal governors and guar- 
dians. They have it in their power, 
under the will, to provide for the 
moral and Christian instruction of 
the boys, through the agency of 
pious laymen; and let them know 
that the eyes of thousands, who 
anxiously await the result of the ex- 
periment, are upon them. 

If in organizing their faculty they 
select able and good men to fill the 
several departments, who will con- 
scientiously lay down the great prin- 
ciples of Christianity as the bases 
of all their instructions—if the poor 
orphans under their guardianship 
are faithfully instructed in the all 
important truths of natural and re- 
vealed religion—if they are taught 
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to read the Bible and keep the Sab- 
bath ; to “ do justly, love mercy and 
walk humbly with God,” the fears 
which now disquiet so many of the 
most enlightened and benevolent 
minds will be allayed, and the wise 
and good of all Christian denomina- 
tions will rejoice, though their min- 
isters are forbidden to have any part 
or lot in the instruction. 

But if the mayor, aldermen and 
citizens of Philadelphia should ever 
become recreant to their high trust ; 
if men of loose and skeptical princi- 
ples should be chosen to fill the of- 
fices of government and instruction, 
or if, according to Mr. Girard’s plan, 
the students should be virtually 
hindered from adopting any reli- 
gious tenets till they go out, in the 
headstrong maturity of their pas- 
sions, to meet the temptations of a 
wicked world; why then, we say, 
if such should ever be the moral 
delinquencies of the governors and 
teachers of Girard College, let its 
doors forever be closed—let no poor 
orphan child ever enter the great 
moral sepulcher. If the college 
through neglect or design, is to be 
the handmaid and nursery of infi- 
delity, in any of its seductive forms, 
let it “ become like Babylon, an ut- 
ter desolation.” ‘ Let it never be 
inhabited nor dwelt in, from gene- 
ration to generation.” Rather than 
it should stand to curse the city, and 
to curse the country, by nurturing 
up and sending out its malign agen- 
cies to sow the land with worse than 
dragon’s teeth, let every human 
being flee from it, “let wild beasts 
of the desert live there,” let its halls 
be “ full of doleful creatures,” “let 
owls dwell there and satyrs dance 
there, let the wild beasts of the isl- 
and cry in the desolate houses, and 
dragons in the pleasant palaces.” 
Do we speak too strongly ? Who will 
say it, when the far reaching results 
of Christian education on the one 
hand, and the neglect of it on the 
other, come to be disclosed at the 
last day ? 
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ARCHBISHOP 


Tue name of Leighton is pro- 
nounced with reverence and love by 
men of various sects and opinions, 
wherever the English language is 
spoken. His works unite sound 
scriptural views, a spirit of heavenly 
contemplation, the breathings of di- 
vine love, and richness of imagery in 
a perfection which scarcely any oth- 
er writer has attained. Refined 
minds, particularly those of a con- 
templative sort, will turn to them, if 
they take any pleasure in religious 
things, as to a well from which the 
purest and brightest feelings gush 
forth. The frame of mind which 
they favor and tend to produce, is 
one of peace and love. Although 
built upon a deep theology, they are 
any thing but controversial. In some 
respects they have a universal char- 
acter, so that from reading them one 
could hardly pronounce upon the 
age when Leighton lived, or the sect 
to which he belonged. External 
events, it is obvious, had less than 
their usual influence upon his mind 
and heart. 

Amid this general reverence felt 
for Leighton, there are two parties, 
who, while they can not fail to es- 
teem him highly, yet must feel in- 
clined to fall below the general 
voice : we mean the Presbyterians 
of Scotland, and the high church 
Episcopalians. The former asso- 
ciate with his memory a desertion, 
without sufficient cause, of his own 
and his father’s religion, and charge 
him in part with the evils which at- 
tended the establishment of episco- 
pacy in Scotland under Charles II. 
The latter can neither like his doc- 
trinal system, nor the low ground he 
took when he went over to their 
church; and some of them in his 
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own time accused him, we believe, 
of doing injury to their cause by his 
extreme moderation. When in the 
kirk he was episcopally inclined, 
when in the Episcopal church he 
was but a Presbyterian after all : of 
course, therefore, those who are far. 
thest off from half-and-half opinions 
in church government do not set 
him up for an example. 

This change, which we have just 
spoken of, was the one event of 
Leighton’s outer life; his history 
and character may be said to be 
wrapped up in it. We read in it his 
mind, his relation to the practical 
world, the moving principles of his 
nature asa man. It can not, there- 
fore, be amiss, if, in making some 
observations on his life, as we pro- 
pose to do, we pursue an order of 
arrangement very much resembling 
the course which his life pursued; 
if we let it flow silently on in its 
smooth channel, until we reach the 
era of his change, and then examine, 
as with a geologist’s eye, the ledges 
over which it took much of its fu 
ture course. 

Robert Leighton, born in 161], 
was the son of Alexander Leighton, 
some time professor of moral phi- 
losophy in Edinburgh, who after. 
wards lived in London, and suffered 
so signally for his zeal against epis- 
copacy, as to be of historical noto 
riety. The son was sent to Edin- 
burgh for his education, and had 
reached the age of thirty before he 
entered the ministry in the kirk. In 
this long preliminary stage of his life 
his circumstances differed from those 
of most of the young men whose 
life had the same destination: he 
became acquainted with men and 
things in England to some extent, on 
account of having two sisters mar 
ried in that country: he traveled on 
the continent, where he saw some 
of the Catholic institutions of piety 
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under favorable points of view ; and 
he had leisure to amass much more 
learning than was customary in the 
church to which he belonged. ‘The 
reading of the Scotch divines at that 
time seems to have consisted very 
much in polemical divinity. That 
of Leighton was spread over a wi- 
der field. His quotations from a 
large number of Greek and Roman 
authors and from the Fathers, show 
a great familiarity with ancient learn- 
ing and the use of a full common- 
place book. ‘They are not as copi- 
ous in his theological lectures, where 
they chiefly occur, as Jeremy Tay- 
lor’s, but they are more pertinent to 
the subject, and come in without pe- 
dantry. Burnet says that he had the 
greatest command of the purest Lat- 
in that he ever knew, and was mas- 
ter of the Greek and Hebrew, and 
of the whole compass of theological 
learning, especially of that relating 
to the Scriptures. On the whole, 
we have the impression that his fin- 
ished education, joined to his natu- 
ral refinement of mind, polished him 
too highly for the sphere in which 
he was to move, where, at that time, 
refinement was in no great demand, 
end shrewd sense prevailed over ac- 
quisitions far more than it does at 
present. This learning, however, 
marked him out for the post which 
he afterwards filled, of principal of 
the University of Edinburgh, and 
thus enabled him to be useful when 
he felt obliged to leave his parish. 
The parish where Leighton was 
settled for eleven years, from 1641 
to 1652, was that of Newbattle, in 
Mid Lothian, about six miles from 
Edinburgh. Here, through the storm- 
lest period of British history, he 
passed his time, as much aloof from 
politics as possible, living peaceably 
with all men. Peace was indeed 
the groundwork of his character. 
Accounted a saint from his youth 
up, he had known little of those up- 
heavings of the soul which begin in 
some minds when they turn to God. 
Averse from controversy by nature, 
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he loved not to preach polemical di- 
vinity, much less polemical politics, 
into which every body else entered. 

Of Leighton as a preacher, we 
have two contemporary opinions, 
which do not well agree with one 
another. ‘ His preaching,” Burnet 
says, “ had a sublimity both of 
thought and expression in it. The 
grace and gravity of his pronuncia- 
tion was such, that few heard him 
without a very sensible emotion: I 
am sure I never did. His style was 
rather too fine ; but there was a ma- 
jesty and beauty in it that left so deep 
an impression that I can not yet for- 
get the sermons I heard him preach 
thirty years ago. He had a very 
low voice, and could not be heard 
by a great crowd.” Baillie, in his 
letters, speaking of a young minis- 
ter in 1654, says, “‘ he has the new 
guise of preaching which Mr. Hugh 
Binning and Mr. Robert Leighton 
began, contemning the ordinary way 
of expounding and dividing a text, 
of raising doctrines and uses; but 
runs out on a discourse on some 
common head, in a high romancing 
and unscriptural style, tickling the 
ear for the present, and moving the 
affections in some, but leaving little 
or naught to the memory and un- 
derstanding.” If we misapprehend 
them not, the first of these writers 
blames Leighton for a too refined 
way of preaching above the reach 
of ordinary persons ; while the other 
directs his harsh censures against 
Leighton’s strain of thought, as not 
formal and doctrinal enough, and 
as tending to the introduction of 
certain favorite topics, like the 
excellence of heavenly things, and 
the evil of conformity to the world. 
Perhaps also his dry mind may not 
have relished Leighton’s frequent 
and apt illustrations. If the thirty 
three sermons yet extant are a sam- 
ple, the injustice of Baillie is great 
in the expression, “* a romancing, un- 
scriptural style.” 

Omitting at present to speak of 
Leighton’s life in the University of 
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Edinburgh, we come to the most 
important action of his life—to his 
desertion of the cause of the Pres- 
byterians, and to the speedy conse- 
quences of this step, the high hon- 
ors and preferments which literally 
met him on his path as he was pass- 
ing over from the one camp to the 
other. An act like this always calls 
for a narrow scrutiny. It is not 
strange that the Scotch Presbyteri- 
ans should be stern judges of Leigh- 
ton’s conduct. And we are free to 
say, that if we had not what we 
feel to be a true portraiture of a 
saint of God in his works, if we 
viewed him merely amid the god- 
less crew that for twenty eight years 
tried to force episcopacy upon the 
Scotch, and in this endeavor goaded 
the Cameronians into frenzy and 
even into dark fanaticism, and then 
punished with the prison and with 
death that fanaticism created by 
themselves—we say if we viewed 
him thus merely, we should want 
more than usual evidence to be wil- 
ling to give him the title of a holy, 
nay, even of an honest man. But 
we rejoice that we need not look 
oaly at the strange circumstances, 
the “ uncouth neighborhood” where 
we find him. We rejoice to think 
that a good Cameronian, if he had 
seen into the heart of Leighton, 
would have recognized a follower 
of Christ full of love and kindness, 
to whom persecution was a most 
unwelcome work, and who would 
rather suffer than be the instrument 
of making others suffer. We re- 
jeice too in the belief which this 
conviction concerning Leighton’s 
character allows us to entertain ; 
that in this world of limited views, 
of prejudices, of erring judgments, 
good is so mixed up with evil, that the 
best men are often on the worst side. 
But a general belief in the in- 
tegrity of Leighton is not enough. 
It is necessary to account for his 
conduct, and in so doing, as we 
have already said, we shall enter 
somewhat at large into his opinions, 
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the traits of his character, and the 
state of the times. 

We say then in the first place, 
that this change was not brought 
about in Leighton by theological 
sympathies. It will not be doubted 
that although then, as since, a re- 
spectable number of divines in the 
English church were Calvinists in 
sentiment, a larger number, and those 
the most eminent in station and in 
learning, accorded with the views of 
the Armimians. When Bishop Mor. 
ley, himself a Calvinist it is said by 
Burnet, although no friend to the 
non-conformists, was asked what the 
Arminians held, his witty reply was, 
that “they held all the best bish- 
oprics and deaneries in England.” 
The party under whose sway the 
Lambeth articles ceased to be part 
of the creed of the Irish Episcopal 
church, can not surely be suspected 
of having any strong bias in favor 
of the doctrines of election and rep- 
robation. Nor were the fragments 
of the same ecclesiastical party in 
Scotland disinclined to the opinions 
of their English brethren. The 
loud reproaches of Arminianism 
which were cast against them by 
the covenanters, prove thus much 
at least, that the views of Calvin 
found warmer advocates in the kirk 
than out of it. 

Leighton’s own theological opin- 
ions seem not to have departed from 
the type of Calvinism which was 
then prevalent in Scotland. We 
have indeed no positive assurance, 
that he retained these opinions in an 
unaltered form to the close of his 
life. But it is certain that he work- 
ed upon his commentary on Peter, 
which is an important document in 
determining his theology, after he 
left the kirk; and here his Calvin- 
ism is as manifest as in any other 
of his writings.* Nor is there the 








* The expressions in Leighton’s com- 
ment on 1 Pet. iv, 6, “ m4 families 
swept away by the late stroke of God's 
hand,” and “ though the pestilence doth 
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least probability that he subsequently 
modified his opinions, and yet left 
his earlier works as representatives 
of a system which he had aban- 
doned. 

A few extracts illustrative of 
Leighton’s way of judging in re- 
spect to certain distinctive points, 
will not be out of place. On the 
second verse of the Ist of Peter, 
(* elect according to the foreknowl- 
edge of God the father,”) he says: 


“This foreknowledge is no other 
than that eternal love of God, or decree 
of election, by which some are appointed 
unto life, and being foreknown or elected 
to that end, they are predestinate to the 
way to it.—It is most vain to imagine a 
foresight of faith in men, and that God 
in the view of that faith as the condition 
of election itself, has chosen them.—God 

redestinated not because he foresaw men 
would be conformed to Christ, but that 
they might be so.—This foreknowledge 
then is his eternal and unchangeable 





22, “ this infectious disease may aoep pore 
session of the winter,” are referred by 
Mr. Pearson to a pestilence in 1665, In 
his comment on chap. iv, 17, Leighton 
says, “ let the vile enemy that hath shed 
our blood and insulted over us, rejoice in 
their present impunity and on men’s pro- 
curing of it and pleading over it.” This 
passage Dr. Doddridge refers to the es- 
cape of many who had deserved the se- 
verest punishments for their part in the 
grand Irish rebellion, but were screened 
by the favor of some great men in the 
reign of King Charles Il. But when we 
read this and what Leighton goes on to 
say, “though it may be that the judg- 
ment begun at us is not yet ended, and 
that we may yet further and that justly 
find them our re we can not help 
feeling that by us, he means the people 
and kirk of Scotland, and if so, these 
words must be understood of Cromwell 
and “ the sectaries,”’ and of the times just 
after the defeat of the engagers in 1648. 
If the Irish rebellion had been meant, the 
words could not have been written after 
the bloody campaigns of Cromwell in 
Ireland, in 1649—1650. Baillie in his 
one hundred and eightieth letter, under 
date of August 23, 1048, mentions a pes- 
tilence in Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Edin- 
burgh. But it is certain that Leighton 
added to or altered his commentary after 
the new church establishment was intro- 
duced, for on chap. v, 2-4, he says, “ as 
well a poor stipend and glebe [will ruin 
us) if the affection be upon them, as a 
great deanery or bishopric.” 


love; and that thus he chooseth some 
and rejecteth others is for that great end, 
to manifest and magnify his merey and 
justice ; but why he appointed this man 
for the one and that for the other, made 
Peter a vessel of this mercy and Judas of 
wrath, this is even so because it seemed 
good tohim. This if it be harsh yet is 
apostolic doctrine.” 


And soon afterwards he says : 


“ The connexion of these we are now 
for our profit to take notice of ; that effec- 
tual calling is inseparably tied to this 
eternal foreknowledge or election on the 
one side, and to salvation on the other— 
hence much joy ariseth to the believer ; 
this tie is indissoluble ; as the agents are, 
the Father, the Son, and the Spirit; so 
are election and vocation and sanctifica- 
tion and justification and glory. —If elec- 
tion, effectual calling and salvation be 
inseparably linked together, then by an 
one of them a man may lay hold upon all 
the rest, and may know that his hold is 
sure.—He that loves may be sure that he 
was loved first; and he that chooses God 
for his delight and portion may conclude 
confidently, that God hath chosen him to 
be one of those that shall enjoy him and 
be happy in him forever.” 


On the passage in chap. ii, 8, 
** being disobedient, whereunto ulso 
they were appointed,” he holds this 
language : 

“ This the Apostle adds for the further 
satisfaction of believers in this point: 
how it is that so many reject Christ and 
stumble at him; telling them plainly that 
the secret purpose of God is accomplished 
in this; God having determined to glo- 
rify his justice on impenitent sinners, as 
he shows his rich mercy on them that 
believe. Here it were easier to lead you 
into a deep than to lead you forth again. 
1 will rather stand on the shore and si- 
lently admire it than enter into it. This 
is certain that the thoughts of God are 
not less just in themselves than deep and 
unsoundable by us. His justice appears 
clear, in that man's destruction is always 
the fruit of his own sin. But to give 
causes of God's decrees without himself, 
is neither agreeable with the primitive 
being of the nature of God nor with the 
doctrines of the Scriptures.” 


On the nature of man he says in 
the ninth sermon, entitled, “ the sin- 
ner a rebel against God,”—* where 
are now those who so vilify grace 
and deify nature ; or shall I rather 
say, nullify grace and deify nature ? 
Here is the best eulogy the Apostle 
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will bestow upon the best of na- 
tures, enmity against God. Nay, 
all the sparkles of virtue and moral 
goodness in civil men and ancient 
heathen are no better.” And in 
the meditation on Psalm cxxx, we 
have these words: “ He who in 
the first original of the new-born 
world brought all things out of noth- 
ing, acts like himself in the regene- 
ration and restoration of mankind 
to holiness. The Holy Spirit finds 
nothing but Tohu va Bohu, noth- 
ing but what is without form and 
void.” 

Such were some of the points of 
Leighton’s theology—points it is ob- 
vious, which must characterize and 
distinguish his whole system. And 
here we can not help calling the 
attention of our readers to his wise 
moderation, and his unwillingness 
to push his system beyond the re- 
cord of Scripture. Truth was cher- 
ished in his mind principally as the 
means of keeping up his Christian 
graces, and of exalting him into 
the region of divine contemplation. 
He seems not to have trusted much 
to logical deductions, and to have 
had absolutely none of that dispu- 
tatious spirit which is apt to be a 
trait of men of the logical sort. He 
always chooses to feel rather than 
to reason, to believe on divine au- 
thority, than to prove. In regard 
to the order of the divine decrees, 
he says, in his tenth theological lec- 
ture, “ to say the truth, I acknowl- 
edge that I am astonished and great- 
ly at a loss, when I hear learned 
men and professors in theology talk- 
ing presumptuously about the order 
of the divine decrees, and when I 
read such things in their works.— 
Nor is there much more sobriety or 
moderation in the many notions that 
are entertained, and the disputes 
that are commonly raised about re- 
conciling these divine decrees with 
the liberty and the free will of man.” 
On the necessity of an atonement, 
he says, in the meditations on Psalm 
exxx, “they who anxiously debate 
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the point whether God could simply 
and absolutely pardon sin without 
any price, do but trifle ; for what. 
ever may be supposed concerning 
that, who is there that will deny 
that this way of the salvation of 
men which God has chosen, is so 
full of stupendous mercy and so 
illustrious—-that nothing can be 
thought of more worthy of divine 
majesty, nothing sweeter, nothing 
more munificent with respect to un- 
worthy man ?” 

In the second place, Leighton 
can not have left the kirk because 
he had any scruple in regard to the 
lawfulness of his ordination by pres- 
byters. This would be rendered 
highly probable by what we have 
already found to be his theological 
system. It is a remarkable fact, 
that a theology like Leighton’s does 
not well accord with a superstitious 
view of the church, its ministers 
and sacraments. ‘The two may co- 
exist indeed in single cases—for 
what inconsistent notions can not 
education seemingly reconcile in 
some minds—but if they are found- 
ed on different views of the nature 
of man and of the chief instruments 
in his salvation, as they indeed are, 
their tendency must be to expel one 
another. Moreover, Leighton as a 
man of a decidedly contemplative 
turn, must have attached high im- 
portance to spiritual causes and lit- 
tle or none to forms. In such a 
mind once enlightened by Chris- 
tianity, essential godliness takes at 
once its proper place in a sphere 
far above “ordinances of divine 
service and a worldly sanctuary,” 
unless a pernicious mysticism, uni- 
ted with the contemplative turn as 
we sometimes find it, fills the mind 
with its hazy atmosphere and gives 
false colors, shapes and sizes, to the 
half spiritualized objects of exter- 
nal religion. But strong as Leigh- 
ton’s natural bias was towards con- 
templation and even towards ascet- 
icism, we have been able to dis- 
cover nothing of the mystical in 
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his character. On the passage in 
Peter, chap. iii, 2, “the like figure 
whereunto baptism doth also now 
save us,” he remarks that this or- 
dinance “is in the hands of the 
spirit of God, as other sacraments 
are, and as the word itself is, to 
purify the conscience and to con- 
vey grace and salvation to the soul 
by the reference which it hath to 
and union with that which it repre- 
sents. It saves by the answer of a 

conscience towards God, and 
it affords that by the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ from the dead,”— 
“though they [the sacraments] do 
not save all who partake of them, 
yet they do really and effectually 
save believers for whose salvation 
they are the means, as the other 
external ordinances of God do.” 
There may have been some conceit 
in Leighton’s mind of some other 
efficacy in the means of grace be- 
sides that of the truth in the hands 
of the Spirit, but surely he does not 
here remove the sacrament in kind 
from the class of the other means of 
grace. 

But in regard to the particular 
point, how Leighton viewed ordina- 
tion as a minister of the kirk, we 
are not left to deductions and gen- 
eral expressions of opinion. We 
have his judgment in his own par- 
ticular case detailed by one who 
knew him well, his friend, Bishop 
Burnet. Burnet says, that, 


“When the time fixed for the conse- 
eration of the bishops of Scotland came 
on, the English bishops finding that 
Sharp and Leighton had not episcopal 
ordination as priests and deacons—the 
other two [Fairfoul and Hamilton] hav- 
ing been ordained before the wars, [that 
is, episcopally,] they stood upon it that 
they must be ordained first deacons and 
then priests. Sharp was very uneasy at 
this, and remembered them of what had 
happened when King James had set up 
episcopacy. Bishop Andrews moved at 
that time the ordaining them as was now 
yore, but that was overruled by King 

ames, who thought it went too far to- 
wards the unchurching of all those who 
had no bishops among them. But the 
late war and the disputes during that time 
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had raised these controversies higher, and 
brought men to stricter notions and to 
maintain them with more fierceness. The 
English bishops did also say that by the 
late act of uniformity, that matter was 
more positively settled than it had been 
before; so that they could not legally 
consecrate any but those who were ac- 
cording to that constitution made first 
priests and deacons. They were positive 
in the point and would not dispense with 
it. Sharp stuck more at it than could 
have been expected from a man that had 
swallowed down greater matters. Leigh- 
ton did not stand much upon it; he did 
not think orders given without bishops 
were null and void. He thought the 
forms of government were not settled by 
such positive laws as were unalterable, 
but only by a which as 
he thought authorized episcopacy as the 
best form ; yet he did not think it ne- 
cessary to the being of a church. But 
he thought every church might make 
such rules of ordination as they pleased, 
and that they might reordain all that 
came to them from any other church, and 
that the reordaining a priest ordained in 
another church imported no more but 
that they received him into orders accord- 
ing to their rules, and did not infer the 
annulling the orders he had formerly re- 
ceived.” 


According to Mr. Pearson, in his 
Life of Leighton, this consenting to 
receive orders from the English 
bishops, is open to just exception. 
Had they, he thinks, concurred in 
Leighton’s explanation, he would 
have stood on solid ground in sub- 
mitting to a new ordination. But 
their avowed meaning was to make 
him a minister of the gospel; and 
as he outwardly acquiesced, “ his 
private construction of the act could 
not change his public aspect and 
character. It seemed leveled at the 
foundations of presbytery, by im- 
peaching the legitimacy of all Pres- 
byterian ministers, who had received 
holy orders after episcopacy was le- 
gally resettled in Scotland by King 
James,” (before which time, from 
the necessity of the case, there be- 
ing no bishops in Scotland, the im- 
perfect presbyterian ordination might 
be allowed according to the view of 
the English bishops, but not after- 
wards, because now it lay open to 
all within the Scotch kingdom to 
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make their orders valid.) “ Of 
course,” he adds, as part of the ex- 
ceptionable conduct of Leighton, “ it 
exasperated the clergy who were in 
that predicament, and also the laity, 
who thought the honor and interest 
of their church were compromised 
by Leighton’s concession. Leighton 
did not, in this instance, sufficiently 
consider the ill impression his com- 
pliance would produce on mankind, 
and how much it might weaken his 
influence, by bringing him nearer in 
public estimation than had been sup- 

d possible to the level of mere 
worldly calculators.” 

There is an amusing simplicity 
about the latter part of this extract, 
which calls for a word or two of re- 
mark. Leighton, it seems, might 
break his connection with his former 
brethren of the Scotch church, and 
join in a plan to overturn what was 
dearest to their heart; but when it 
came to the submitting to an act 
which might be explained as a de- 
claration that their orders were in- 
valid and might be explained other- 
wise ;—here he was to stop short, 
and not let his good be evil spoken 
of. As if he could have avoided 
calling forth bitter feeling from the 
moment when he broke away from 
the kirk; or must not have looked 
like a worldly calculator, when he 
entered into a party nearly all of 
whom except himself were of that 
description. 

But we can not see that any blame 
is imputable to Leighton for what 
he did at this time. If he had thought 
that his first ordination conveyed to 
him the right from the Head of the 
church to preach and administer the 
sacraments in any and every church, 
with or against the rules there pre- 
vailing, he might have been repre- 
hensible for allowing himself to be 
reordained. Or if he had imagined 
that a virtue had come into him by 
the original laying on of hands, his 
conduct, in restoring a virtue by the 
theory inexhaustible, would have 
been a solemn farce : though in truth 
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had he believed thus, he could never 
have been either a Presbyterian or 
a Leighton. But what he did 
amounted to nothing more than this, 
The conscience of others required 
something of him which his con. 
science did not object to. They 
looked on it as of immense impor. 
tance: he looked on it as a regula- 
tion to preserve good order. If now 
imperative reasons, as he thought, 
bade him accept of the appointment 
to a bishopric, what was there wrong, 
or even unadvisable, in submitting to 
a necessary step against which he 
felt no scruple? And besides, so 
far were he and the other prelates 
from following the English prece- 
dent, that when six more were soon 
after appointed, they were consecra- 
ted without reordination ; which was 
no longer a private avowal at a dis- 
tance. but an open and voluntary 
one, in Scotland, of what opinions 
prevailed within the order itself. 

Again, we can discover no per- 
sonal ambition, no desire for eccle- 
siastical dignity, in Leighton, which 
could have induced him to abandon 
his church, or which, as an auxiliary 
to other motives, could have turned 
the scale in his mind. If any man’s 
writings can testify to a mortified 
temper raised by familiarity with 
eternal things about earthly objects, 
and penetrated with a sense of their 
worthlessness, that man is Leighton. 
And if any man, after taking a step 
which may be imputed to love of 
honor, can vindicate himself from 
such an imputation by the entire ab- 
sence of the feeling ever afterwards, 
that defense can be set up for Leigh- 
ton. Unless then we suppose him 
to have been seized by a passing fit 
of ambition, which, as happens in 
novels, fell upon him just at the time 
we need it fora theory, and had no 
connection with the rest of his life 
and character, we must acquit him 
of acting under the influ ace of this 
motive. 

Nor can the defense be set up for 
him, that he left a corrupt and irre 
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ligious communion, to join one 
where religion promised to flourish 
in all its purity. This, indeed, had 
it existed, would have been a very 
sufficient reason for deserting the 
ranks in which he had formerly stood. 
For what can be God’s church, if it 
be not that where his Spirit dwells, 
and where multitudes give evidence 
that they are taught of him? And 
what can be the church of Anti- 
christ, but that which, in the lives of 
a great portion of its members, de- 
nies the Father and the Son? We 
may have our theories about the ori- 
ginal and the proper government of 
the church ; but if we, for a long 
course of years, see Christian virtue 
shining brightly in a communion un- 
der some other form of discipline 
which we do not prefer, low must 
be our attachment to substantial 
Christianity, if we can not dwell 
where God dwells, if we do not be- 
hold the wisdom of God rebuking 
our theories, and bidding us regard 
forms of church government only as 
the means of good, not as good in 
themselves. 

The Scotch ministers were far 
from being without serious faults, as 
we shall presently see ; but, on the 
whole, they were men of blameless 
lives and faithful in their work,—-men 
whose supreme object it was to lead 
their flocks to God. Burnet lived 
among them, and had good oppor- 
tunities to know them well; and 
though his superior breeding and re- 
finement, and his different way of 
thinking concerning church govern- 
ment, must have aggravated their 
faults in his mind, yet his account 
of them is, on the whole, quite fa- 
vorable. He is speaking particularly 
of the ministers in the west of Scot- 
land, who, for the most part, refused 
to conform to the new order of things, 
and were ejected from their parishes. 

“Their spirits were eager,” he says, 
“and their tempers sour, but they had an 
appearance that created respect. They 
were related to the chief families of the 
country, either by blood or marriage, and 
had lived in so decent a manner, that the 
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gentry had great respect tothem. They 
used to visit their parishes much, and 
were so full of the Scriptures, and so 
ready at extempore prayer, that from that 
they grew to practice extem pore sermons ; 
for the custom in Scotland was, after din- 
ner or supper, to read a chapter in the 
Scripture; and when they happened to 
come, if it was acceptable, they on the 
sudden expounded the chapter —T he mi- 
nisters generally brought them [the peo- 
ple] about them on the Sunday nights, 
where the sermons were talked over; 
and every one, women as well as men, 
were desired to speak their sense and 
their experience; and by these means 
they had a comprehension of matters of 
religion greater than I have seen among 
= of that sort any where.—As they 
ived in great familiarity with their peo- 
ple, and used to pray and talk oft with 
them in private, so it can hardly be ima- 
gined to what a degree they were loved 
and reverenced by them. They kept 
scandalous persons under a severe disci- 
pline: for breach of Sabbath, for an oath, 
or the least disorder in drunkenness, per- 
sons were cited before the churcli-ses- 
sion, which consisted of ten or twelve of 
the chief of the parish, who with the min- 
ister had this care upon them, and were 
solemnly reproved for it—These things 
had a grave appearance. Their faults 
and defects were not so conspicuous. 
They had a very scanty measure of learn- 
ing, and a narrow compass in it. They 
were little men of a very indifferent size 
of capacity, and apt to fly out into _ 
excess of passion and indiscretion. They 
were servile, and too apt to fawn upon 
and flatter their admirers. [!] They were 
affected in their deportment, and very apt 
to censure all who differed from them, 
and to believe and report whatever they 
heard to their prejudice, and they were 
superstitious and haughty. In their ser- 
mons they were apt to enlarge on the 
state of the present time, and to preach 
against the sins of princes and courts; a 
topic that naturally makes men popw!ar.”” 


Such, according to Burnet, were 
the men who occupied the extreme 
left of presbyterianism, and by whom 
the brunt of the Cameronian perse- 
cution was borne. If we consider 
the great reverence felt for them in 
their parishes, and that among them 
there were such men as the excel- 
lent Rutherford, noted for his piety, 
and William Guthrie, author of the 
“Christian’s Great Interest,” we shall 
come to the conclusion that it was 
their political principles and a cer- 
tain unyielding temper, which made 
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them objects of dislike, rather than 
any thing more deeply entering into 
the essentials of character. 

Having thus seen that none of the 
reasons which imperatively demand 
of men to desert the form of reli- 
gion under which they live, existed 
in the case of Leighton ; we proceed 
to inquire what were those reasons 
of another sort, which carried the 
point, in his mind,—reasons which 
one good and conscientious man 
might have judged sufficient, and 
another good and conscientious man 
might have regarded as weak. These 
reasons must be found in the politi- 
cal relations of the kirk at the re- 
storation of the monarchy, and in 
the bias which certain traits of 
Leighton’s own character and his 
nearest acquaintances gave to his 
judgments of things. 

As it regards the first point, we 
may go back a little in the history 
of the time, and say, that the co- 
venant—the great engine against 
Charles, the glory and boast of 
Scotland, according even to a writer 
of the present day,—was the engine 
also that battered down the kirk and 
destroyed many of its most faithful 
members. It was indeed a two- 
edged sword, to bind their king 
with chains, and their nobles with 
fetters of iron; but it was also a 
two-edged sword in another sense: 
it had an edge, which those who 
wielded it felt to their cost. It 
bound all who took it to attempt the 
securing of two inconsistent things, 
the destruction of popery and pre- 
lacy and the re-establishment of 
presbytery on the one hand, and al- 
legiance to the sovereign on the oth- 
er. ‘To effect the first object, it led 
them into measures which resulted 
greatly against their will, in the exe- 
cution of the king. To effect the 
second, it led them into measures 
which prostrated their country at the 
feet of Cromwell, and afterwards 
brought back, with no adequate se- 
curities even for their religious lib- 
erties, that miserable promise-break- 
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er, whose claim to be a Stuart, 
if he had had no other, was suff. 
ciently supported by his lying like 
one, and who carried in his mouth 
the saying that presbytery was not 
the religion of a gentleman. And 
as these two inconsistent objects 
came into conflict, and men knew 
not how to act, scruples of con- 
science arose, and charges of being 
false to the covenant were hurled 
about: religion was mixed up with 
the strife of parties, in the pulpit, 
in the meeting of the presbytery, and 
in the intercourse of social life ; and 
so the covenant, the means of giv- 
ing a new ascendency to the kirk, 
and, as many hoped, of increasing 
the power of true religion, proved 
the means of overturning the kirk, 
and of calling forth animosities of 
temper the most opposite to the spi- 
rit of the gospel. 

Near the close of 1647, when 
king Charles was a prisoner in the 
Isle of Wight, a secret treaty was 
made between him on the one hand 
and some of his Scotch adherents, 
and a part of the covenanters on 
the other, by which they stipulated 
to raise an army on his behalf, and 
he to keep up presbytery for three 
years, until such a model of church 
government could be framed, as 
would be most accordant with the 
Scriptures. This treaty, called the 
engagement, was known in Scot- 
land early in 1648, and was acceded 
to by the parliament, by the great 
body of the nobitity and by many 
others ; but it met with violent op- 
position on the part of the more 
zealous covenanters, who alledged 
that it involved a breach of the 
solemn document from which they 
took their name. The assembly, 
which met in summer, passed acts 
disapproving of the engagement, 
and of the proceedings of the Par- 
liament in its favor. An army, 
however, was raised and descended 
into England; but being deprived 
of the services of the old covenant- 
ing generals, who considered the 
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engagement unlawful, it was easily 
defeated by the forces of Cromwell ; 
and the whole project was blown to 
the winds. As soon as the news of 
this defeat came to Scotland, there 
was a rising in the southwestern 
counties, where the zeal for the cov- 
enant had ever been the greatest ; and 
a large body of men from many par- 
ishes, with their ministers, aided 
by the Marquis of Argyle and a par- 
ty at his command, marched under 
arms to Edinburgh, changed the ad- 
ministration, and brought the major- 
ity in the parliament upon the side 
of the covenanters. Upon this astrin- 
gent law was passed, excluding all 
“engagers,”’ from civil employment, 
until they should give satisfactory 
proof to the kirk, of their repentance, 
and make public profession accor- 
dingly. ‘* All churches upon that,” 
says Burnet, “‘ were full of mock pen- 
itents ; some making their acknowl- 
edgments all in tears, to gain the 
more credit with the new party.” 

A number of the ministers favor- 
ed this engagement, and others, if 
they did not favor it, were inclined 
to treat its partisans with leniency. 
Among these latter was Baillie, 
principal of the university of Glas- 
gow. ina letter of March 27, 1648, 
when his own mind was much agi- 
tated as to the measures which 
ought to be taken, he thus speaks 
of the signs of the times. ‘ Some 
of our leaders are likely never to be 
satisfied, and resolve to trust to no- 
thing that their opponents can do or 
say, so long as this parliament, 
which they call unsound, is in being. 
The danger of this rigidity is likely 
to be fatal to the king, to the whole 
isle, both churches and states. We 
mourn for it to God. Though it 
proceed from two or three men at 
most, yet it seems remediless. If we 
be kept from a present civil war, it is 
God, and not the wisdom of our 
most wise and best men, which will 
save us.” In June, he says, “all 
appearance of any possibility to 
agree daily does more and more 
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evanish. A spirit of bitterness, 
jealousy and mutual contempt grows 
on all hands, and the stronger party 
is begun to persecute the weaker, 
and that evil is likely much to in- 
crease quickly.” In August he at- 
tended the general assembly and 
says that “ it was here pressed that 
ministers silent, who did not preach 
against the engagement, should for 
this, be deposed,” although he him- 
self ‘wished if men were modest 
and otherwise offended not, that this 
fault might carry no more but a re- 
buke.” One overture at this assem- 
bly shows the exasperation which 
arose from the engagement. “It 
was,” says Baillie, ** that all minis- 
ters conversing with malignants, 
should be censured by presbyteries. 
This would have snared many, for 
the notion of malignants now by 
the engagement is extended to very 
many.” 

Among the favorers of the en- 
gagement was Leighton, and ac- 
cording to Burnet he might have 
fallen into trouble on this account, 
if the Earl of Lothoan, who lived 
in his parish of Newbattle and had 
a great regard for him, and who 
himself it would appear, opposed 
the engagement, had not befriended 
him and rescued him from the hands 
of the more violent. What his pre- 
cise views of public policy were, 
and how he reconciled the engage- 
ment with the covenant, which we 
take it for granted he had subscribed 
long before,* we have no means 
of knowing. Burnet says that he 
“soon come to see into the follies 
of the presbyterians, and to dislike 
their covenant ;”’ and it is probable 
that before the engagement he was 
under the influence of men of the 
opposite party. 

But if the quarrels immediately 
arising out of the engagement, made 
Leighton as 2 man of peace, not 





* He imposed the covenant on the 
students «t Edinburgh, according toa good 
authority quoted by Mr. Pearson, 
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averse to withdraw from the kirk, 
the subsequent distraction must have 
greatly increased this desire. After 
the execution of the king in 1649, 
all parties in Scotland looked to 
Charles Il, and he was proclaimed, 
provided he would take the cove- 
nant and observe the solemn league. 
He came over from Holland, swore 
to the covenant in the most solemn 
manner, amid the admonitions of 
the strict covenanters, to avoid ail 
insincerity in so doing, was crowned 
king, gathered an army, and was 
defeated at the battle of Worcester, 
in August, 1651. In order to facil- 
itate the raising of an army, the par- 
liament repealed the law passed af- 
ter the defeat of the engagers, by 
which they were excluded from em- 
ployment, having first obtained res- 
olutions in favor of a partial repeal 
from the commission of the assem- 
bly. This instantly kindled the old 
flame of party strife, founded on the 
charge of a breach of the covenant. 
The two parties, known as the reso- 
lutioners and protesters, or the poli- 
tic and the strict covenanters, were 
at variance, and sometimes engaged 
in most bitter hostility from this time 
until the kirk was overturned. One 
needs only to read the latter part of 
Baillie’s letters, to be convinced that 
the disagreement almost amounted 
toaschism. Synods were divided, 
ministers of the opposing sides were 
inducted into the same parish, one 
general assembly was broken up, 
and it was fortunate perhaps for the 
cause of religion, that the assembly 
was forcibly prevented from meet- 
ing afterwards, by the English mili- 
tary officers at Edinburgh. 
Leighton’s resignation of his min- 
isterial charge, occurred during the 
hottest of this controversy, in 1652. 
It seems to have been English influ- 
ence which called him to the univer- 
sity. Probably he was looked upon 
as a man of peace and a gentle spirit, 
who would submit quietly to the ru- 
ling powers, and not teach rebellion 
either of the loyal or covenanting 
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sort, to the students. In this station 
he seems to have gained the rever. 
ence ofall. One of the duties which 
he prescribed to himself was to de. 
liver short theological lectures in 
Latin to the students. While in these 
the same religious system is incul- 
cated which we gather from the 
commentary on Peter, there is a 
manifest disposition to avoid all the 
abstruse and controverted parts of 
theology. Leighton approaches the 
young not so much with arguments 
and an elaborate system of truths; 
as with declarations of the great 
points necessary for salvation. He 
continued in this office, until he re- 
ceived, in 1662, an intimation of the 
ecclesiastical dignity to which he 
was to be preferred. 

From what has been said, it ap- 
pears that Leighton conceived an 
early dislike to the covenant; that 
his politics, so far as he had any, were 
opposed to those of the leading cove- 
nanters, who were also the strongest 
presbyterians ; that he by this means 
was brought into collision with the ru- 
ling party in the kirk ; that he was dis- 
gusted by their quarrels and led to 
look around to see if there was not 
some quieter haven, where he might 
moor his bark. His resignation of 
his parish, proceeded from these 
causes, and during his office of prin- 
cipal of the university—the storm in 
the kirk raging nearly all the while— 
his dislikes were strengthened, and 
his preferences of some other form, 
where men would be cempelled by 
a presiding officer to keep the peace 
with one another, were matured. 
And can we wonder that he thought 
that a church so distracted, needed 
a permanent overseer? ‘Truly if a 
state of tranquillity could be attain- 
ed by these means, and they did not 
give rise to other evils, we should be 
much of his mind. 

We may add to these considera- 
tions, that Leighton’s views of the 
duty of obedience to rulers, were 
such that he must have considered 
the resistance of the covenanters to 
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Charles I. unlawful, and that this 
would naturally disaffect him to their 
way of thinking in other respects. 
In one place he says, (on Peter Il, 
13, 14,) “there is always so much 
justice in the most depraved govern- 
ment, as to render it a public good, 
and therefore puts upon inferiors an 
obligation to obedience.” ‘To the 
politics of the royalist party he would 
also naturally be bent by the feelings 
of some of his friends. His brother, 
Sir Elisha or Sir Ellis Leighton— 
we suspect he softened his name to 
suit courtly ears—bore arms on the 
royalist side, and was afterwards 
secretary to the Duke of York. Of 
this man Burnet says, that “ he was 
very like his brother in face and in 
the vivacity of his parts, but the most 
unlike him in all other things that 
can be imagined, for though he lov- 
ed to talk of great sublimities in reli- 

ion, he was a very immoral man. 
He was a papist of a form of his 
own, but he had changed his religion 
to raise himself at court.—He had 
great power over his brother, for he 
took care to hide his vices from 
him, and to make before him a great 
show of piety.” 

But such influences could not have 
swayed Leighton, had there been 
any decided quality in his character 
opposed to them. His father, for in- 
stance, would have resisted similar 
ones many times stronger, and have 
been only the more bent to the other 
side. What were the traits which 
worked with outward things to lead 
him away from the church of Scot- 
land ? 

Leighton’s mind seems to have 
been neither of a logical nor a prac- 
ual cast, which are reigning fea- 
tures in the Scotch mind, but to have 
delighted in intuition and contem- 
plation. Such minds, we believe, 
especially when united with a placid 
temper, as in the instance before us, 
are averse to disputation, and much 
more to outward strife. Their per- 
ception of moral beauty is apt to be 
Strong, and they have a love of or- 
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der and harmony: while a soul 
which is alive to the sublime, like 
Milton or Dante, can mix in the an- 
gry contentions of parties, men of 
this mould will not endure to run 
into scenes where they behold an 
unhinged condition of things, and 
moral tempests. Leighton’s medi- 
tative turn also inclined him to 
withdraw from the practical part of 
life, and to value the contemplative 
virtues, such as mortification of the 
bodily appetites, a spirit of prayer 
and meditation, a calm, quiet state 
of the desires, and indifference to 
outward things—virtues which have 
no necessary relation to our fellow- 
men—before the practical ones, 
which lead us out of ourselves to 
action for and among mankind. It 
is not strange, therefore, that Leigh- 
ton found something in monastic life 
to admire, and had perhaps a one- 
sided notion of what deadness to the 
world consisted in. He is said to 
have had some relations at Douay, in 
visiting whom, he was led to admire 
the apparent unwordliness of many 
Catholics. He often quotes from 
the fathers down to the mystical 
Bernard. In his meditation on the 
fourth Psalm, he cites from St. 
Augustine a story of the power 
which the life of St. Anthony, the 
famous monk, had on two pretorian 
soldiers, in bringing them to quit 
the world and give up the rest of 
their days to religion. He then im- 
mediately adds, ‘ holy men in for- 
mer days did wonders in conquering 
the world and themselves,” as if 
the conquest were of such a sort. 
His own habits of life were almost 
ascetic, so that Burnet calls him a 
monastic man. He never married, 
and “ had no regard to his person, 
unless it was to mortify it by a con- 
stant low diet that was like a per- 
petual fast.” His “ rules and in- 
structions for a holy life,” in con- 
stantly urging the duty of mortifica- 
tion, and in making prominent the 
mere feeling of love to God, might 
seem to be the directions of some 
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pious inspector of a nunnery, or 
translations from Madame Guion. 
He says, amongst other things, 


“So love and desire God only that if 
he would create hell in thee here, thou 
mightest be ready to offer thyself, by his 
grace, for his eternal honor and glory to 
suffer it,’—“at every word thou wilt 
speak, at every morsel thou wilt eat, at 
every stirring or moving of every article 
or member of thy body, thou must ask 
leave of him in thy heart.” “ The more 
perfectly thou livest in the abstraction 
and departure and bare nakedness of thy 
mind from all creatures, the more nakedly 
and purely shalt thou have the fruition 
of the Lord thy God, and shalt live the 
more heavenly and angelical life.” 


It is manifest that a tendency is 
here exhibited which in some cir- 
cumstances might have led Leigh- 
ton to serious errors in religion ; 
and it was perhaps the early influ- 
ence of the old man who lost his ears 
for presbytery, which neutralized or 
repressed this bent of character. 

If we have correctly described 
Leighton’s character, there was in 
him a contemplative, intuitive mind, 
a temper inclined to order, tranquil- 
lity and subjection, which differed 
widely from the logical, free, practi- 
cal spirit of the Scotch Calvinists. 
There is no wonder, then, that his 
sympathies were divorced from his 
brethren, and that he looked some- 
where else for relations more con- 
genial to his disposition. 

But surely a good man like Leigh- 
ton would never have changed his 
denomination as he did, without 
some probability, in his own view, 
that the endeavor to introduce epis- 
copacy would be useful and suc- 
cessful. For, as he thought the 
church of Scotland a true church, 
only capable of improvement, he 
could not have sought to bring about 
those improvements, if he had seen 
a risk that the church would be 
split asunder in the attempt. Was 
then his sagacity at fault, and did his 
ignorance of men lead him into a 
path which a more keen-sighted 
man would have shunned ? 

Here we have two things to take 
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into view—his own feelings at the 
moment, and the probabilities as 
they might appear even to an in. 
different person. His own feelings 
are known from a letter written at 
that time, and given in Mr. Pear. 
son’s biographical sketch. Besides 
assuring his friend, who must have 
doubted the propriety of his course, 
that he was averse to the honors of. 
fered him, and that in any station he 
must have differed from his former 
brethren in divers practices, he says, 
“and what will you say, if there be 
in this thing somewhat of that you 
mention, and would allow of recon. 
ciling the devout on different sides, 
and of enlarging those good souls 
you meet with from their little fet. 
ters, though possibly with little sue- 
cess? Yet the design is commen 
dable, pardonable at least.” From 
this it would appear, that though 
Leighton, out of compliance with 
his friend’s views, underrated his 
own hopes ; he still must have had 
a prevailing opinion that a change 
of church government‘ could be ef- 
fected without schism or persecu 
tion, which would issue in the peace 
and prosperity of the church. A 
hope, indeed, at which we can hard- 
ly help smiling, as we look back on 
the very plain reasons which now 
appear why it should be disap 
pointed. But even the wise men of 
the day could not confidently pre 
dict the result, and still less coulda 
retired man like Leighton. For 
the probabilities were such that dif 
ferent tempers and judgments would 
estimate them differently. There 
were a number of ministers who 
felt and thought with Leighton. 
There were many worthy Episco- 
palians in Scotland who adhered to 
the church which James had set up. 


There was a part of Scotland—i | 


the north and around Aberdeen— 
where opinions were declared for 
some alteration of church policy. 
It was confidently asserted that two 
thirds of the ministers would come 
over. There was a general dislike 
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to the violence of a party in the 
kirk, and a reaction against the co- 
yenant. And the reflux of loyalty 
it was thought would carry men 
high and dry beyond the tossing 
waves of resistance to any law 
touching an established religion. 
All these things might well per- 
suade some men even of sound 
judgment, that the proposed change 
would not endanger the peace of 
the church and country. And as 
the change was to be accomplished 
atany rate, it might seem best for 
those who honestly favored it, to 
guard against bad counsels by their 
own personal co-operation. 

These considerations will defend 
Leighton, we believe, from the 
charge of unhallowed motives and 
unusual weakness of judgment. And 
if there were fewer of them, if his 
commentary on Peter were the only 
memorial of the man, we should be- 
lieve him still good and pure in his 
most questionable actions ; we should 
cling to him if he had turned Catholic 
or Quaker. 

Leighton’s conduct towards his 
former brethren after his separation 
from the kirk, is a strong proof of 
the rectitude of his views. Amid 
the persecutions and violences of 
others in his party, he ever pursued 
acourse of mildness and concilia- 
tion, patiently trying to bring men 
to his way of thinking, until he 
found it hopeless, and feeling little 
bitterness towards those who thwart- 
ed his endeavors. This is a good 
test of character. When men, and 
especially ministers, leave a church 
from base motives, they of course 
and proverbially hate their former 
friends, depreciate their talents, and 
blacken their names. Most men, 
also, when they leave a church 
without base motives, unduly dislike 
their old associates, either because 
they are aware of being themselves 
talked against, or because they are 
conscious of needing excuses for 
the step they have taken, and can 
find the best excuses in the failings 
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of others. But whena man leaves 
one party for another without leav- 
ing his Christian love behind him, 
when he goes over, not to fight or 
to take pay, but because he feels 
that it is better for him or for the 
cause of God that he should do so, 
then, whatever we may think of the 
soundness of his judgment, we ought 
to feel that he gives the best proof 
of the soundness of his heart, and 
that he has a right to our esteem as 
much as ever. 

But if Leighton hoped to do good 
in this way, he was wofully deceiv- 
ed, as the event showed, and as he 
soon began to be aware, when he got 
a view of the character of his asso- 
ciates. We may almost say, that no 
set of men banded together to de- 
stroy the Christian religion were ev- 
er as bad as these who united to 
build up the Episcopal church in 
Scotland. The sight of Leighton 
among them must have been like 
the sight of a dove seated on a car- 
case, amid vultures and carrion- 
crows. If he disliked the bitterness 
of the adherents to the kirk, as an 
unchristian spirit, what must he 
have thought of the hypocrisy, the 
cruelty, the cupidity of these men ; 
and what wonder was it that he 
longed for retirement and removal 
beyond the limits of Scotland ! 

The bishops ordained at the same 
time with Leighton, were Sharp, 
Fairfoul, and Hamilton. Sharp’s 
unheard of hypocrisy and dissimu- 
lation could not then have been 
known to Leighton,—certainly not in 
all its extent. It appears from Bail- 
lie’s letters that he deceived that 
sagacious man; and the other bad 
parts of his character did not fully 
open until he had obtained the re- 
ward of his management. This is 
not the place to follow the course 
of this wicked man in his schemes 
of perfidy, cruelty, and ambition, 
until he became the victim of the 
dark fanaticism which grew out of 
his own conduct. Hardly any dra- 
ma in history ends more horribly 
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than his life ; and avenging justice 
seldom hoisted a man so signally 
* by his own petard.” “The ven- 
geance,” says Mr. Hallam, who is 
no friend to the Presbyterians, “ ul- 
timately taken on this infamous apos- 
tate and persecutor, though doubt- 
less in violation of what is justly 
reckoned a universal rule of mo- 
rality, ought at least not to weaken 
our abhorrence of the man _ him- 
self.” Of Fairfoul, Burnet says, 
that 


“ He was a pleasant and facetious man, 
insinuating and crafty ; but he was a bet- 
ter physician than adivine. His life was 
scarce free from scandal; and he was 
eminent in nothing that belonged to his 
own function. He had not only sworn 
the covenant, but had persuaded others 
to do it. And when one objected to him 
that it went against his conscience, he 
answered there were some medicines that 
could not be chewed, but were to be 
swallowed down; and since it was plain 
that a man could not live in Scotland un- 
less he sware it, therefore it must be swal- 
lowed down without any farther exam- 
ination.” 


Of Hamilton, he says, that 


“He was a good natured man, but 
weak. He was always believed episco- 
pal. Yet he had so far complied in the 
time of the covenant, that he affected a 

eculiar expression of his counterfeit zeal 
for their cause, to secure himself from 
suspicion; when he gave the sacrament, 
he excommunicated all that were not 
true to the covenant, using a form in the 
Old Testament of shaking out the lap of 
his gown: saying, so did he cast out of 
the church and communion all that dealt 
falsely in the covenant.” 


Of the other bishops, Burnet says 
—after speaking in exalted terms 
of two episcopal ministers, Nairn 
and Charteris—that their deportment 
was in all points so different from 
what became their function, that he 
had a more than ordinary zeal kin- 
dled within him in regard to it. 

“They were not only furious against 
all that stood out against them, but were 
very remiss in all parts of their function. 
Some did not live within their dioceses ; 
and those who did seemed to have no care 
of them. They showed no zeal against 
vice ; the most eminently wicked in the 
county were their particular confidents ; 
they took no pains to keep their clergy 
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strictly to rules and to their duty. Qy 


the contrary, there was a levity and q 
carnal way of living about them that very 
much scandalized me. ‘There was indeed 
one Scougal, bishop of Aberdeen, tha 
was a man of rare temper, great Piety 
and prudence ; but I thought he was too 
much under Sharp’s conduct, and was a 
least too easy to him.” 


Of his namesake, Burnet, areh. 
bishop of Glasgow, he speaks more 
than once as being particularly cr. 
el, although naturally a soft, good. 
natured man, and inclined to mod. 
erate counsels. After the defeat of 
the Cameronians at Pentland Hill, 
this man “ advised the hanging of 
all those who would not renounce 
the covenant and promise to con 
form to the laws for the future ;” 
and shortly after, with a letter in 
his pocket from the king in which his 
majesty thought that blood enough 
had been shed, he let an execution 
go on before producing the document. 
Another of these dignitaries, Ross, 
Burnet calls “a poor, ignorant, 
worthless man, but in whom obe- 
dience and fury were so eminent 
that they supplied all other de. 
fects ;” and he says that Ross and 
Paterson in the time of James Il, 
* procured an address to be signed 
by several of their bench, offering to 
concur with the king in all that he 
desired with relation to those of his 
own religion, (for the courtly style 
now was not to name popery any — 
other way than by calling it the | 
king’s religion,) provided the laws 
might still continue in force and be | 
executed against the Presbyterians.” 
Of Paterson, after the revolution, 
he says that great pains were taken 
by him “ to persuade the Jacobites 
to take the oaths, but on design to 
break them ; for he thought by that 
means they could have a majority 
in parliament.” To some of the 
ordinary clergy he gives a betler 
character, but even of them he 
speaks in such terms as the fo 
lowing : 

* The new incumbents who were pit 
in the places of the ejected minister, 
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were generally very mean and despicable 


in all respects. They were the worst 
preachers I ever heard ; they were igno- 
rant to a reproach; and many of them 
were openly vicious. ‘They were a dis- 

to their orders and the sacred finc- 
tions, aud were indeed the dreg and refuse 
of the northern parts. Those of them 
who rose above contempt or scandal, 
were men of such violent tempers that 
they were as much hated as the others 
were despised.” 

And with regard to those who 
filled the vacancies in the west, we 
have this passage : 

“ Sir Robert Murray went through the 
west of Scotland. When he came back, 
he told me the clergy were such a set of 
men, 80 ignorant and so scandalous, that 
it was not possible to support them, un- 
less the greatest part of them could be 
turned out, and better men found to put 
in their places.”’ 

Such were the clerical helpers of 
Leighton, according to one of them- 
selves, and if we deduct one half 
from Burnet’s testimony, on account 
of the opposition to the reigning 
measures in Scotland, into which his 
moderate and tolerant principles led 
him, the other half surely is far more 
than enough to show that they were 
unfit company for Leighton. Let 
us now look for a moment at the 
laymen enlisted in the same cause. 
First in order comes the Earl of 
Middleton, the king’s first commis- 
sioner, who with his intimates was 
drunk a considerable part of the 
time, and whose cruel and rapacious 
violations of justice, were almost 
without parallel. He was supplant- 
ed by Lauderdale, who was origin- 
ally a friend to the Presbyterians 
and to tolerant counsels, but was 
led by his sensuality, resentment, 
and servility to the court, into the 
worst of measures. The Earl of 
Rothes, was another of the princi- 
pal members of the administration. 
He too degenerated until he stuck 
at nothing. Sharp said of him to 
Burnet, “ that it was a great happi- 
ness to have to deal with sober and 
serious men; for Lord Rothes and 
his crew were perpetually drunk.” 
We have somewhere seen the anec- 
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dote that this nobleman, when up- 
braided for his vices, replied that 
the king’s representative ought to 
represent him in all respects. We 
might go on to speak of others, as 
the lawyers Primrose and Fletcher, 
who kept cruelty as much as possi- 
sible within the lines of technical 
justice ; of the military bloodhounds, 
such as Gen. Dalziell and Sir James 
Turner, whose ferocity exceeded 
belief; of the administrations subse- 
quent to that of Lauderdale’s, which 
in some respects surpassed the pre- 
ceding in severity of laws. But 
what we have said is enough to give 
a sample of the character of the 
leaders in this movement, which is 
our object rather than to enter into 
the scenes of misgovernment and 
persecution. 

Such men of course wished for 
Leighton’s concurrence only that 
his piety might refleet honor upon 
their party: they had no idea of 
asking or following the advice of a 
simple hearted and good man like 
him. He on his part, soon began 
to find out that he was in strange 
company. The feasting and jollity 
upon the day of his consecration at 
Westminister, displeased him; it 
did not look like the remodeling of 
achurch. He had in his mind a 
plan of union with the Presbyterians, 
and another plan to promote a high- 
er degree of piety than had before 
existed. But when he talked of 
these subjects to Sharp, he found 
him unwilling to listen; when he 
turned to Fairfoul he heard nothing 
from him but merry stories. He 
soon, therefore, lost all hope, and 
once told Burnet “that how fully 
soever he was satisfied in his own 
mind as to Episcopaey itself, yet it 
seemed that God was against them, 
and that they were not like to be 
the men that should build up his 
church, so that the struggling about 
it seemed to him like fighting against 
God.” Leighton went with his col- 
leagues to Scotland, but left them 
before arriving at Edinburgh in or- 
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der to avoid the intended pomp of 
their reception. He had chosen for 
his own the small see of Dunblane, 
and kept himself very much within 
his province, declining all honors 
and titles, as far as possible, and 
studying to imitate the best bishops 
of the early church. He seldom 
was in his place at the parliament 
unless it were to vote against violent 
measures. ‘Twice he went to Lon- 
don by the persuasion of his friends 
in order to give the king a fair ac- 
count of the counsels prevailing in 
Scotland. He said that they “ were 
so violent that he could not concur 
in the planting the Christian religion 
itself in such a manner, much less 
a form of government.” Although 
there were no persecutions in his 
own diocese, yet his love of retire- 
ment, and a feeling of shame at be- 
ing remotely a partaker in other 
men’s sins, made him desirous of 
giving up his bishopric and breaking 
off all official connexion with such 
a party. This, however, was not 
as yet effected. He continued in 
the diocese of Dunblane from 1662 
to 1659. His addresses to the cler- 
gy whom he superintended are still 
preserved, and breathe the same 
spirit of piety and peace which is 
so manifest in his other works. In 
October, 1665, he tells them “ of 
the resolution he had taken of re- 
tiring from this public charge ; and 
that all the account he could give of 
the reasons moving him to it, was 
briefly this ; the sense he had of his 
own unworthiness of so high a sta- 
tion in the church, and his weariness 
of the contentions of this church, 
which seemed rather to be growing 
than abating.” Of the first reason 
it is not wrong to say that he should 
have let it influence him, if at all, be- 
fore he entered the office. He is 
earnest for a strictness of discipline, 
which no hierarchical church has 
ever adopted, at least in modern 
times. He speaks in 1667 “ of the 

and almost incredible igno- 
rance of the common sort, under so 
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much preaching and catechising,”— 
how greata contrast with what Burnet 
says concerning the religious know. 
ledge of the Presbyterians in the west, 

In 1669, on the deposal of Alexan. 
der Burnet, Leighton, much against 
his will, was appointed archbishop 
of Glasgow. He continued to hold 
this dignity until 1674, when he re. 
tired forever from public life. His 
activity in this new station con- 
sisted chiefly in efforts to bring the 
Presbyterians to terms, and for this 
purpose he was willing to conform 
the established church as nearly as 
possible to the model of the kirk: 
although the order of bishops was 
still to be retained, yet they were to 
act only in the capacity of presidents 
of church judicatories ; and ministers 
opposed to the order might declare 
that they submitted only for the sake 
of peace. Long and wearisome 
were his efforts to reconcile parties. 
In concert with some other mod- 
erate men he procured, indeed, 
meetings to be held, and made ad- 
vances towards union ; but all per. 
suasions were only idle wind to the 
Presbyterians. Nor can we blame 
them for this. For had they felt it 
right to make a compromise at all, 
how could they trust such men as 
they had to deal with, or be sure 
that Leighton would not be duped 
by his own partners. They might 
well say, ‘timeo Danaos et dona 
ferentes.’. Men whose dealings 
with them at one time were by 
means of thumb-screws, and bands 
of ruffianly soldiers, and at another 
of the olive branch of peace, could 
not be sincere. They were sure 
that ulterior measures were contem- 
plated somewhere ,or other, if not 
by Leighton, at Edinburgh, if not 
there, at London. _Episcopacy, 
though it had come into Scotland 
with blood, had put but one foot up- 
on the soil. It was as yet very 
much without a form of prayer, 
without surplices, without godparents 
and the cross in baptism, without 
holidays, without re-ordination. But 
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those cunning Presbyterians well 
knew what it had done in the times 
of their fathers, how it took an ell 
when they gave it an inch. They 
knew the king’s supremacy and 
faithlessness, they knew the parlia- 
ment’s compliance and venality. 
They knew that the English would 
not be satisfied without a greater 
conformity than existed, and that 
policy alone prevented the leaders 
of the predominant party from car- 
rying their measures farther. Will 
it seem strange then, above all when 
we think of their Scotch stiffness 
and great love for their kirk, that 
they felt it necessary to make a 
stand at first, if they would not aban- 
don a cause so dear to their hearts ? 

There was one answer which the 
Presbyterians had ready to meet the 
force of every argument and entrea- 
ty. It would be a breach of the cov- 
enant if they conformed. ‘To meet 
this plea Leighton, at some time or 
other, probably soon after the resto- 
ration, wrote a short paper,* which 
appears among his works. His 
method of handling the subject, dis- 
covers much candor, but we think, 
some simplicity also. He allows to 
tender consciences, nearly the very 
ground they wished, and then at 
considerable odds, attempts to dis- 
lodge them from their position. His 
first argument is that the English 
who took the covenant, did not un- 
derstand it to be opposed to all kinds 
of episcopacy. ‘This was toa great 
extent true ; but he owns that most 
of the Scotch, both ministers and 
people, did understand it “ as against 
all episcopacy whatever, even the 
most moderate.”” Must they not then 
keep their promise in the sense at- 
tached to it in their own country by 
imposers and promisers? ‘ And are 
there not deans, chapters and com- 
missaries in the new church ?” asks 
a Scotchman, “ which are express- 
ly abjured in the covenant?” ‘True, 





* This piece also appears as a letter at 
the end of Mr. Pearson's life, together 
with a shorter one to the same effect. 
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says Leighton, but the covenanters 
never considered how different the 
nature and model of a thing might 
be under the same name. ‘ Why 
not alter the names then,” might a 
Scotchman reply ; “so easy a thing 
may remove a part of our scruples. 
Are the names worth fire and 
sword?” But says Leighton, “ that 
this difference should arise to a great 
height, may seem somewhat strange 
to a man that calmly considers that 
there is in this church, no change at 
all, neither in doctrine nor worship, 
no, nor in the substance of the dis- 
cipline itself.” ‘ Why then make 
so much ado about the matter,” re- 
joins the other party. ‘“ Besides 
who guaranties that we have reach- 
ed the end of the changes.” 

In this paper he exclaims “ who 
would not long for the shadows of 
the evening, and to be at rest from 
all these poor, childish, trifling con- 
tests.” The evening of his fruitless 
work in Scotland at length came ; 
and never did a servant more ear- 
nestly welcome the shadow, never 
did a bird escape more gladly from 
the fowler’s snare, than did this man 
of peace and love from the men and 
the scenes of strife. ‘* My soul hath 
long dwelt,” he could say, “ with 
him that hateth peace.” Now his 
enlargement has come, he flies to a 
retirement among his relatives in 
England, and there divides his time 
between studious meditation upon 
heavenly things, and preaching and 
praying in the parishes round about. 
All he had, it is recorded, was dis- 
tributed in charities by the hands of 
others. His friend Burnet had come 
to London to live, and occasionally 
saw him. He spoke to Burnet of 
popery, when he perceived an in- 
tention of bringing it in, with more 
zeal than seemed to be in his nature 
with relation to any points of con- 
troversy. ‘* He looked also on the 
church of England with melancholy 
reflections, and was very uneasy at 
an expression then much used, that 
it was the best constituted church in 
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the world. He thought it was truly 
so in relation to the doctrine, the 
worship, and the main part of our 
government. But as to the admin- 
istration, both with relation to the 
ecclesiastical courts, and the pasto- 
ral care, he looked on it as one of 
the most corrupt he had ever seen. 
He thought we looked like a fair 
carcass of a body without a spirit ; 
without that zeal that strictness of 
life and that laboriousness of the 
clergy that became us.” 

After ten years of retirement he 
received the message “come up 
hither.” He died, as he had wished 
to die,at aninn. The pleurisy which 
caused his death, was taken on a 
journey of mercy to London. At 
Burnet’s urgent entreaty he went to 
the metropolis to try what effect his 
expostulations might have upon a 
young nobleman, who had been a 
promising pupil under Burnet, “ but 
was now engaged in the foulest and 
blackest of crimes.” To Lord Perth 
the journey was unprofitable, and 
he turned Catholic not long after to 
please James Il. But to Leighton 
it unlocked the prison doors of the 
body, and brought the message of 
everlasting peace. 

The life of this eminent Christian 
suggests two reflections with which 
we will close our remarks. And 
one is that it is a serious thing to 
change our church, a thing certainly 
which nothing but plain duty ought 
to require of us, and against the 
lawfulness of which there is ever a 
strong presumption. What did 
Leighton, acting right as he judged, 
gain for himself? To escape from 
jars and wrangling he fell into hot- 
ter disputes, until he deemed his 
usefulness at an end and withdrew 
from active life. What did he gain 
for the cause of religion? When 
his conscience did not render con- 
tinuance in the kirk unlawful, he 
left it and thereby gave his aid, un- 
willingly "tis true, but actually, to 
the most lamentable persecution that 
ever existed of one Protestant com- 
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munion by another, in which more 
than eighteen thousand persons are 
said to have suffered death, exile or 
imprisonment. Had he and the 
truly good men who acted with him 
stood wholly aloof, it is by no means 
certain that the bad men would have 
dared to move a step forwards. The 
church of Christ is wider than the 
bounds of a denomination. What 
then? shall we break old ties and 
go to some other Christian sect, be- 
cause taste or a slight offense or we 
know not what whim calls us to do 
so? No more than break away 
from old friends, and an old home 
for the same reason; and he who 
does so gives reason to fear that he 
has neither the home feelings nora 
capacity for friendship. But the 
church of Christ is wider than the 
bounds of a denomination. What 
then? If we go where no branch of 
our denomination exists, and where 
the means of building us up in the 
faith, are lodged in the hands of 
other Christians, must we try to 
build up our denomination? Nay, 
that would be worse than going off 
ourselves. For in this case we pro- 
duce a schism where before our ar- 
rival all were united. 

But lastly we see from the history 
of Leighton’s time, that if men will 
wrangle, on them falls the guilt of 
alienating the sons of peace, and of 
making men long to escape from 
their enclosure. It is true there isa 
weak desire of peace in some minds, 
and there is a cowardly policy which 
would smother discord at the ex- 
pense of truth. But there is also in 
too many others a zeal for their own 
way, which they call the love of 
truth, but which their ill temper 
shows not to be love in truth. This 
spirit, all will at once condemn 
when it leads those to form separate 
organizations, who would be puzzled 
to tell how they differ from their 
brethren. But the evil of it, when 
it causes others to detach them- 
selves from the body where the 
strife prevails, is not so much per- 
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ceived, and yct perhaps is about as 
great. ‘The differences between the 
resolutioners and protesters would 
seem to have been wonderfully 
unimportant; even Hetherington, 
who appears to think that the cove- 
nant is still law in the kirk, regrets 
andcondemns them. But they were 


wonderfully potent in their results ; 
they lost to the kirk many who other- 
wise would have died within its pale 
in quiet membership. And they 
were an important link in the chain 
of causes which led to the tempo- 
rary destruction, and the fiery trial 
of the kirk itself. 
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THE ROMAN 


In former articles* we have ex- 
hibited the views of the Roman Ca- 
tholic church upon the Scriptures, 
the church and the sacraments. We 
now propose, in conclusion, to pre- 
sent those doctrines which are more 
strictly theological. It would per- 
haps be most satisfactory to the 
reader, should we enter at once up- 
on the doctrine of justification. But 
though this was the great topic in 
dispute at the Reformation, and is 
always a theme of the most vital in- 
terest to the Christian, it is so in- 
timately connected with the doctrine 
of human depravity, that any essen- 
tial difference of opinion upon the 
latter must lead to a corresponding 
diversity in respect to the former ; 
and therefore a faithful exposition of 
the views of human sinfulness en- 
tertained by the Roman Catholic 
church, must form the basis of an 
intelligible exposition of her views 
of justification. 

The design of Luther was not to 
frame a system of theology, but to 
correct existing abuses. ‘Those abu- 
ses, however, sprang so legitimately 
from certain doctrinal errors, that it 
was impossible to effect a permanent 
reformation in practice without a 
corresponding reformation in faith. 
He was led therefore by degrees to 
renounce one doctrine after another, 
till he no longer held enough in com- 


* Those articles have no necessary con- 
nection with the present; so that new 
subseribers will suffer no inconvenience 
for want of the last volume. 
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mon with the Romish church to re- 
main within her pale. Such is the 
course of all revolutions, civil or ec- 
clesiastical. They are not conduct- 
ed upon a previously digested plan 
comprehending all their bearings 
near and remote. Though often 
long contemplated, they burst forth 
suddenly at last, and sweep away 
old institutions, leaving it for time 
and circumstances to give shape, 
order and permanence to others in 
their stead. They settle some great 
principle, and leave minor points to 
arrange themselves under it in their 
proper place. 

But, says Dr. Moehler, * the more 
harmoniously a system is framed, 
and the more consistently it is car- 
ried out, the more will any modifi- 
cation in its fundamental principle 
affect all its parts. Whoever, there- 
fore, assailed catholicism (whose 
doctrines are most closely interwo- 
ven) in its center, was forced by 
degrees to assail it also in many 
other points, whose connection with 
those first attacked was in the be- 
ginning scarcely imagined. At the 
commencement of the ecclesiastical 
revolution of the 16th century, at- 
tention was not called particularly 
either to the primitive or the future 
state of man; for a minute explana- 
tion of these articles of faith seemed 
to possess but a very subordinate in- 
terest, and many points appeared to 
be brought forward only to fill up 
a chasm in the general system of 
belief. That great cortroversy, 
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which still engages our attention, 
had its rise rather in the inmost cen- 
ter of human history ; since it turn- 
ed upon the mode whereby fallen 
man can regain fellowship with 
Christ, and become a partaker of 
the fruits of redemption. But from 
this center the opposition to the doc- 
trine of the church spread back- 
ward and forward till it reached the 
two terms of human history, which 
were necegsarily viewed in accord- 
ance with the changes introduced 
in the central point.” 

We might begin our present in- 
vestigations at this central point, and 
show how every doctrine has been 
drawn into its circle. But we pre- 
fer to follow what Dr. Moehler calls 
“the natural progress of human his- 
tory ;""—to begin with the original 
state of man, speak next of his fall 
and its consequences, and then enter 
upon the main point in dispute, the 
doctrine of the restoration of man 
from his fall through Christ Jesus, 
with the appointed means of resto- 
ration and its consequences in a fu- 
ture state. 

The first point, then, to which we 
direct our attention, is THE PRIMI- 
TIVE STATE OF MAN. 

There is no essential difference 
between the views of Roman Catho- 
lics and Protestants upon the state 
of Adam before the fall; no greater 
difference in fact than exists amon 
Protestants themselves. The lead- 
ing Roman Catholic divines are not 
agreed upon some of the minor 
points pertaining to this subject, and 
the Council of Trent has left them 
still open for discussion. The unan- 
imous opinion of these divines is, 
that Adam in his original state was 
endowed with a high order of men- 
tal and physical faculties, free from 
imperfection, and that his moral char- 
acter was just and holy ; by which is 
meant, not only that he was without 
positive sin, but that, by the proper 
exercise of his powers in acts of 
obedience, he was in all respects 
acceptable to God. But upon the 
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question whether this original holj. 
ness and justice was a supernatural 
endowment, or the result of his own 
voluntary act, aided indeed by the 
divine favor, there is much diversity 
of sentiment. Dr. Moehler inclines 
to the latter opinion ; but the Coun. 
cil of Trent has expressed itself 
with so much ambiguity that either 
opinion may be held without cep. 
sure. The subject is only touched 
upon incidentally in the decree con. 
cerning original sin. ‘* Si quis non 
confitetur primum hominem Adam, 
cum mandatum Dei in paradiso fuis. 
set transgressus, statim sanctitatem 
et justitiam, in qua constitutus fue. 
rat, amisisse, &c.”—Pallavicini in- 
forms us, that the declaration as first 
proposed asserted that Adam was 
created holy ; “ sanctitatem et justi. 
tiam, in qua conditus fuerat ;” but 
that the word constitutus, “ estab- 
lished,” was substituted at the sug- 
gestion of Pacecus, who reminded 
the Council that it was by no means 
settled beyond dispute that Adam 
possessed inward holiness at the 
very instant of his creation. Dr. 
Moehler insists strongly upon entire 
freedom of the will as a character 
istic of the first man, and affirms 
that the Catholic church has laid 
down the doctrine of human free- 
dom with peculiar earnestness, in 
order that, without any restriction, 
and without subterfuge, the respon 
sibility for the existence of moral 
evil might fall on the head of man, 
He spurns the idea, that God caused 
or suffered evil to exist for the sake 
of the good which he might bring 
out of it. He illustrates it thus: 
“ God instigates a man to murder, 
that he may display, his justice in 
punishing the crime when commit 
ted! We leave it to the judgment 
of any one, whether such a course 
is compatible with the very notion of 
the Deity. How pernicious would 
it be, how subversive of all human 
morality, if men were to imitate 
God as he is here represented !” 
We regret that the clear discrimina 
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tion which is shown on this impor- 
tant point does not pervade all the 
articles of the Romish church. But 
none of her divines with whose wri- 
tings we are acquainted, seem ever 
to have hit upon the mode of re- 
conciling the doctrine of the purpo- 
ses or decrees of God with the doc- 
trine of free agency. Hence they 
often sacrifice divine sovereignty to 
human freedom. Thus Dr. Moehler 
observes, that “Calvin teaches an 
eternal, immutable predestination of 
the fall of the first man; an opin- 
ion which is certainly quite incom- 
patible with the proposition that Ad- 
am was free, that is to say, could 
have avoided sinning.”’ Inability to 
reconcile these two doctrines seems 
to be one cause of that prominence 
which is afterwards given to works 
in securing salvation, in distinction 
from a dependence on divine grace. 
But on this point we shall say more 
hereafter. 

We proceed next to THE FALL OF 
MAN AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

The general sentiment of Roman 
Catholic divines is, that Adam fell 
by the voluntary transgression of the 
law of God through the temptation 
of Satan. Dr. Moehler, to whom 
we refer continually as the ablest 
expounder of the Roman Catholic 
faith, insists particularly upon the 
voluntariness of the fall. Regard- 
ing Calvin’s doctrine of foreordina- 
tion as mere fatalism, he says, “ it 
is one of the most remarkable phe- 
nomena in the history of the reli- 
gious controversies of the last three 
centuries, that the Reformers, ac- 
cording to whose principles Adam 
in his fall only succumbed to a sen- 
tence of irresistible necessity pro- 
nounced upon him, should have re- 
presented the Deity as kindling into 
so fearful a wrath, and inflicting so 
frightful a chastisement for this act 
of the first man, which, according 
to their own views, should be called 
rather his pure misfortune. How 
could Adam be the subject of such 
fearful wrath, if he did only what 
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he was obliged to do; if he perpe- 
trated only what he could not avoid ? 
It is no easy task to explain how 
ideas so disconnected could have 
been associated in the same head.” 
But Dr. Moehler did not rightly con- 
ceive of Calvin’s views of predes- 
tination. Still we must confess that 
he is much more lucid and scriptu- 
ral upon the point of man’s respon- 
sibility in the fall than some Protes- 
tant theologians. 

In respect to the precise nature 
of Adam’s sin, there has been a 
great deal of unprofitable specula- 
tion among Roman Catholics as 
well as Protestants. A single spe- 
cimen from Dens will suffice. He 
enumerates seven sins of Eve and 
six of Adam. Eve's sins were 
pride, a disbelief of the divine 
threatening, assent to the charge of 
jealousy which the serpent brought 
against Jehovah, curiosity and a 
desire to gratify the palate, the 
outward act of disobedience in eat- 
ing the forbidden fruit, tempting her 
husband to commit the same fault, 
and excusing her offense by charg- 
ing it upon the serpent. ‘The sins 
of Adam were pride, an inordinate 
desire to please his wife, a disbelief 
of the threatened penalty, curiosity 
and eagerness to gratify the palate, 
eating the forbidden fruit, and palli- 
ating his offense. ‘This theologian 
then informs us, that if we consider 
the person, Adam’s sin was the 
more grievous, but if we look at 
the sin itself, that of Eve was the 
most heinous and the most severely 
punished. Father Paul checks all 
such idle inquiries by the remark, 
that “he who will take St. Paul’s 
words for his ground, can put it 
(Adam’s sin) in no other kind, but 
of pure disobedience.” 

The doctrine of the Roman Cath- 
olic church on original sin, may be 
reduced to the following proposi- 
tions laid down by the Council of 
Trent at its fifth session. 

Adam, by transgressing the law 
of God, lost his original justice and 
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holiness, drew down upon himself 
the displeasure and the judgments 
of the Almighty, incurred the pen- 
alty of death, became subject to Sa- 
tan, and wholly corrupt in body and 
soul. 

Both sin and its consequences are 
transmitted from Adam to all his 
posterity, so that even infants need 
to be washed in the laver of regen- 
eration in order to obtain eternal 
life.* 

Nevertheless, the freedom of the 
will was not wholly lost by the sin 
of Adam, so that man still retains 
the natural image of God, and all 
his actions are not necessarily sin- 
ful,t though none are in themselves 
acceptable to God. 

These propositions are derived 
from the anathemas of the Council 
against the contrary doctrines. The 
last is aimed against the doctrine of 
physical depravity which they as- 
cribed to the Reformers. The 
Council carefully refrained from 
giving any definition of original sin, 
on the grounds that Scripture and 
tradition are alike silent on this 





* «Si quis parvulos recentes ab uteris 
matrum baptizandos negat, etiam si fue- 
rant a baptizatis parentibus orti; aut dicit 
in remissionem quidem peccatorum eos 
baptizari, sed nihil ex Adam trahere ori- 
ginalis peccati, quod regenerationis lava- 
cro necesse sit expiari ad vitam e#ternam 
consequendam ; unde sit consequens ut 
in eis forma baptismatis in remissionem 
peccatorum non vera, sed falsa intelliga- 
tur; anathema sit; quoniam non aliter 
intelligendum est it quod dixit Aposto- 
lus ; (Rom. v, 12.) nisi quemadmodum, 
ecclesia catholica ubique diffusa semper 
intellexit. Propter hance enim regulam 
fidei ex traditione Apostolorum, etiam 
parvuli, qui nihil peccatorum in semetip- 
sis adhuc committere potuerunt ideo in 
remissionem peccatorum veraciter bapti- 
zantur, ut in eis regeneratione mundetur 
quod generatione contraxerunt.”” Dec. de 

. orig. Iv. 

a Dens carries this doctrine farther, 
and maintains not only that mankind 
possess certain constitutional propensities 
which are in themselves innocuous, but 
that they are capable of performing what 
is meritorious in the sight of God, and of 
thus contributing to their own justifica- 
tion. 
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point, and that they were convoked 
not to define truth, but to condemn 
error. Many of the Council, in. 
deed, insisted upon having some 
clear, intelligible definition of the 
nature of original sin set forth b 
the authority of the Holy Synod, 
Andreas Vega, a Franciscan divine, 
maintained, “ that it was not con 
venient, nor ever used by any 
council, to condemn an opinion for 
heretical, without declaring first 
which is catholic ; that no true neg. 
ative hath in itself the cause of its 
truth, but is so by the truth of an 
affirmative ; nor ever any proposi- 
tion was false, but because another 
is true: neither can the falsity of 
the one be known, but by him who 
knoweth the truth of the other, 
Therefore the opinion of the Lu 
therans can not be condemned of 
heresy, until the opinion of the 
church be set down. He that shall 
observe the manner of proceeding in 
all councils, which have handled mat- 
ters of faith, will see, that they have 
laid first an orthodox foundation, 
and by that condemned the here- 
sies, and so it is necessary to do 
now. For when it shall be read 
that the Council of Trent hath con 
demned the Lutherans, for saying 
original sin is ignorance, contempt, 
distrust and hate of heavenly things, 
and a corruption of the whole man 


in the will, soul and body, whois | 


there that will not demand, what is 
it then? and will not say in himself, 
if this opinion be heretical, which 
is catholic ? 
see the opinion of Zuinglius con 


— 


And when he shall | 


demned, that children, the sonsof | 


the faithful, are baptized into remis 
sion of sins, though nothing be 
transmitted from Adam but the put 
ishments and the corruption of n® 
ture, will not suddenly ask, what 
else is then transmitted? In sum, 
he concluded, that the Council was 
assembled principally to tell the ca 
tholic truth, not only to condemn 
heresies.” 

These reasonable views, however, 
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did not prevail. There were too 
many conflicting opinions in the 
Council itself to allow of harmoni- 
ous action in any thing but the con- 
demnation of Protestants ; and “ the 
prelates had no hope to be able by 
study to be well-informed in the 
crabbed school-points, neither durst 
they go about to make trial of it.” 
In this we commend their prudence. 
Pallavicini justifies the course of the 
Council by saying, that “if the 
church be unable to give any accu- 
rate definition of original sin, it is 
sufficient for her to denote what 
original sin is not; and this she can 
do with as much propriety as one, 
who, having no clear notion of heav- 
en, could still assert with confidence, 
that it was not composed of linen 
adorned with gold-paper.”” The ar- 
ticles proposed to be condemned as 
heretical, were the following. 


“1, That Adam by transgressing the 
divine command, hath lost justice, and 
incurred the wrath of God and mortality ; 
but though he is impaired both in soul 
and body, yet no sin is transferred from 
him to posterity, but only corporal pun- 
ishment. 

“2. That Adam's sin is called original, 
because it is derived from him to poster- 
ity, not by transmission, but by imitation. 

“3. That original sin is ignorance, or 
contempt of God, or want of fear, without 
confidence in his Majesty, without divine 
love, and with concupiscence and bad de- 
sires; and generally a corruption of the 
whole man in his will, soul and body. 

“4, That in children there is an incli- 
nation to evil, proceeding from a corrupted 
nature, so that after the use of reason, it 
bringeth forth a loathing of divine things, 
and an immersion in matters of the world ; 
and that this is original sin. 

“5. That children, at least those born 

of believing parents, though they are bap- 
tized into the remission df sins, yet have 
no sin by descending from Adam. 
_ “6. That original sin is not cancelled 
in baptism, but not imputed, or so razed, 
that it beginneth to diminish in this life, 
and is wholly rooted out in that to come. 
_ “7. That the sin remaining in the bap- 
tized, hindereth his entrance into heaven. 
_ “8. That concupiscence which cher- 
isheth sin, and remaineth after baptism, 
is truly sin.* 


* The theory of Romanists appears to 
be, that human depravity is moral and not 
physical, though its effects are seen upon 
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**9. That the principal punishment due 
to original sin, is hell-fire, besides corpo- 
ral death, and other imperfections, to 
which man is subject in this life.” 


These several articles were all 
condemned by the Council, though 
some of them elicited much discus- 
sion. Father Paul tells us, that the 
divines were most “‘ troubled to dis- 
course how sin was transmitted from 
Adam to posterity, and successively 
from father toson. For St. Austin, 
who opened the way to others, press- 
ed with the objection of Julianus the 
Pelagian, who asked him of the 
manner of transmitting original sin 
when man is conceived, seeing that 
matrimony and the use thereof is 
holy, neither God the first author 
sinning, nor the parents, nor he that 
is born, by what chink sin entered, 
answered only, that chinks were not 
to be sought where a gate stood wide 
open, the Apostle saying that by 
Adam sin entered into the world.” 

This is a specimen of the perplex- 
ity in which the “ holy synod” was 
often involved in attempting to fix 
infallibly the faith of the world. It 
shows the utter futility of legislating 
upon metaphysical niceties. 

The mode in which original sin 
is removed, will be considered when 
we come to treat of justification. It 
was upon this point alone that the 
Council were entirely unanimous, 
Much frivolous discussion arose re- 
specting the condition of infants who 
die without baptism. Some held 
that they went to a Limbo, or a re- 
gion of gloomy unconsciousness un- 
der the earth; others that after the 
resurrection they would inhabit the 
earth itself in light, but be deprived 





the physical constitution ; that it is whol- 
ly removed by baptism, and a change of 
the will; that whatever propensities to 
evil may remain in the system after bap- 
tism, they are not themselves sinful; nor 
even when they lead to sin, do they so 
enslave the will as to estrange it from 
God or to deprive the justified person of 
his good estate. It is important to notice 
the nicest shades of thought upon the doe- 
trine of original sin, in view of their in- 
fluence on the doctrine of justification, 
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of celestial blessedness. The Dou- 
ay Catechism teaches, that they go 
**to a part of hell, where they endure 
the pain of loss, but not of sense, 
and shall never see the face of God.” 
One of the fathers, for maintaining 
that they will suffer positive evil, 
received the appellation of Tormen- 
tor of Children. 

A furious controversy arose re- 
specting the Virgin Mary. The 
Franciscans maintained that she 
should be excepted under the gen- 
eral declaration that the sin of Adam 
passed into all mankind. The Do- 
minicans, on the other hand, insisted 
that as Paul had not excepted her 
neither should they. It required all 
the artifice of the legates and the 
authority of the Pope himself, to 
prevent a schism upon this point. 
A compromise was finally agreed 
upon between the parties to the ef- 
fect that it should be said, that the 
synod had no reference to the Vir- 
gin Mary in their decree. “ Decla- 
rat tamen hac ipsa sancta synodus, 
non esse sue intentionis, compre- 
hendere in hoc decreto, ubi de pec- 
cato originali agitur, beatam et im- 
maculatam Virginem Mariam, Dei 
genitricem, sed observandas esse 
constitutiones felicis recordationis 
Xysti Pape quarti, sub penis in eis 
constitutionibus contentis, quas inno- 
vat.” 

We should think it important to 
exempt the Virgin wholly from hu- 
man imperfection if such prayers as 
the following are to be addressed to 
her. ‘The litanies of the blessed 
Virgin Mary. Holy Mary, pray for 
us. Holy Mother of God, Holy Vir- 
gin of virgins, Mother of Christ, 
Mother of divine grace, Mother most 

ure, Mother most chaste, Mother 
undefiled, Mother untouched, Moth- 
er most amiable, Mother most admi- 
rable, Mother of our Creator, Moth- 
er of our Redeemer, Most prudent 
Virgin, Venerable Virgin, Renown- 
ed Virgin, Powerful Virgin, Merci- 
ful Virgin, Faithful Virgin, Mirror 
of Justice, Seat of Wisdom, Cause 
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of our joy, Vessel of Spirituality, 
Vessel of honor, Noble vessel of de. 
votion, Mystical rose, Tower of Da- 
vid, Tower of ivory, House of gold, 
Ark of the Covenant, Gate of Heavy. 
en, Morning Star, Health of the 
weak, Refuge of sinners, Comfort 
of the afflicted, Help of Christians, 
Queen of angels, Queen of patri- 
archs, Queen of prophets, Queen of 
apostles, Queen of martys, Queen 
of confessors, Queen of virgins, 
Queen of all saints....... Pray 
for us.” 

Thus far we have found no greater 
diversity of opinion upon the fall 
and its eflects between Roman Cath. 
olics and Protestants, than exists 
among different sects of Protestants, 
But when we advance a step farther, 
and inquire into the nature of sin, 
we find an irreconcilable difference 
between Romanists and the great 
body of Protestants. The church 
of Rome divides the sias of men 
into tw classes, mortal and venial. 
Mortal sin is “ that which of itself 
brings spiritual death upon the soul ; 
since it inevitably deprives the soul 
of sanctifying grace and love, in 
which spiritual life consists.” Ve. 
nial sin is “ that which does not bring 
spiritual death upon the soul, or 
which does not turn the mind aside 
from its ultimate end, (i. e. which 
does not produce aversion to God,) 
or which is but slightly repugnant 
to reason rightly exercised.” (Dens, 
Vol. 1, Nos. 153, 154.) 

These definitions do not enable 
us to distinguish clearly between 
these two classes of offenses, for 
they are based upon effects which 
are to some extent beyond our cog- 
nizance. We can not see that mor- 
tal and venial sins differ in their na- 
ture. The Douay Catechism attempts 
to distinguish them thus ; to consti- 
tute an offense mortal * it is requit- 
ed that it be deliberate and perfectly 
voluntary ; and that it be a matter 
of weight against the law of God; 
one or both of which conditions are 
always wanting in a venial sin.” 
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But this does not remove our per- 
plexity. We can not conceive of a 
sin which is not “ perfectly volunta- 
ry,” or which is not “a matter of 
weight against the law of God.” 
in we inquire for the true ground 
of distinction ; but the only answer 
we receive is, that mortal sin is 
“any great offense against the love 
of God,” an offense which “ kills 
the soul,”’ and that venial sin is “a 
small and very pardonable offense 
against God, or our neighbor ;” i.e. 
mortal sin is sin which is mortal, and 
yenial sin is sin which is venial. 

We are not alone, however, in 
our perplexity. Dens himself ad- 
mits that “it is extremely difficult 
to discover and very dangerous to 
define what is mortal and what ve- 
nial sin,” and that sins are to be 
weighed in the judgment of God and 
not of men, since they may inter- 
change their natures and effects. 

The proof that some sins are ve- 
nial, is derived from such passages 
as these. ‘‘ In many things we all 
offend.” * The just man falleth sev- 
en times,’ not mortally, for then he 
were no longer just; therefore ve- 
nially. 

“*But I say to you, every idle 
word which men shall speak, they 
shall render an account for it at the 
day of judgment.’ Now God forbid 
that every idle word should be a 
mortal sin !”” 

This is the only attempt at an ar- 
gument from the Scriptures in favor 
of a distinction which is insisted on 
with so much confidence, and which 
leads to such tremendous results. 
Nota single passage is named in 
which the Scriptures speak of venial 
sins. No such passage can be found. 
Sin is the transgression of the law ; 
itis opposition to the will of God, 
and can not in any circumstances 
be a trivial thing. ‘There is indeed 
a sense in which the sins of a Chris- 
tian differ from those of an unregen- 
erate man. ‘The former are to be 
traced to the imperfection of holy 
principle ; the latter to the predom- 
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inance of selfishness. ‘ Whoever 
is born of God doth not commit sin ; 
for his seed remaineth in him ;”— 
the germ of the divine life is in his 
soul; that holy principle which em- 
anated from the Spirit of God never 
fully dies, though its activity may 
be for a while suspended under the 
power of temptation. He that has 
once been truly regenerated, can 
not be again brought under the ab- 
solute control of selfishness; “ he 
can not sin,” therefore, as he once 
did, or as others do, “ for he is born of 
God.” But there is no such distine- 
tion between the sins of Christians 
and those of other men as to war- 
rant us in calling the one class ve- 
nial and the other mortal. Both are 
odious in the sight of God ; both call 
for retribution; both create the same 
necessity for repentance and the ap- 
plication of the blood of Christ. Yet 
Peter Dens maintains, that “ there 
are sins so trivial that in just persons 
they are consistent with a state of 
grace and friendship with God.” 
He does not say simply that a Chris- 
tian may enjoy the divine favor not- 
withstanding his imperfect sanctifi- 
cation, but that his sins may be so 
trivial as not to detract from his 
character or enjoyment as a Chris- 
tian. ‘ For,” he argues, “ as in all 
social intercourse, certain light of- 
Jfenses occur which do not dissolve 
friendship, there are such also in 
that friendly intercourse which man 
enjoys with God. And though the 
remission of venial sin is an act of 
divine mercy, it is yet in a sense 
due to the just man who seeks it, 
since venial sin destroys neither the 
ground of God’s friendship, nor the 
power of self-recovery.” 

Let it not be supposed that this 
division of human transgressions into 
two classes, is a mere metaphysical 
nicety to tax the ingenuity of theo- 
logians. It isa practical distinction 
affecting every branch of human 
conduct. But if we were perplexed 
at the definitions of these two class- 
es of offenses, we are still more so 
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at the illustrations which are given 
under each.—It is a mortal sin to 
eat flesh on a day of fasting or ab- 
stinence, though it may become ve- 
nial from the trifling quantity which 
is taken—He who deliberately 
omits the mass or a considerable 
part of the mass on a festival day 
sins mortally; but he who omits 
hearing mass through ignorance of 
the day, or who omits but a small 
portion of it, sins only venially. 
To anticipate the time appointed for 
taking refreshment on a day of 
fasting, by one hour, is according to 
some writers, a mortal sin; though 
to eat half an hour before the time 
is a light offense. 

Theft is a mortal sin only * when 
the thing stolen is of a considerable 
value, or causeth a considerable 
hurt to our neighbor ;” when the 
article taken is insignificant, or the 
injury sustained by the owner is 
comparatively slight, it is a venial 
offense. 

A lie is a mortal sin, “ when it is 
any great dishonor to God, or nota- 
ble prejudice to our neighbor ; other- 
wise, if it be merely officious or 
trifling, it is but a venial sin.” These 
are specimens of the Roman Cath- 
olic code of morals, taken at ran- 
dom from the writings of Dens, the 
Douay Catechism, and other authen- 
tic sources. In view of such arbi- 
trary distinctions, we do not wonder 
that Dens has furnished chapters 
upon * conduct which is safe, safer, 
and not so safe ;” upon a “ doubt- 
ful conscience ;” a * perplexed con- 
science ;” a “probable conscience;” 
and “opinions more probable, but 
less safe.” ‘To complete the list, 
he should have added a chapter up- 
on opinions which are neither “ pro- 
bable” nor “safe,” which would 
have been an admirable summation 
of the series. 

The Douay Catechism enumerates 
“seven deadly or capital sins, viz. 
pride, covetousness, lechery, anger, 
gluttony, envy and sloth ;”~-* six sins 
against the Holy Ghost, viz. despair 
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of salvation, presumption of God's 
mercy, to impugn the known truth, 
envy at another’s spiritual good, 
obstinacy in sin, and final impeni- 
tence ;” and also, “ four sins thatery 
to heaven for vengeance, viz. willful 
murder, the sin of Sodom or carnal 
sin against nature, oppressing of the 
poor, and to defraud working men 
of their wages.” Where does the 
word of God authorize such a class. 
ification of sins? There is no error 
of the Romish church more danger. 
ous than that of measuring off the 
sins of men upon an imaginary line, 
and attaching different degrees of 
guilt to offenses which involve the 
same spirit of rebellion against God, 
and which may be equally heinous 
in His sight. The practical influ 
ence of the belief that certain sins 
are only venial is most disastrous to 
good morals; especially when of- 
fenses against the moral law are 
made trivial in comparison with of- 
fenses against the custom of “ the 
church.” The Apostle James (who 
is a favorite authority with Roman- 
ists on some points) tells as that 
whosoever shall keep the whole law, 
and yet offend in one point, he is 
guilty of all. In transgressing a 
single precept, he resists the author 
ity of the lawgiver which lies back 
of it, and betrays a spirit which in 
the appropriate circumstances would 
transgress the law in every particu- 
lar. There can be no such thing 
as a venial sin against God ; sin as 
a principle, however developed, is 
that “ abominable thing” which he 
hates. 

This division of sins into two 
classes, mortal and venial, calls for 
a corresponding diversity in the 
mode of remitting sin. According: 
ly we are told, that mortal sin can 
be remitted only by “ hearty pen- 
ance and contrition,” but that venial 
sin is remitted “ by the sacraments, 
by holy water, devout prayer, alms- 
deeds, and the like good works.” 
Here we are brought to the doctrine 
of Justification. ‘This has always 
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been the chief doctrine in contro- 
yersy between Roman Catholics 
and Protestants. It is here that 
their formularies diverge most 
widely. We shall endeavor there- 
fore to state the difference between 
them with the utmost precision. 
There is an important difference to 
be noticed at the outset in their views 
of the term justification. Roman 
Catholics confound justification with 
sanctification. ‘They regard justi- 
fication as an internal, subjective 
state. ‘The Council of Trent de- 
scribes it to be a translation from 
the state in which man is born a 
child of the first Adam, into a state 
of grace and of the adoption of the 
sons of God through the second 
Adam, Jesus Christ our Savior. It 
js not only the remission of sins, but 
the sanctification and renewal of 
the inward man through the volun- 
tary reception of grace. By the 
act of justification, faith, hope and 
charity are infused into the heart of 
man ; it is in this way only, that he 
is truly united to Christ and becomes 
a living member of his body. Jus- 
tification obliterates all sin both orig- 
inal and actual from the soul, but 
does not free it wholly from that 
lust (concupiscentia) which though 
not sinful in itself may lead to sin 
if not restrained. Hence the just 
man may commit those venial sins, 
“which proceed more from the in- 
firmity of the new man, than from 
any remnant of perverseness in the 
will, and which therefore occasion 
no interruption in the newly estab- 
lished relations with God.” 

Now we insist that the term justi- 
fication, when applied in the New 
Testament to believers, is used not 
ina personal, but in a forensic sense. 
It does not describe a state of heart 
but a judicial sentence. ‘The Greek 
infinitive dexasod», corresponds with 
the Piel and Hiphil conjugations of 
the Hebrew verb px (tsadak.) See 
Septuagint. Now ‘sadak is used 
in these conjugations principally in 
a declarative or forensic sense ; pro- 
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perly expressed by the terms justi- 
ficare, rechtfertigen, to acquit, to de- 
clare just or righteous, to treat one 
as if standing right in the view of 
law, e. g. Ezek. xvi, 51. “Thou 
hast justified thy sisters through 
thine abominations, i. e. hast caused 
them to appear comparatively inno- 
cent.” (Gesenius.) Deut. xxv, 1. 
“If there be a controversy between 
men, and they come to judgment, 
that the judges may judge them, 
then they shall justify (sc. absolve, 
acquit) the righteous, and condemn 
the wicked.” See also Ex. xxiii, 7, 
and Is. v, 23. As a specimen of 
New Testament usage we may re- 
fer to Rom. ii, 138. “The doers of 
the law shall be justified.” This 
can not mean that the doers of the 
law shall be made righteous person- 
ally, for they would be so of course ; 
but that they shall be declared right- 
eous judicially. In the justification 
which God bestows on men through 
Christ, he is said to regard and treat 
them as righteous, to approve and 
reward them as truly pious, i.e. ** to 
absolve from the consequences of 
sin, and admit to the enjoyment of 
divine favor.” (Robinson.) 

Here then is a fundamental differ- 
ence between the two systems. 
They do not agree upon the mean- 
ing of the term justification. The 
one refers it to an act of God which 
determines the external relation of 
the believer to the law; the other 
to a divine act, which not only re- 
mits guilt and its penalty, but which 
extirpates sin, and transforms the 
soul, by infusing into it the spirit of 
Christ. ‘The Roman Catholic sys- 
tem confounds justification with re- 
generation and sanctification, and 
therefore makes the concurrence of 
human action with the divine as es- 
sential to the former as to either of 
the latter. Hence the doctrine of 
justification by works in distinction 
from faith. By justification the will 
is changed, the soul is purified, and 
made incapable of any but venial 
sins. Dr. Moehler counts it the 
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glory of the Catholic church that 
she “insists, above all things, on a 
radical internal change.” But Pro- 
testants surely insist no less upon 
such a change. The question is, 
what is that change and how is it 
effected? We call it regeneration, 
a change of heart, of moral princi- 
ple, in which the will of man be- 
comes obedient to the will of God. 
This change though * internal” and 
“radical,” does not necessarily 
make its subject perfect, but is suc- 
ceeded by a process of sanctifica- 
tion in which the soul approximates 
more and more to a state of sinless 
perfection. The Romanist calls 
this change justification, and main- 
tains that its subject is wholly and 
absolutely freed from sin. In his 
view “ the justified man is identical 
in every respect with the sanctified ;” 
so that the works which we regard 
as fruits of sanctification, with him 
contribute to justification. Dr. Moeh- 
ler, indeed, admits that the act of 
justification, properly considered, 
which he makes synonymous with 
the infusion of spiritual life into the 
soul, is instantaneous, yet its devel- 
opment is progressive, and the soul 
must be prepared for it by a series 
of preliminary steps. Says Bel- 
larmine, “ those whom God chooses, 
he first calls to faith; next he in- 
spires them with hope and fear and 
inchoate love; and finally he justi- 
fies them and infuses into them per- 
fect love.” 

What we term regeneration is re- 
garded by Romanists as the first 
stage of justification. According 
to the Council of Trent, the soul of 
an adult is prepared for justification 
by passing through several succes- 
sive states or exercises, such as 
faith, fear, hope, seeking after God 
as the fountain of all righteousness, 
hatred of sin, contrition for it, a 
purpose to receive baptism, to enter 
upon a new life and keep the divine 
commandments. 

Upon the doctrine of regenera- 
tion Dr. Moehler makes an unfair 
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distinction between the views of Ro. 
man Catholics and Protestants. He 
charges the Reformers with holding 
that man is entirely passive in re. 
generation, because by the fall he 
lost all power of co-operating with 
God; in other words, he imputes 
to them the doctrine of natural ina. 
bility. We are less familiar with 
the writings of Luther than with 
those of Calvin, and we must admit 
that there is much in the Institutes 
of the latter which seems to sub- 
stantiate Dr. Moehler’s assertion, 
But to understand the views of the 
Reformers upon human freedom, 
we must remember that their wri- 
tings were controversial ; directed 
against the vagaries of the school- 
men; and that their use of terms 
and modes of statement were neces- 
sarily affected by the errors which 
they opposed. We must not inter 
pret them by the technical rules of 
modern theology, for theological 
science was yet inchoate in their 
minds. It is true that Calvin says, 
that “the will is so bound by the 
slavery of sin, that it can not excite 
itself, much less devote itself to any 
thing good.”* 
mediately adds, that such a decla- 
ration can give offense only to those 
** who know not how to distinguish 
between necessity and compulsion ;” 
thus showing that the thing whieh 
he aimed to express was what we 
now denote by the term moral ina 
bility ; and that he meant by neces 


sity mere certainty, implying n0 | 


constraint or “compulsion” what 
ever. 
removed (in conversion) not con 
sidered as the will ; because, in the 


conversion of man, the properties — 


of our original nature remain 
tire. I assert also, that it is created 
anew, not that the will then begins 
to exist, but that it is then converted 
from an evil into a good one ;” i-@ 
the faculty remaining the same, 18 
original, natural properties being un- 








* Institutes, B. 2. C.3, Sec. 5. 


But he almost im | 


Again he says, the “ willis | 
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changed, its employment, object or 
direction, is changed from bad to 
. Here then is no physical re- 
neration, and no physical inability. 
But we are not concerned to vin- 
dicate Calvin from the imputations 
of Dr. Moehler. Nullius addictus 
jurare in verba magistri. Our sim- 
ple object is to bring out in the 
clearest manner, the theological sen- 
timents of those whom Moehler him- 
self so ably represents. We are 
Calvinists in the same sense as our 
worthy brethren of the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, who say, in 
the advertisement to their beautiful 
edition of the Institutes, that “ this 
term is not understood as by any 
means implying an entire coinci- 
dence in the views of Calvin, or a 
submission to his authority as an 
umpire in theological controversies. 
Although a learned and pious, he 
was a fallible man; and his opin- 
ions although deserving of profound 
respect, are not to be blindly fol- 
lowed. While admitting that the 
Institutes, considering the times and 
circumstances in which they were 
written, form an invaluable body of 
divinity, still it must be acknowl- 
edged, that some of the doctrines 
therein maintained have been more 
luminously set forth in modern 
times.” 
Had Dr. Moehler been as con- 
versant with the writings of Ed- 
wards and Dwight as with those of 
the Reformers, he would have bet- 
ter understood the views of at least 
one class of Protestants upon hu- 
man freedom. Admitting that he 
has fairly represented the views of 
Luther, Calvin, Zuingle and others, 
we must own that he stands here 
upon better ground than they. But 
is views do not differ essentially 
from those of the standard divines 
of New England. ‘Take the fol- 
lowing as a specimen. 


“ According to Catholic principles, in 
the holy work of regeneration we find 
two operations concur—the divine and 
the human; they pervade each other, so 
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that regeneration constitutes one thean- 
dric work. God's holy power precedes, 
awakening, exciting, vivifying ;—-man, 
the while, being utterly unable to merit, 
call forth, or even desire, that divine 
grace; yet he must let himself be exci- 
ted, and follow with freedom. God offers 
his aid to raise the sinner after his fall ; 
yet it is for the sinner to consent and re- 
ceive that aid. By accepting it, he is ac- 
cepted by the divine Spirit; and through 
his faithful co-operation, he is exalted 
again gradually (though never completel 
in this life) to that height from whic 
he was precipitated. The divine Spirit 
worketh not by absolute necessity, though 
he is urgently active. His omnipotence 
suffers human freedom to set it a bound, 
which it can not break through, because 
an unconditional interference with that 
freedom would bring about the annihila- 
tion of the moral order of the world, 
which the divine wisdom hath founded 
on liberty.” 


Dr. Moehler thus satirizes the 
doctrines of natural inability and 
physical regeneration which he (un- 
justly, as we think) imputes to the 
Reformers, as the representatives 
of the Protestant faith. 

“ By this doctrine the identity of con- 
sciousness is destroyed ; and we can not 
see how the man, new-born or newly 
created, can recognize hinself te be the 
same—at least it is not easy for him to do 
so, unless he stands before the mirror, 
and perceives to his contentment, that 
he has ever the same nose, and conse- 
quently is the same person as heretofore. 
Nor can we conceive how repentance 
can be possible on such a theory ; for the 
new-created faculties will find it hard to 
repent of what they have not perpetra- 
ted; and the old can not repent, for a 
divine act is not within their power.” 


But it is needless to pursue this 
branch of the subject farther. We 
do not think the Romanists so much 
at fault in their theory about human 
agency in the matter of salvation 
as in their practice. Their notions 
of free will, however, lead them 
very generally to discard the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of predestination, 
at least as they understand it. But 
the real difficulty lies in their ina- 
bility to reconcile the certainty of 
an event with the possibility of its 
opposite, or the entire freedom of 
human action; things the consis- 
tency of which is apparent in the 
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occurrences of every day. Those 
of our readers who have a taste for 
metaphysical discussions, will find 
much to entertain them in the de- 
bates of the Fathers at Trent upon 
predestination. Some affirmed that 
* liberty is understood to be a power 
to both the contraries ; and that it 
could not be said to be a liberty to 
evil, if it were not also to good. 
But they were made to acknowledge 
their error, when they were told 
that the saints, and blessed angels 
in heaven, are free to do good, and 
therefore that it was no inconven- 
ience that some should be free only 
to do evil!” Others maintained, 
that “‘God governeth and moveth 
every thing according to its proper 
nature, which in contingent things 
is free, and such as that the act 
may consist together with the power 
to the opposite ; so that with the 
act of predestination, the power to 
reprobation and damnation doth 
stand.” These views however, were 
neither understood nor relished by 
the Council at large. 

The following articles concerning 
free will were proposed for censure 
in the Council. 

* 1. God is the total cause of our works, 
— and evil; so that the adultery of 

avid, the cruelty of Manlius, and the 
treason of Judas are works of God as 
well as the calling of Saul. 2. No man 
hath power to think well or ill, but all 
cometh from absolute necessity, and in 
us is no free will, and to affirm it is a 
mere fiction. 3. Free will since the sin 
of Adam is lost and a thing only titular, 
and when one doth what is in his power 
he sinneth mortally; yea, it is a thing 
feigned and a title without reality. 4. 
Free will is only in doing ill and hath no 
nergy! to do good. 5. Free will moved by 

od, doth by no means co-operate, and 
followeth as an instrument without life, 
or as an unreasonable creature. 6. God 
converteth those only whom he will, 
though they v. ‘II not and spurn against it.” 


After a protracted discussion, a 
decree condemning these several 
articles was framed, but with so 
much ambiguity, that two leading 
friars of the Dominican and Fran- 
ciscan orders published each a vo- 
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luminous commentary upon it, giv. 
ing contradictory opinions on almost 
every point. When this decree had 
been approved at Trent, it was sent 
to the Pope, *“* who gave it to the 
friars and learned men of Rome 
to be consulied of; and it was 
approved by them, because every 
one might understand it in his own 
sense.” Well done, most holy and 
ecumenical synod of the one, true, 
and infallible church! 

The canon concerning justifica. 
tion, first denies that the deeds of 
the law can justify the sinner, and 
insists upon the necessity of divine 
grace and the influences of the Holy 
Spirit for this end; then asserts the 
freedom of man’s will; then de 
nies that “ all the works which pre 
cede justification for whatever rea 
son done, are sins, and merit the 
displeasure of God ;”’ and finally de- 
clares that if any one shall say, 
that ** the sinner is justified by faith 
alone, meaning that nothing else is 
needed which may co-operate in se. 
curing the grace of justification, or 
that there is no necessity for him to 
be prepared and disposed for it by 
an act of his own will,” he shall be 
accursed. 

Concerning the cause of justifica- 
tion, the Council decrees as follows. 
The final cause is “ the glory of 
God and of Christ, and eternal life;” 
the efficient cause, “ a compassion 
ate Deity, who freely cleanses and 
sanctifies (the soul,) sealing and 
anointing it with the Holy Spirit of 
promise ;” the meritorious cause, 
‘his well-beloved and only-begotten 
Son, our Lord Jesus Christ ;” but 
the instrumental cause is, “* the se 
crament of baptism, which is the 
sacrament of faith, without which 
justification never reached any one.” 

ow it matters not how mucha 
Romish doctor in his abstract spect- 
lations may insist upon the neces 
sity of divine grace in the work of 
man’s salvation, so long as he holds 
that that grace is bestowed through 
the medium of a sacrament. The 
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doctrine of the saving efficacy of 
sacraments is the bane of his whole 

tem. The ignorant mass, who are 
not instructed by doctrinal preach- 

, as Protestants are, will seize 
upon the idea of virtue in the sacra- 
ment, and trust to what they can 
see and touch for salvation, rather 
than to an unseen, though living 
faith. 

The views of Romanists concern- 
ing the nature of justification, ex- 
plain their views of the relation of 
raitH to that act. If justification 
isnot a mere judicial act of God, 
but an internal change of the man 
himself, then of course it calls for 
something more than mere faith. 
The Council of Trent defines the 
relation of faith to justification as 
follows: “Since the Apostle has 
said that man is justified through 
faih and grace, these words are to 
be understood in the sense which 
the uniform consent of the Catholic 
church has held and expressed ; so 
that although we.say he is justified 
by faith, because faith is the begin- 
ning of human salvation, the basis 
and root of all justification, without 
which it is impossible to please God, 
and enter into the fellowship of his 
sons; we also say that he is justi- 
fied by grace, because nothing which 
precedes justification, whether faith 


‘or works, confers the grace of jus- 


tification itself.’ They insist also 
that the exercise of charity and the 
performance of good works, that is, 
the mode of life which we regard 
as the fruit and evidence of regen- 
eration, is as much concerned in 
the justification of the believer as 
is faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

If we use the term faith in an 
objective sense, to denote the sys- 
tem of faith revealed in the Gospel, 
then Roman Catholics and Protest- 
ants agree that it is only by faith 
that man is justified. Both hold that 
there is no other name given to men 
whereby they may be saved, but 
the name of Christ Jesus ; and that 
salvation through that name is given 

Vol. III. 18 
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through the mercy of God, and 
‘“* without any merit on the part of 
mankind in general or of any indi- 
vidual man.” 

But when we use the term sub- 
jectively, the Protestant means by 
it a cordial trust in Christ which is 
the condition of our justification be- 
fore God; but the Catholic, con- 
founding it with various other gra- 
ces, makes justifying faith the ac- 
tual sanctification of the soul, as the 
ground and assurance of its accep- 
tance with God—an act whereby 
“the righteousness of Jesus Christ 
is not only imputed, but actually 
communicated to believers by the 
Hely Spirit, so that they are not 
only reputed, but made just by his 
grace.” (Bossuet.) 

The Roman Catholic’s idea of jus- 
tification is in like manner the key 
to his DOCTRINE OF GOOD WORKS. 
For want of a proper distinction be- 
tween justification and sanctifica- 
tion, he makes those works which 
are the fruit and evidence of a sanc- 
tified heart themselves contribute 
to justification. ‘Thus the Council 
of Trent declares in substance, that 
works are not the mere fruit and 
evidence of justification, but the 
means of preserving and increasing 
it in the sight of God; that good 
deeds are not in such a sense the 
gift of God but that they may also 
be the meritorious deeds of the jus- 
tified person himself, and that the 
justified are enabled, through works 
performed in God, to satisfy the 
divine law according to the condi- 
tion of this present life, and to merit 
eternal life and augmented glory 
when they depart in a state of grace. 
The holy Fathers of Trent have 
furnished us with the anomaly of 
merited grace. For say they, “so 
great is the goodness of the Lord 
toward men, that he considers his 
own gifts as their merits.” Dr. 
Moehler understands by this noth- 
ing more than what is sometimes 
called the merit of congruity ; as 
for example, ‘that between believers 
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and heaven there must be a homo- 
geneity—an internal relation ; “ that 
relation which, by God’s eternal or- 
dinances and his express promises, 
exists between sanctity and beati- 
tude ; terms which are not only in- 
separable, but which stand in the 
relation of cause and effect.” If 
this is all, we do not object to the 
idea, though we should prefer to 
express it by some less exceptiona- 
ble term. But this is not all which 
is meant by the term merit when 
applied to the works of believers. 
Not to insist upon the sense attached 
to it by the great body of Roman 
Catholics, let us see how it is un- 
derstood by Dens, the acknowledged 
guide of their priests. We shall 
discover that his doctrine of grace 
is completely nullified by that of 
merit; for man can both do by 
grace deeds which entitle him to 
eternal life, and deserve an increase 
of grace for these self-same deeds. 
We can not follow him in all his 
minute scholastic distinctions on 
these points, but shall give a brief 
outline of them to illustrate our 
position. 

He first divides grace into two 
kinds, external and internal; the 
one affecting a man outwardly or 
through the senses, as the preaching 
of the Gospel; the other affecting 
him inwardly. Internal grace is 
then divided into grace conferred 
gratuitously, and grace which places 
its subject in a gracious or accepta- 
ble state before God ; and this latter 
species of internal grace is divided 
into habitual and actual grace. 

Habitual grace is divided into pri- 
mary, which makes the unrighteous 
righteous, and secondary, which is 
an increase of grace, and makes the 
righteous more righteous. 

Actual grace is also divided into 
1, operating and co-operating ; 2, 
preventing and subsequent; 3, ex- 
citing and assisting; 4, sufficient 
and efficacious ; 5, grace of the un- 
derstanding and grace of the will; 


6, grace of the first state or state of 


innocence, and grace of the second 
state, or state of lapsed nature. 

There are treatises upon these 
several subdivisions. 

Works are then divided into three 
classes, viz. works deserving 9 
eternal life, works. only mora 
good, and salutary works. Those 
works are called salutary which “ in 
some mode conduce to eternal hap. 
piness or justification, viz. works of 
faith, hope and charity, fasting, 
alms, &c.” No such work can be 
performed without actual grace, 
But “ man even in his fallen state 
may without grace perform some 
works which are morally good ; i.e. 
which are done according to the dic. 
tate of right reason through the 
natural powers only, with the gene- 
ral concurrence of God; and which 
are intermediate between sinful 
works, and such as conduce to sal: 
vation.” 

The writer next proceeds to as 
sign the various causes of grace. 
“The primary efficient cause of 
grace, both actual and habitual, is 
God alone. The secondary or in- 
strumental efficient causes are the 
human nature of Christ, and the sa- 
craments of the church. The min- 
isterial causes are angels and men; 
angels, by supplying directions by 
which we may attain to grace ; and 
men, not only by prayer and teach- 
ing, but also by administering the 
sacraments. ‘The final cause is the 
glory of God and Christ, and our sal- 
vation. The meritorious cause is 
Christ. The prayers and merits of 
holy men may be a_ meritorious 
cause, but subordinate to the merits 
of Christ, because they are united 
to him. In this way a just man, by 
works done through grace, may wor: 
thily merit for himself an increase 
of grace, and properly merit prima- 
ry grace for another.” 

Dr. Dens divides merit into two 
kinds ; the merit of fitness and the 
merit of worthiness. The former 
is “a work to which some reward 
or recompense is ascribed from gra- 
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tuitous liberality and propriety ;” 
the latter, “a work to which a re- 
ward or payment is due from jus- 
tice.” 

He then asserts that “the ac- 
tions of a just man working by 

e, merit worthily (i. e. justly 
, esd grace and glory ;” that 
even “ the endurance of diseases and 
other afflictions can be meritorious 
and satisfactory ;”’ and in short, that 
“every human action which pro- 
ceeds from free will not only moved 
by actual grace, but also instructed 
by sanctifying grace, if it may be 
referred to God, is worthily merito- 
rious: and thus not only acts of 
charity, but also of temperance, 
justice and every virtue, are merito- 
rious of eternal life.” 

The Douay Catechism inculcates 
the same doctrine. In chapter xv. 
we find mention of seven corporal 
works of mercy and seven spiritual. 
The former are, 1. To feed the hun- 
gry. 2. To give drink to the thirsty. 
3. To clothe the naked. 4. To har- 
bor the harborless. “5. To visit the 
sick. 6. To visit the imprisoned. 
7. To bury the dead. It is claimed 
that these works are meritorious, 
and justly entitle him who performs 
them to a reward in heaven, from 
such passages as Matt. xxv, 35, 36, 
2 Tim. iv, 7, 8,* and Heb. vi, 10, 
where such deeds are commended 
simply as proofs of devotion to the 
Lord Jesus Christ, whose reward is 
“of grace.” 

The seven spiritual works of mer- 
cyare, 1. To give counsel to the 
doubtful. 2. To instruct the igno- 
rant. 3. To admonish sinners. 4. 
To comfort the afflicted. 5. To for- 
give offenses. 6. To bear patiently 
the troublesome. 7. To pray for 
the quick and dead. 

These works are proved to be 
Meritorious from Daniel xii, 3! 
“They that be wise, (or are teach- 
érs,) shall shine as the brightness of 





* The Rhemish Testament here reads 
“a crown of justice.” 
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the firmament; and they that turn 
many to righteousness, as the stars 
for ever and ever.” This proof- 
text is about as applicable as many 
which are ordinarily appended to 
Confessions of Faith. 

Here then we have the doctrine, 
as plain as words can make it, that 
men can merit salvation for them- 
selves and others; that on perform- 
ing certain works of mercy they 
may hereafter claim the rewards of 
heaven as their just due. True we 
are told that this very merit flows 
from the grace of Christ; but to 
the mass of Roman Catholics what 
is this but an unmeaning abstrac- 
tion? Is it not their practical belief 
that they can counterbalance their 
sins by their good deeds? The 
round of ceremonies prescribed by 
the church encourages this belief; 
the doctrine of the sacraments, es- 
pecially that of penance, encoura- 
ges it. The very grace of God is 
conferred through the sacraments, 
and these do not depend for their 
effideéy on the faith of the recipi- 
ent. \Theologians may insist that 
they do; but the mass of the peo- 
ple do not so understand it; and 
here we think they follow the Coun- 
cil of Trent more closely than its 
learned apologists. Dr. Moehler 
tells us that “ the Catholic church, 
above all things, insists on a radical in- 
ternal change.” But where does she 
insist upon it? In her pulpits? Who 
does not know that the pulpit occu- 
pies a secondary place in Roman 
Catholic churches even in this coun- 
try—where the priest is made a 
preacher by the force of circum- 
stances—while in the cathedrals of 
the old world it is rarely found at 
all? Who does not know that one 
thing which distinguishes Protestants 
from Roman Catholics is the impor- 
tance attached by the former to the 
faithful preaching of the Gospel ? 
Where in Roman Catholic countries 
can be heard, upon the Sabbath, a 
clear and faithful exhibition of the 
sinfulness of man and the necessity 
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of repentance and a new life? It 
is the mass, the ceremony, the sa- 
crament; something to address the 
senses, not the understanding and 
the heart, which we there find. 
The altar is above the pulpit, the 
sacrament is put before the preach- 
ing of the word. 

The theories of Moehler find no 
realization in the general belief and 
practice of Romanists. 

We would lay stress upon this 
point by repetition. Let us not be 
blinded by the plausible representa- 
tions of men of shrewd and cultiva- 
ted minds concerning the inoffen- 
siveness of the doctrine of merit in 
the Romish church. What are the 
facts in the case? Is the doc- 
trine of Bossuet, Moehler or Wise- 
man, that the term merit is but ex- 
pressive of the worth and dignity of 
that which we perform through 
grace, inculcated from the pulpit in 
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the hearing of the people? Do the 
great body of Roman Catholics | 
know any thing about the nature | 
and necessity of that “ radical in. 
ternal change,” on which we are 
told the church insists so much? 
We hazard nothing in the assertion, 
that they are as ignorant on this 
point as the heathen. The onlyr. 
generation they know of is baptism, 
‘The church stands before and in the 
way of the Gospel, instead of mod- 
estly following it to receive its con- 
verts into her bosom. ‘The work of 
regeneration should precede all con. 
nection with the church; but the 
church assumes to accomplish it 
through her sacraments, and to dis 
pense salvation to those who keep 
her commandments. 


[We are necessarily obliged, by the 
pressure of other matter, to postpone to 
our next Number the conclusion of this 
Article.—Ep.] 
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Ar the beginning of a new year, 
it may be useful to recur to a few 
points connected with the discussion 
of “church principles,” in which 
we have mingled somewhat freely 
during the past twelve months. We 
do not allude to the subject now for 
the sake of reiterating arguments 
which we have already presented 
under every possible aspect, but 
that we may put on record certain 
facts which seem worthy of pre- 
servation, and which may be of ser- 
vice hereafter. Nothing has ap- 
peared in the present controversy 
with “church principles,” which 
has produced so much commo- 
tion among Episcopalians of every 

rade, as did the number of the New 
Unglander for January, 1844. In 
that number we attempted to define 
the position of the evangelical party 
in the Episcopal church, (p. 113,) 
while we gave the dominant party 
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(we know not what else to desig. 
nate it) an opportunity of defining 
its own position in our review of 
Bishop Brownell’s Charge, (p. 143) 
The manner in which the number 
was received by the organs of these 
parties,—the Episcopal Recorder, 
and the Churchman-—was both amu 
sing and instructive. The Record- 
er, passing over our inquiry into 
the position of the evangelical party, 
forgot its usual candor and courtesy 
in its sympathy for prelacy, and 
made a most alarming assault upon 
our picture of Connecticut Epis 
copacy in canonicals. 

Its editorial of February 17, 38 
worth preserving entire. It is a 
follows : 

“ A Specimen.—We have remarked in 
another article upon the assaults whieh 
our church is obliged to bear. We will 
simply give a few sentences from a late 

rofessed review of the Charge of Bishop 
rownell in the New Englander, @ quar 
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terly religious publication at New Haven, 
of course from a vehicle which is con- 
sidered dignified and gentlemanly accord- 
ing to their standard. 

“« Ought we for Christ's sake, to be so- 
ber, when prelacy is acting Bottom in the 
play, because it is prelacy, and not the 
val Bottom?” 

“ « Here it [Connecticut Episcopacy] is 
revealed with the most fatal ingenuous- 
ness, and our churches and ministers may 
see it without mistake. The dry bones 
are uncovered, the dead flat of Pharisaism 
is spread out before them, the ghastly 

in of spiritual death stares them in the 


“* Bishop Doane goes over to get the 
annointing of Dr. Pusey, and returns pom- 
Lord George, to set up across! On- 
verdonk is so fierce to become a Lord, 
that he makes himself a bear. And the 
= Bishop of Connecticut, whose mis- 
une it is to be hedged about by the 
stiff old pikes of Puritanism, amongst 
which it will not do so well either to be 
a Lord or a bear, must still charge.’ ”’ 

«©The Book of Common Prayer is a 
shell of sects and schisms in its own com- 
position, a patchwork of discord and mo- 
ral confusion.’ ”’ 

“¢ The church has been and now is but 
a band of discord and confusion—a synod 
of foxes and firebrands—Calvinistic min- 
isters, priestly drones and nothingarians 
—Arminian bishops who have not so 
much as learned from Arminius the no- 
tion of a spiritual religion—sentimental 
formalists, formalists without sentiment 
save the love of money and good living— 
Osfordizing and Romanizing doctors—all 
kennelled together under ‘ the standard 
of faith and worship in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer.’ ”’ 

“ These are some extracts from the Jan- 
wy number of this great modern vehicle 
and defender of Congregationalism. Are 
they the spirit of Christ? What must be 
the known taste and character of the per- 
sons for whom such provisions are made ? 
We can appeal to the whole range of the 
sharpest assaults in our sharpest publica- 
tions against the errors of Presbyterianism 
and Congregationalism, and ask if any 
single instance can be found approaching 
these in character. We can not wonder 
at the indignation of Connecticut Episco- 
palians at such ill-bred abuse. And while 
the same publication invites the low 
churchmen of our church to come out 
and unite with them, we think the an- 
swer at present to be sufficient, whatever 
may be their religious offers, that we 
have not been enough accustomed to per- 
sons of this language and demeanor to be- 
come ledduned 1 their rudeness, or to 
desire any further connexion with them. 
We give our readers these specimens of 
the fied of assaults we have to meet— 
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having three several pamphlets of the 
very same description received this week, 
to show the nature of this warfare, and 
one reason why we have no taste for 
mingling in it.”’ 

We shall have occasion to refer 
to this “specimen” again. We 
would only ask here, whether it is 
in accordance with the “ spirit of 
Christ” to select an article of unu- 
sual though justifiable severity, as 


a “ specimen” of the ordinary tone 


of the New Englander; to make 
garbled extracts from that article, 
presenting its seemingly harsh stric- 
tures out of their connection and so 
perverting their meaning; to keep 
out of view the arrogant and con- 
temptuous assault upon the great 
doctrines of the Bible as held by all 
evangelical Christians, which called 
it forth ; and then to denounce the 
New Englander as a low and vul- 
gar assailant of the church of Christ. 
This may be “ considered dignified 
and gentlemanly according to the 
standard” of the Recorder; but to 
us it savors of slander and “ ill- 
bred abuse.” 

The Churchman on the other 
hand, thinking it prudent to refrain 
from commenting upon our review 
of the “ errors of the times,” fully 
endorsed all that we said of the in- 
consistency of the evangelical party. 
A communication appeared in the 
Churchman of March 2d, in which, 
after quoting a few sentences from 
our “position of the evangelical 
party,” the writer remarks as fol- 
lows : 

“ The above extracts, Mr. Editor, are 
from an article in the New Englander, 
the whole of which from its pointed and 
nervous style, as well as from its peculiar 
fitness, may be profitably read by all quasi- 
potas mn. The writer has evidently 
studied the Prayer-book and its doctrines 
to some purpose, and has made a home 
thrust which must cause no little unea- 
siness.” * * * 

“ We tell the New Englander, and we 
tell him honestly, that he is right in the 
view he has taken of the Prayer-book and 
its doctrines. The church does not and 
never has recognized any other than an 


Episcopally ordained ministry. Every 
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elergyman who serves at her altars, 
knows and acknowledges this. The ver 
men who make “ common cause’ wit 
dissenters in the distribution of the Bible, 
and tracts, and Sunday school books, who 
are ever ready to parade themselves on 
the platform and to ery down forms, to 
exalt their independency, strongly main- 
tain the invalidity of others’ ministerial 
commission, and if questioned, will place 
Episcopacy where it manifestly belongs, 
on the principle of jure divino. It may 
be very much doubted, whether in the 
whole body of the Episcopal clergy, 
crooked as some of them may be in other 
respects, there is one who does not hold 
Episcopacy to be essential to the perfec- 
tion of a church, while nineteen twen- 
tieths of them maintain the sounder doc- 
trine, that it is essential to the being of a 
church... .. So far as the ministry is 
concerned, the (evangelical) party is high 
church to the back-bone.”” * * * 

“ We would gladly see the article from 
the New Englander published in every 
paper of the land, for it takes the bull by 
the right horn. Such sentiments will 
soon lead our low church brethren to 
‘ define their position,’ and after defining 
it, to keep it.” 

It will be seen from these ex- 
tracts, that each party in the Epis- 
copal church took more notice of 
what was applicable to the other in 
our January number, than of what 
had reference to itself. Perhaps 
this was judicious in them both. It 
was not long, however, before both 
parties forgot their discretion. Our 
review of the Bishop’s doctrines of 
tradition, church salvation and bap- 
tismal regeneration, was not suf- 
fered to wither under the animad- 
versions of the Evangelical Record- 
er. It was summoned before the 
bar of High Churchism itself, where 
the Bishop appeared by his attorney, 
(a lawyer known only as the attaché 
or umbra of a miter,) and undertook 
to show without a single reference 
to Scripture, that “‘ New England- 
ism” i, e. the pure faith of the Gos- 
pel as it has been held by the 
churches of New England for two 
hundred years, is “ not the religion 
of the Bible.” The plea of this 
attorney was dissected, as far as it 
would dear dissection, at p. 309. 

At length it was deemed expedi- 
ent to reprint both the articles refer- 
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red to in our January number jg 
pamphlet form for general circula. 
tion. The review of the Errors of 
the Times was republished in Hart. 
ford, with a few notes of importance 
in reply to the pamphlet of Juris 
Consultus. The article on the “ po. 
sition of the evangelical party,” ap. 
peared in Philadelphia under the 
name of its author, Rev. Albert 
Barnes ; who having thus publicly 
acknowledged it, leaves us at liberty 
to speak more freely of its merits 
than we could otherwise have done, 
This pamphlet met with a ready 
sale, and passed rapidly through 
several editions. It called forth 
another commendation from the 
Churchman in the following words, 
“ Mr. Barnes’ position of the Evan- 
gelical party, which appeared. first 
in the New Englander, has been re- 
printed in several different forms, 
It is on many accounts a valuable 
production, and deserves to be ex- 
tensively circulated.”°—Churchmaa, 
April 6. 

It met with a different fate, how- 
ever, at the hands of the Recorder. 
It was immediately attacked with 
great virulence in the columns of 
that usually moderate journal, and 
the substance of three editorials was 
then published in a pamphlet, which 
is the very counterpart of Mr. 
Barnes’ in shape, size and color, 
—in every thing—except its logic 
and its spirit. The predominant 
feature of this pamphlet is ill-nature. 
When we first read it we were 
strongly inclined to hand it over to 
our friend Juris Consultus, that he 
might read the authors a lecture on 
his three favorite points of criticism, 
viz. “taste and style,” “ courtesy,” 
and “ orthodoxy.”* But relenting 
at the thought of instigating one 
sour-tempered churchman to worry 
another, we concluded to leave it to 
Mr. Barnes to administer the reproof 
which such an outrage on all the 
common decencies of life demanded. 








* N.E. Vol. Il, pp. 309—313. 
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We shall presently see that he re- 
buked it with the peculiar severity 
of a dignified calmness and self-re- 
t. Had we followed the exam- 
ple of the Recorder, we should have 
i of this pamphlet in a notice 
like the following. ‘A Specimen. 
We have often alluded to the insults 
which our ministers and churches 
receive from Episcopalians. ‘ We 
will simply give a few sentences 
from a late professed review’ of Mr. 
Barnes’ pamphlet, in the Episcopal 
Recorder, ‘a weekly religious pub- 
lication’ at Philadelphia, ‘ of course 
from a vehicle which is considered 
dignified and gentlemanly according 
to their standard.’ 

“Mr. Barnes’ article is ‘ full of 
ignorance, and misapprehension, 
and misrepresentations of facts’ 
..++*The virulence and reckless 
disregard of truth and facts, which 
distinguish the most of these re- 
peated attacks upon our church, 
shut them out from the circle of re- 
spectful consideration, or serious 
concern.’ 

‘We regret the hostile spirit from 
which it (this pamphlet) has _pro- 
ceeded, and the perversion of time 
and influence given for far better 
purposes, which it displays.’ 

‘In regard to the manifest indeli- 
cacy and want of good breeding 
which such a publication as this dis- 
plays, we have no desire to say 
much.” 

‘The fundamental calumny of 
the article ;—‘ a jumble of contra- 
dictions.’ 

‘Could not Mr. Barnes revile the 
Liturgy of the church adequately, 
without voluntary misrepresenta- 
tions ?” 

‘These two sentences contain 
nothing less than two deliberate acts 
of willful injustice, evidently framed 
for the mere purpose of inventing 
increased reproach.’ ‘ With what 
honesty can Mr. Barnes,’ &c. ‘ The 
formal, theoretical, discursive pray- 
ers of Presbyterians.’ 

“These are a few extracts from 
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the Episcopal Recorder, the ‘ great 
vehicle and defender’ of the Evan- 
gelical party in the Episcopal church. 
* Are they the spirit of Christ? What 
must be the known taste and char- 
acter of the persons for whom such 
provisions are made? We can ap- 
peal to the whole range of the sharp- 
est assaults in our sharpest publica- 
tions against the errors of [ Episco- 
pacy | and ask if any single instance 
can be found approaching these in 
character.. The New Englander 
has laughed at the foibles of a pre- 
late in his dotage, it has expressed 
its strong abhorrence of that which 
under the name of Christianity is 
repugnant to the whole spirit of the 
Gospel, it has described as a ‘ dead 
flat of Pharisaism,’ that which our 
Savior has denounced more strong- 
ly as ‘ full of dead men’s bones and 
all uncleanness,’ but it has never 
accused a known and honored min- 
ister of Christ, one proverbial for 
his integrity, of willful, pELIBER- 
ate and MALIGNANT FALSE- 
HOOD! ‘We can not wonder at 
the indignation of [Philadelphia Pres- 
byterians] at such ill-bred abuse.’ 
And while these same editors at 
times regard us with a condescend- 
ing and patronizing air, and so far 
compromise their dignity and stretch 
their liberality as to cooperate with 
us in the distribution of the word of 
God, we can only say that ‘ we have 
not been enough accustomed to per- 
sons of this language and demeanor 
to become hardened to their rude- 
ness, or to desire any farther con- 
nexion with them.’ We give our 
readers these specimens of the kind 
of assaults we have to meet, ‘to 
show the nature of this warfare, 
and one reason why’ we are deter- 
mined to carry it on till truth has 
triumphed over all wrath, and clam- 
or, and bitterness of spirit.” 

In such a strain we might have 
retorted upon the editors of the Re- 
corder, had we studied logic and 
courtesy in their school. But we 
confess that such treatment would 
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have been ungenerous even towards 
them. Our sole object in this dis- 
cussion is truth. We may have 
cutting argument, or cutting satire ; 
but above all things let us have fair 
and manly dealing. 

We shall not follow the argument 
of the Recorder, as our object is to 
make a historical record. Our opin- 
ion is that it utterly failed to meet the 
great points at issue. In fact it hardly 
professed to meet them. It attempt- 
ed to evade the force of Mr. Barnes’ 
argument by an impeachment of his 
motives—to divert attention from the 
reasoning to the man. And yet it 
seems quite as much at a loss what 
to do with the man as with his ar- 
gument. At one time he stands up 
like a moral and intellectual giant, 
whose personal character and repu- 
tation give an importance to all that 
he says and does, and the sanction of 
whose name entitles that to sober 
consideration, which when it appear- 
ed anonymously in the columns of 
the New Englander might safely be 
despised. Again he appears only 
as a man of moderate dimensions, 
not at all to be feared in argument, 
but of such an unfortunate disposi- 
tion as to keep every thing around 
him in commotion; and who, after 
having divided the Presbyterian 
church, is resolved to split the Epis- 
copal church also, if not to demolish 
it root and branch, simply to prevent 
some of his congregation from be- 
ing enticed away by the superior 
eloquence of his Episcopal neigh- 
bors (we can not say brethren) in 
the ministry.* ‘To accomplish this, 
this man so eminent as “a scholar, 
a gentleman, and a consistent and 
faithful Christian minister,” stoops 
to the most willful misrepresentation, 
and betrays the most childish igno- 
rance. Such is Mr. Barnes in the 





* “ Mr. Barnes may be worried because 
members of his church and congregation 
leave him for our communion, for this we 
are informed was the origin of this assault 
from the pulpit and the press.'’"— Record- 
er's pamphlet, p. 7. 
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Episcopal Recorder. Is not this 
**jumble of contradictions ?” 

But why is so much said about 
Mr. Barnes, if not to divert attention 
from his argument? ‘Those pertinent 
inquiries (p. 140) which contain the 
gist of the whole matter, and admit 
only of a categorical answer, remain 
unanswered by the Recorder to this 
day. 

The editors of the Recorder ex. 
press their deep regret that Mr, 
Barnes should have interrupted the 
friendly intercourse which has hith. 
erto existed between evangelical 
Episcopalians and the members of 
other denominations of Christians, 
Upon this point they say— 

“ Whether, as a personal question, this 
isan hi norable reception of our fifteen 
years’ lav»r in this city, in the various 
walks of our ministry, for the great pur. 
pose of enlarging and maintaining the 


privileges of mutual Christian kindness, 
we leavy Mr. Barnes and his own friends 


to judge. We fear that our own church 
and ministers might say, perhaps with 
justice, ‘it has served you right. [The 


Churchman has said this in good earnest.) 
How any other Episcopal clergyman can 
be expected to subject himself to the 
sibility of such rudeness, it is difficult 
say. Certainly if we regard the delicacy 
of our own feelings, or the dignity of our 
own character, we can hardly submit our- 
selves to such uncourteous ireatment, or 
afford any farther reasons arising from any 
intercourse with such opposers, for anoth- 
er similar attack upon us, under the avow- 
ed purpose of an inquiry into our posi- 
tion.” 

We hope that this humble apolo- 
gy for having exhibited so much of 
the evangelical spirit in former 
years, and the promise to pay more 
regard to the dignity of the church 
in future, will not be forgotten by 
true churchmen in the diocese of 
Pennsylvania when they meet to ful- 
fill the decree against their late Right 
Reverend Father in God, “ his dish- 
opric let another take.” 

But after all, what is this delight- 
ful harmony which Mr. Barnes has 
so rudely interrupted? We have 
long felt that our union with Epis- 
copalians in enterprises of benevo 
lence has been purchased at too dear 
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arate. What Episcopalian clergy- 
man has ever appeared on the plat- 
form at the anniversaries of our na- 
tional benevolent institutions, with- 
out feeling that he deserved to be 
commended for his extraordinary 
liberality and condescension ; or in- 
deed without making a parade of his 
“enlarged Christian kindness?” At 
a religious anniversary a few years 
ago, an Episcopalian minister, (if 
we mistake not, an editor of the Re- 
corder,) after expatiating to a ful- 
some extent upon his own love of 
Christian union and his efforts to 
promote it, concluded his address by 
expressing the belief that all Chris- 
tians would be united as true church- 
menin heaven. Probably he used 
the word “churchmen” ina spiritual 
sense; but he was understood to 
mean that the union of Christians 
would be consummated in heaven 
by a general conversion to Episco- 
pacy. The next speaker, (a learn- 
ed, eloquent and facetious divine of 
the Reformed Dutch church,) very 
promptly responded to the desire of 
his brother for the perfect union of 
believers, but did not feel so confi- 
dent that they would be united un- 
der his favorite banner; he could 
not say that every saint in heaven 
would be a Reformed Dutchman. 
This witty turn made the one-sided 
union which Episcopalians are seek- 
ing appear extremely ludicrous. If 
union is to be purchased only by 
the sacrifice of our self-respect as 
ministers of Christ, if for the sake of 
itwe must falsify history, and pay our 
tithe of adulation to that corrupt es- 
tablishment across the water, which 
Episcopalians in this country cling 
to with such strange infatuation ; if 
we may not even extol the religion 
of the Bible above the religion of 
forms, without having our words 
construed into a personal attack 
upon a bishop who may chance to 
grace the anniversary of a Bible so- 
ciety with his presence, then we are 
prepared to say that we desire no 
union upon such terms. If the Re- 
Vol. IIL. 19 
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corder and its friends are resolved 
to adhere to “church principles,” 
even though they come into collision 
with “evangelical principles,” if 
they have stronger affinities for Epis- 
copacy than for the simple gospel, 
if they will unite with us in enter- 
prises of benevolence only upon 
terms derogatory to us as ministers 
and churches of Christ, then we pre- 
fer to take our stand by the honest 
and consistent Churchman, and say 
“* we understand each other,—let us 
love one another—if we can !” 

The editors of the Recorder ex- 
pressed also their deep regret, that 
Mr. Barnes should have “ injured so 
materially his own reputation,” and 
have sacrificed so many friends, 
even “in his own congregation,” 
by his rash “ interference” with the 
concerns of “the church.” And 
really, when we saw what a tempest 
burst forth against him from the very 
quarter where we had looked for a 
calm consideration of his argument, 
when we heard what strenuous ef- 
forts were made to bring him into 
disrepute, when we found that even 
the Princeton Reviewers would not 
acknowledge that “a good thing” 
had at last “* come out of Nazareth,” 
we began to tremble lest the man 
who had survived the veto of a Sy- 
nod and the “ schism” of a General 
Assembly, had at last forfeited his 
*‘ reputation” forever, by what >— 
simply asking evangelical Episcopa- 
lians upon what ground they stood 
in respect to him and his non-epis- 
copal brethren! How could he have 
been so regardless of a “ reputation” 
which it had cost him so much to 
obtain! It was not long, however, 
before we were relieved from all ap- 
prehension concerning Mr. Barnes. 
He again appeared before the pub- 
lic in a pamphlet of 143 pages, call- 
eda “reply to the remarks of the 
Episcopal Recorder.” We regard 
this pamphlet as the master produc- 
tion of a master mind. It fully sus- 
tains the “high reputation” of its 
author «as a scholar, as a gentle- 
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man,” and asa logician. It is written 
in the same spirit of mildness and 
candor which characterized the first 
production, but it evinces deeper re- 
search, and greater skill and power 
in the argument. We do not won- 
der that Mr. Barnes announced that 
with him this reply should be “ final” 
on the subject. It is final. It must 
settle the questions in dispute, if it is 
possible ever to settle them by ar- 
gument. We have no room for ex- 
tended extracts from this “ reply ;” 
nor is it necessary to make them, 
since the pamphlet has been widely 
circulated and may be easily obtain- 
ed by all our readers. Yet we can 
not refrain from giving an outline 
of the argument, with one or two 
“specimens” of the spirit in which 
it is conducted. Mr. Barnes first 
gives some “general reasons for 
examining Episcopacy at the pres- 
ent time.” ‘These are the following. 

“(1.) The general attitude which the 
Episcopal church has been understood to 
assume in reference to other denomina- 
tions of Christians.” 

“(2.) Recent developments in the Epis- 


eopal church, have forced the inquiry on 
the community.” 

*(3.) The character, aims, and zeal of 
the party which is opposed to the Oxford 
developments, are such as in themselves 
tend strongly to secure the sympathy of 
all evangelical Christians.” ~ 

“(4.) The influence of Episcopacy in 
the church, has been at no time either 
negative or unimportant.” 


Then follows an enumeration of 
“ particular reasons for inquiring 
into the position of the evangelical 
party.” These are as follows. 


“(1.) The claims of the high church 
party, so far as other denominations are 
concerned, have not been disavowed by 
them.” 

“(2.) The low church party are in the 
habit of re-baptizing the neuer receiv- 
ed from other churches.” 

“(3.) The same thing exists in regard 
to re-ordination.”’ 

*(4.) So far as the low church have 
expressed themselves on the points at is- 
sue between the high church and other 
Protestants, they have identified them- 
selves with the former.” 


The fifth reason we give-entire. 
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“ (5.) One other thing has been appa. 
rent also among low churchmen. The 


have evinced great and commendable zea] 
against the views of the Oxford writers, 
and the aims of the high church party, 
But on the signal injustice publicly done 
to a large portion of the Protestant world, 
in denying that they have a valid minis. 
try and valid ordinances, we have heard 
from them no note of remonstrance. At 
these extraordinary claims, they express 
no grief. When a Papist is admitted w 
their ministry without being re-ordained, 
and a Presbyterian or Methodist neophyte 
is on the same day ordained as a deacon, 
after having exercised the office of the 
ministry for years, there is no expression 
of disupprobation. Is it of the nature 
of an ‘attack ;’ is it * persecution’ in 
these circumstances to examine the sub 
ject of Episcopacy as it is actually before 
the public, even in its best form? Are 
other denominations to be regarded as ag- 
gressors when they kindly but firmly lif 
up the voice of remonstrance against the 
position which their professedly Protes 
tant brethren choose to take against them? 
It may be a mere logomachy to endeavor 
to ascertain from what quarter the ‘at 
tack’ really comes, and it may be safely 
left to the public to determine. Whether 
to hold up all other ministers of the gos 
pel as ‘impostors;’ to re-baptize those 
who are proselytes from other denomina 
tions, or to maintain that they are not to 
be re-baptized because the baptism of 
‘laymen, and ‘ women,’ and ‘ boys,’ and 
‘ heretics,’ or any ‘ wicked wretch what 
ever,’ is valid; to re-ordain all ministers 
from other denominations except Papists; 
to affirm that the ministers of other de- 
nominations are all Jaymen, exercising 
their functions ‘according to a human 
instead of a divine institution,’ be or be 
not of the nature of an ‘attack,’ may 
not be a matter worth contending about. 
The thing itself has an importance which 
demands investigation, whoever is the 
aggressor.’ ’’—pp. 24, 25. 

Mr. Barnes next speaks of “ the 
manner in which it was to be pre- 
sumed the inquiry would be met.” 
He shows that the candor and cour 
tesy which he had exhibited, enti- 
tled him to expect similar treatment 
in return. Then follows an exhibi- 
tion of “the manner in which the 
inquiry has been actually met.” 
And here Mr. B. displays such true 
dignity of character, with so much 
of the amenity of a true Christian, 
that we shall transcribe the passage 
as the highest testimonial which we 
can furnish to his worth. 
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“To my friends and theirs, it has been 
a matter of surprise to observe the meth- 
od which the editors have thought proper 
to adopt in their reply. The controversy, 
so far as they are eoncerned, seems to 
have become personal, and the attention 
is diverted from the argument to the man. 
There are two classes of charges or epi- 
thets which they have seen proper to 
employ. Of the former class are such 
as these: ‘Ignorance and misapprehen- 
sion;’ ‘misrepresentation of facts;’ ‘ un- 
just assaults ;’ ‘ extreme misrepresenta- 
tions ;’‘ hostile spirit ;’ ‘ virulence ;’ ‘ rude- 
ness ;’ ‘ the ae Py OT and mis- 
representation of the book ;’ ‘ indelicacy 
and WANT OF GOOD BREEDING ;’ ‘ ver 
empty assertions ;’ an ‘ unprovoked and 
unnecessary assault;’ ‘ mis-statements.’ 
The editors speak of themselves as ‘ in- 
sulted,’ (that is, by this publication, and 
by the manner in which it is received in 
the community,) and shut out of respect- 
ful and decorous reception among those 
who are accustomed to meet on occa- 
sions when Christians meet for the pur- 
pose of united efforts to spread the gospel. 

“ The other charges are of a more seri- 
ous character. They relate not to a defi- 
ciency of knowledge, or to a necessity of 
instruction in the rules of etiquette, but 
to the heart. ‘They pertain to the moral 
and religious character, and embody ex- 

ress accusations of a determined and 
willful disregard of the truth, and of a 
purpose even to inventand falsify in order 
to vilify the Episcopal church. The edi- 
tors speak of ‘the peculiar exhibition 
which he has made of ignorance of the 
facts in the case, and unconcern for their 
existence ;> they say that ‘Mr. Barnes 
could not revile the Liturgy of the church 
adequately without VOLUNTARY misrepre- 
sentations ; that ‘these two sentences 
(quoted from p. 34 of the Tract,) contain 
nothing less than two deliberate acts of 
injustice, deliberately framed for the mere 
purpose of inventing increased reproach ;’ 
that ‘ Mr. Barnes’ determination for the 
result he desired of complete vilification 
of the Prayer Book, would not have allow- 
ed him this reference.’ In speaking of the 
argument which I had submitted on con- 
firmation, the editors indulge themselves 
in the following language: ‘ With what 
honesty then can Mr. Barnes occupy eleven 
pages of his book in the deliberate framing 
of a contrary statement, when a simple 
reference to our known laws would have 
exhibited to him the truth at once?’ 
There is here exhibited, just as there is 
throughout the whole book, the determina- 
tion to vilify and destroy not the party 
avowedly the object, but the church to whic 
they belong. There is no ‘ inquiry’ into 
facts, from one end of the publicatior to 
the other, but a succession of unfounded as- 
sertions, and imputations EQUALLY DESTI- 
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TUTE OF PROOF AND TRUTH. So again the 
editors say, ‘In reply to such perfectly 
unfounded statements, we hardly know 
what to say—the charge seems so vo.un- 
TARILY UNTRUE, from a man who profess- 
es to have examined the book.’ 

“ These are certainly very grave charges 
against a minister of the gospel, and 
should not have been hastily made. The 
community will not expect me to reply 
tothem. I may be ‘ ignorant,’ and if so, 
it would have been very easy to show me 
wherein; I may have ‘ misapprehended’ 
some things, and it would have been easy 
to have shown me the truth ; but to ‘ mis- 
se voluntarily, for the purpose of 
vilifying ;’ ‘ deliberately to frame that 
which is designed to increase reproach ;’ 
to ‘ have no concern for the existence of 
facts,’ and to make statements which even 
seem to be ‘ voluntarily untrue,’ is not my 
character ; nor will the declaration of the 
editors of the Episcopal Recorder satisfi 
this community that it is. They will 
themselves regret the use of this language 
on calm reflection, and I shall hasten to 
forget it as soon as possible. Such lan- 
guage contributes nothing to the discov- 
ery of truth, or to the value of an argu- 
ment. I put these unhappy expressions 
on record here, not for the purpose of re- 
plying to them, but to do all in my power 
to prevent their use hereafter. They shall 
not be remembered by me in the argu- 
ment, or in my private intercourse with 
Episcopalians. The end of discussion is 
truth ; and that end will be best reached 
by clear argument, kind words, and cour- 
teous deportment. The atmosphere ia 
which truth resides is clear and serene, 
in a region elevated far above the mists of 
prejudice and passion, and to be reached 
only by a vigorous effort to rise above 
them. ‘ No pleasure,’ says Lord Bacon, 
‘is comparable to the standing upon the 
vantage-ground of truth: (a hill not to be 
commanded, and where the air is always 
clear and serene ;) and to see the errors, 
and wanderings, and mists, and tempests, 
in the vale below: so always that this 
prospect be with pity, and not with swell- 
ing or pride.’ I used kind words, and 
shall continue to do so, Hitherto I have 
had no occasion to notice any thing else 
among those with whom I have had in- 
tercourse in the Episcopal church, and I 
shall give occasion for no other in any 
thing that | have to say. So far as per- 
oe. intercourse is concerned between 
me and Episcopalians, every thing has 
been of the kindest character; and so far 
as I am concerned, nothing shall provoke 
me to depart from what I have adopted 
as the rule of my life in my intercourse 
with all classes of men. Hitherto I have 
experienced no want of this on the part 
of Episcopalians. As a minister, I have 
had no reason to complain of any inter- 
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ference from them with me—of any ef- 
fort to draw away my people from my 
ministry, or in any manner to injure my 
reputation, or to embarrass me in my 
work. I have never felt the slightest hes- 
itation to dismiss any one of my members 
who preferred that communion ; nor have 
I supposed they have had any reluctance 
to dismiss those to unite with my church 
who have preferred the Presbyterian 
mode of worship. The interchange of 
members, if the phrase may be employed, 
has been to me of a pleasant character. 
I have honorable testimonials and recom- 
mendations from the Episcopal church in 
my possession ; and in the passing from 
one church to another, there has been no 
such disparity of numbers as to cause on 
my part even momentary jealousy. I 
have always supposed, that from numer- 
ous causes, there are those in a commu- 
nity who would prefer the Episcopal 
mode of worship to the Presbyterian, and 
who, perhaps, wonld be more edified in 
such a communion; and on the other 
hand, I have supposed that there were 
those who would prefer the Presbyterian 
to the Episcopal, the Methodist, or the 
Baptist. This is a land of freedom. Ev- 
ery man has a right to select his mode of 
worship; every minister will find his 
proper level in the estimation of the com- 
munity ; every one whois worthy of pub- 
lic confidence will find those who will be 
willing to sit under his ministry; and 
thus far in life, I for one at least, have had 
no reason to complain that the public have 
not shown me all the respect which is my 
due. 

“ The public will excuse the reference to 
these personal matters. They would not 
have been troubled with it, if the course 
of the Recorder had not seemed to de- 
mand it. I shall make no further allu- 
sion of this kind.”’—pp. 32—37, 


Before entering upon the body of 
his argument, Mr. Barnes corrects 
a misapprehension on the part of 
the Recorder, respecting one of his 
criticisms upon the Liturgy. The 
misapprehension affords such a per- 
fect illustration of the spirit of the 
Recorder, and the correction is made 
with such Attic grace, that our read- 
ers will excuse us for introducing 
another quotation. 

“ Correction of a Misapprehension.—Be- 
fore proceeding to notice the main sub- 
jects of the oa there is one state- 
ment in my Tract, in itself of little im- 
penne, which, having been misappre- 

ended, I could wish had been otherwise. 


It occurs on p. 33, and is introduced by 
the Editors in the following manner :— 


A Chronicle of ‘* the Church” for 1844. 
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*«¢ But could not Mr. Barnes revile the 
Liturgy of the Church adequately, withou 
VOLUNTARY misrepresentations ?—p, 33, 
he says, “ There is not even permission 
given to the minister to select and reada 
portion of Scripture that shall have any 
relation to the subject of his discourse, 
If his text should be, ‘ God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son, 
and the ‘ lesson’ for that day should 
pen to be that chapter of the Book of 
Chronicles which commences thus, ‘ Ad. 
am, Sheth, Enosh, Mahalaleel, Jared, He. 
noch, Methuselah, Lamech,’ all that the 
minister is to do is to say, ‘ Here begin. 
neth such a chapter,’ and read on.” 

* On this the editors are pleased to make 
the following remarks :— 

*“* Mr. Barnes knew, for he professes to 
have accurately examined this Prayer 
Book, that no such lesson is appointed on 
any Sunday or week day throughout the 
whole year. And yet he can allow him- 
self to make this deliberately false insinu- 
ation, for the purpose of casting an in- 
vented reproach upon a book, against 
which he can find so few real objections, 
The glory of the Prayer Book is the hon- 
or which it gives to the word of God’— 
requiring no less than eight distinct por- 
tions of Holy Scripture to be read on ev- 
ery Sabbath and other day of public wor- 
ship, selected with the most remarkable 
wisdom,t to teach continually the great 
doctrines and truths of the Bible,—while 
Presbyterian ministers, in many instan- 
ces, read nothing of it, and Presbyterian 
ny ep hear nothing of it, but the 
single text which has been selected asthe 
subject for preaching,—and in no instance 
is more than one single chapter or partof 
a chapter read during any occasion of their 
public worship. Which body will be 
found to have paid the most honor to the 
word of God, this with other facts may 
help to decide.’ 

“T would have avoided the occasion for 
these reflections, if I had supposed that 
such a construction would have been put 
on what I said, or that it was possible. 
But such an idea never occurred to me. 
I never meant to be understood as saying 
that the passage from Chronicles was 
among the ‘lessons’ that were appointed 
to be read, nor do I now see that it is the 
fair construction of what I said. I de 
signed merely to show that the minister 
was not at liberty, from the rules of the 
Prayer Book, to select the portion of 
Scripture to be read where his text occur 
red, or to select one that would be perti- 
nent to his subject ; and all that I wished 
to say was, that if his text was one that 





* This is gravely urged as a reason for cit 
culating the Prayer Book gratuitously. Why 
not distribute the Bible with the same means! 


+t Some of them from the Apocrypha. 
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ined to the richest truths of the 
gospel, the ‘lesson’ that was to be read 
was prescribed, even though it might be 
as remote as possible from the subject of 
his discourse. J regret the occasion giv- 
en for the misconstruction of the passage 
in my Tract the more, because it was en- 
tirely unnecessary if I had designed to re- 
fer to a ‘ lesson’ actually appointed to be 
read, which would have illustrated the 
point before me. 

“ There are numerous parts of the pre- 
scribed ‘lessons’ in the Prayer Book, 
which would have been as pertinent to 
my purpose as the chapter from Chroni- 
cles, and among others the following, 
which is appointed to be read, would 
have answered my design just as well— 
and my reference may be thus amended : 
There is not even permission given to the 
minister to select and read a portion of 
Scripture that shall have any relation to 
the subject of discourse. If his text 
shouldbe, ‘God so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten Son,’ and the 
‘lesson’ for that day should happen to be 
that chapter of the Book of Nehemiah (x,) 
which commences thus, ‘ Now those that 
were sealed were Nehemiah the Tirsha- 
tha, the son of Hachaliah, and Zidkijah, 
Seraiah, Azariah, Jeremiah, Pashur, Ama- 
riah, Malchijah, Hattush, Shebaniah, Mal- 
luch, Harim, Meremoth, Obadiah,’ all 
that the minister is to do, is to say, ‘ here 
beginneth such a chapter,’ and read on.” 
pp. 37—39. 


After these preliminaries, Mr. 
Barnes proceeds to enlarge upon 
and maintain the three leading posi- 
tions in his first tract; viz. 1. That it 
has never been possible permanently 
to connect ihe religion of forms with 
Evangelical religion. (N.E. Vol. 
Il, p. 120.) 2. That the low church 
party are compelled to use a liturgy 
which counteracts the effect of their 
teaching. (p. 125.) And 3. That 
there are no arrangements or pro- 
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visions in the liturgy for promoting 
their peculiar and distinctive efforts, 
or which contemplate such efforts, 
(p. 133.) a 

These several positions he trium- 
phantly establishes. ‘The Recorder 
rejoined to this reply of Mr. Barnes ; 
but though there was no improve- 
ment in its style of argument, there 
was a great improvement in its style 
of expression. The dialect of Bil- 
lingsgate was exchanged for the lan- 
guage of Christian courtesy. The 
explanation of this gratifying fact 
was given in the announcement that 
Rey. Dr. Tyng had withdrawn from 
the editorial corps ; and a wish was 
intimated that he would carry on 
the controversy on his own respon- 
sibility. But whether Dr. Tyng has 
renounced the Evangelical party 
according to promise, or whether he 
thought that now the name of Mr. 
B. could no longer make his book 
worthy of notice, or whether he was 
silenced by argument, and felt una- 
ble to compete with candor, cour- 
tesy, and truth, silent he remains to 
this day! Wecommend Mr. Barnes’ 
** Reply” to the attention of all Epis- 
copalians. We invite them not on- 
ly to read it, but to study it. If it is 
weak and false, they need not be 
afraid to read it; if it is true, they 
ought not to be afraid to read it. 

We wish it understood, also, that 
though Mr. B. has avowed the pater- 
nity of the article which appeared 
in our columns, we are still respon- 
sible for its positions and ready to 
maintain them. 


NOTICES. 


which are very valuable because 
of their rarity, and their peculiar 
adaptation to benefit the great 
body of Christians. We have a 
multitude of religious biographies ; 
but the greater part of them are 
the biographies of missionaries, or 
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of eminent and beloved ministers. 
They are read with interest. But 
the characters which they portray, 
though admired, are deemed exam- 
ples to be imitated only by those 
who occupy, or expect to occupy, a 
similar sphere of labor. We have 
often lamented that we have no 
more memoirs of pious and em- 
inently useful laymen—-memoirs 
which will teach laymen how to live 
and labor for God. Our churches 
do not exert a tenth, no, not a hun- 
dredth part of the religious influ- 
ence which they would exert, if 
Christian laymen understood and 
practiced this lesson. There is a 
great amount of moral power in the 
church which is wasted, or rather 
disused, “ buried in a napkin.” Our 
ministers are overburdened with la- 
bors. They have to perform not 
only the duties which were incum- 
bent on and sufficient for their fa- 
thers and predecessors in the sacred 
office, but are also obliged to be 
the chief agents in those varying 
and multiplying labors of philan- 
throphy, literary, moral, and reli- 
gious, with which this age of be- 
nevolent enterprise is illumined and 
blessed. Thus many are prema- 
turely worn out or broken down, 
while there are multitudes of lay- 
men fully competent, not only to 
take a part of this burden, but 
also to do many things which are 
now left undone, who yet do very 
little except by silent example. To 
bring out this latent and rusting en- 
ergy of the church into well direc- 
ted, vigorous, and effective action, 
is greatly to be desired. 

For this purpose we highly es- 
teem such a biography as that of 
Harlan Page. It is worth more 
than ten memoirs of eminently use- 
ful ministers—not because it records 
a life of greater usefulness than 
theirs, but because it is an example 
for a much larger part of the church, 
and a part which needs more than 
the other, to be taught the practica- 
bility and duty of direct effort, pri- 


vate and public, for the upbuilding 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

For the same reason we value 
the memoir before us. It is the me. 
moir of a strong-minded, cultivated, 
practical, zealous, and active Chris. 
tian layman. It is well fitted to 
teach a multitude in the church how 
to be welcome and efficient assist. 
ants of their pastors, and successful 
soldiers in the sacramental host. Ip 
the language of the memoir, 


** Accustomed to hear his father dig 
course upon theological science in the pul- 
it and in the social circle, Mr. Dwight 
ecame versed in the various doctrines of 
Scripture and the proofs of those doc. 
trines, and unusually competent to give 
instruction to others in the religious con- 
ference or the Bible class, on the great 
truths of the Christian system.”’—p. 15, 
“ Early in his Christian life he was im- 
pressed with a deep sense of his personal 
responsibility as a follower of the Lord 
Jesus for the advancement of his king- 
dom. This feeling seemed to increase a 
he advanced in life, and may be regarded 
as the secret of his constant and self-de- 
nying efforts to bring others to a saving 
knowledge of the truth. He was not 
content to leave the entire responsibilit 
for the spiritual state of the church wit 
the pastor. He felt that every member 
of the church had a share in that respon- 
sibility, and was bound to co-operate with 
the pastor in plans of usefulness. Being 
himself ‘ rooted and grounded’ in the 
faith, and having some degree of fluency 
in speech, he often rendered great service 
to the cause of Christ by holding reli 
gious meetings in the outskirts of the city, 
and in neighboring villages. The system 
of church government under which he 
was trained is well suited to promote the 
usefulness of the laity, and to call out all 
their resources, pecuniary, intellectual 
and moral, in behalf of the Redeemer's 
kingdom. Under such a system the tal 
ents and zeal of Mr. Dwight found ample 
scope. He was not denied the privilege 
of laboring for the edification of his 
brethren, and the conversion of sinners, 
nor was he slow to improve it.’"—pp. 17, 
18. 


We have alluded to that which 
constitutes the chief value of this 
memoir. The author has skillfully 
and ably delineated the character of 
a layman, who was in many [re 
spects a bright example of intelli 
gent and successful Christian ac 
tivity. We render him our thanks 
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for thus contributing to the bringing 
out into the field of efficient labor, 
that vast amount of talent and piety 
in the church, which to a great ex- 
tent lies inactive. 

Of the desirableness of accom- 
plishing this purpose, the author 
seems to be fully aware. He well 
observes, that 


“ The great problem to be solved by 
the pastors of our Congregational church- 
es, is not—* how can we best control the 
laity, and restrict their influence ?’—but, 
‘ how can we bring every individual mem- 
ber of our churches to feel the deep- 
est personal concern for their prosperity, 
and to do the most to promote it?’ ‘ How 
shall we fully employ the moral power of 
every man, woman and child who bears 
the name of Christ?’ The moral power 
of individual churches and individual 
Christians has never yet been felt as it 
should be, or as it must be before the 
world is brought to the knowledge of 
Christ. Here, for example, is a church 
of ahundred members, in a population 
of a thousand souls. Is the power of 
suchachurch commonly felt to its full 
extent in restraining wickedness and up- 
holding truth? If one hundred closets 
were daily occupied by praying souls, if 
one hundred bright examples of piety 
were daily shining in all the walks of 
life, would not the effects be always visi- 
ble in the community around? Would 
not the kingdom of Christ continually 
gain upon the kingdom of Satan? I had 
almost said that scarce a tenth part of the 
moral power actually within the compass 
of our churches, the power of prayer and 
holy living, is ordinarily brought to bear 
upon an ungodly world. In many places, 
were all the professors of religion to 
‘shine as lights in the world, holding 
forth the word of life,’ there would be 
no spot so dark that iniquity could lurk 
in it unseen, or vice appear with an un- 
blushing front. In future revivals of re- 
ligion, and above all, in the work of evan- 
gelizing the world, the great problem will 

, how to arouse the energies of each in- 
dividual Christian, and bring out and apply 
the now latent power of the church.” — 
pp. 99, 100. 


The author says that this is the 
great problem to be solved by the 
am of Congregational churches. 

€ presume however, that, though 
he would maintain, as he does inci- 
dentally and successfully, that the 
Congregational system of New Eng- 
land is peculiarly fitted to create in 
members of churches a feeling of 
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personal responsibility, and to call 
out their energies in the active dis- 
charge of that responsibility, he 
would yet, by no means be under- 
stood to intimate that the duty of 
solving this great problem belongs 
exclusively to the pastors of Congre- 
gational churches, or that the pas- 
tors of all the churches of Christ of 
whatever name, ought not to do 
what in them lies for this end. 
Christ redeems believers that they 
may be “his peculiar people zeal- 
ous of good works”—his own instru- 
ments in carrying forward his king- 
dom of righteousness, peace and joy 
in the earth. And it is pitiable in- 
deed, when a Christian minister gets 
the idea that he has exclusive au- 
thority to teach religious truth in his 
congregation ; or, what amounts to 
the same thing, has such an idea 
of the peculiar propriety and order- 
liness of his own teaching, as leads 
him to suppress the well directed 
activity of his people. He either 
sadly misunderstands his duty in 
this respect, or what is perhaps 
worse, has such imperfection of 
spirit as interferes with his perform- 
ance of it. 

Though the chief value of this 
memoir is that to which we have 
alluded, yet it is not its only value. 
Mr. Dwight was so intimately rela- 
ted to various movements for the 
promotion of religion, that much of 
the religious history of his times is 
naturally, if not necessarily, incor- 
porated with this account of his life. 
A very interesting narrative is given 
from Mr. D.’s papers and from other 
sources, of the remarkable revival 
of religion in New Haven and gen- 
erally throughout Connecticut, in the 
years 1820, °21, and ’22—of its ori- 
gin, nature and progress, and of the 
measures by which it was promoted, 
particularly those in which laymen 
were engaged. To the multitudes 
in New Haven and its vicinity, and 
indeed through the State, who were 
hopefully renewed during that gra- 
cious “ refreshing from the presence 
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of the Lord,” this account will be 
especially grateful, while it will be 
to all, an instructive and delightful 
piece of religious history. It has 
also an important bearing on the 
chief design of the volume, as will 
appear from the following passage : 


“One of the most interesting features 
of this revival was the missionary zeal 
which it awakened among the brethren of 
the churches, especially in New Haven. 
In the early stages of the work, an asso- 
ciation comprising several of the breth- 
ren of the two Congregational churches 
of this city, was formed for the purpose 
of sustaining neighborhood meetings in 
the city and vicinity. An arrangement 
was made by this association to hold 
meetings for prayer and religious confer- 
ence, in various parts of the city, every 
week; and on every Sabbath evening, in 
some of the adjacent villages. About 
twent individeals ledged themselves to 
attend these meetings according to ap- 
pointment. In these labors Mr. Dwi fe 
always bore a conspicuous part. He 
would often waik from two to four miles 
in the evening, without regard to the 
weather, to fulfill such an appointment. 
For a long time, ne, in conjunction with 
others, held religious meetings on Sab- 
bath evenings in Fair Haven and West- 
ville. This was prior to the organization 
of Gueqnentennt churches in these vil- 
lages, when the people had to come into 
the city, a distance of two or three miles, 
to worship God. It was a great conven- 
ience to persons thus situated, to have re- 
ligious privileges brought to their very 
doors. Many were induced to attend the 
place of prayer who seldom visited the 
distantsanctuary. Mr. Dwight’s address- 
es on these occasions, are said to have 
well supplied the place of a sermon, and 
to have produced at times remarkable ef- 
fects. Is any one so scrupulous in regard 
to lay-preaching as to disapprove such 
labors? Is there not more reason to say, 
‘Would God that all the Lord's people 
were prophets, and that the Lord would 
put his Spirit upon them?’ Would, es- 
pecially, that our Western churches had 
many such members to carry the Gospel 
into the desolate regions around them; 
to widen the influence of the ministry, 
and prepare the way for the organization 
of new churches whenever the increase 
of population may demand it. What pas- 
tor burdened with the care of a great 
= waste, would not rejoice in such 
aid? 

“ These labors were remarkably fruitful. 
At the several stations where meetings 
were conducted almost exclusively by the 
brethren of this association, there were 
about one hundred hopeful conversions, 
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The association met at the house of one 
of their number every Saturday evening, 
when the brethren reported their laborg 
for the past week, and made their ap- 
pointments for the next. For this meet. 
ing Mr. Dwight’s house was always o 
and such was the interest felt in it, thata 
tee parlor was generally crowded, 
Here originated the plan of visiting sister 
churches by lay-delegates. The mem. 
bers of the assoviation went out two b 
two, by invitation, to visit almost all the 
churches in this section of the State, and 
even extended their visits to churches six. 
ty or seventy miles distant. Mr. Dwight 
made many of these visits in person ; and 
when he could not go himself, he would 
manifest his engageduess in the cause, by 
assuming the sole care of business at 
home, in order to enable his partner, Mr. 
T. Dwight Williams, (whose name is still 
fragrant in the memory of the pious,) to 
engage in these more delightful labors 
abroad. His horse and carriage were al- 
ways at the service of the brethren in 
their missionary tours, and were in such 
constant employment that the animal be- 
came extensively known as ‘the mission- 
ary horse.’ 

“ These visits to neighboring churches 
were greatly blessed in the promotion of 
revivals of religion. At least twenty five 
out of thirty one congregations in New 
Haven county, which were visited by the 
brethren of this association, were soon af- 
ter favored with an outpouring of the 
Spirit, and between fifteen hundred and 
two thousand souls, in this single county, 
were hopefully converted to Christ. The 
General Association of Connecticut state 
in their Report in June, 1822, that more 
than three thousand had been added to 
the Congregational churches in the State 
during the year which then closed. We 
have already seen that five thousand were 
added in the preceding year.’’—pp. 3l— 
33. 

The activity of Mr. Dwight as 
layman, his efforts in communica 
ting religious truth, his leading agen- 
cy in these “ visits of the brethren” 
to various churches in the State, and 
his fondness for the labors of revi 
val evangelists, lead the author incr 
dentally into a discussion of what 
is called “ lay-preaching”—of the 
rights and duties of pastors, and of 
the propriety of employing revival 
evangelists. ‘The views exp 
in this discussion, though they may 
not meet the approbation of all, are 
well worth consideration. 

The professorship of Didacte 
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Theology in Yale College, is called 


” 


the “ Dwight professorship.” From 
the fact that Dr. Dwight was presi- 
dent of Yale College, and from his 
distinguished reputation as a theo- 
logian, it is doubtless generally in- 
ferred and believed, that the name 
of that professorship was giveu in 
honor of him. That honor however 
belongs to his eldest son, the subject 
of this memoir. We extract the 
following passage, as an illustration 
of an important feature of Christian 
character which may well be imitated 
in its nature and mode of expression, 
and because it contains a piece of 
history respecting a beloved and ven- 
erated literary institution, which will 
be interesting to our readers. 


“From the time of his conversion, he 
showed it to be his intention to make con- 
tributions to benevolent objects a matter 
of principle. He laid aside yearly the 
entire profits of one branch of his busi- 
ness for benevolent uses; having more 

icularly in mind the raising of a fund 
the benefit of Yale College. This 
circumstance being known to some of the 
friends of the College, by whom the de- 
sign of establishing a Theological de- 
riment was entertained, they applied to 

im for aid in that enterprise, and received 
from him a very liberal donation for the 
hr of founding a professorship of 

idactic Theology. 

“The chief design of the founders of 
Yale College was to make it a school for 
the preparation of young men for the 
Christian ministry. ‘The Professor of Di- 
vinity in the College is ‘bound by the 
statutes of his office, not only to act as 
pastor of the church, and religious teach- 
er of the undergraduates, but likewise to 
furnish such students in Theology as may 
have been reared in the College, or ma 

to resort to it from abroad, wit 

assistance in the studies preparatory to 
the ministry. There has, therefore, al- 
ways been maintained in the College, a 
strictly Theological School. The hiv. 

essors Daggett and Wales, and the 
Rev. President Dwight in his capacity of 
Professor of Divinity, have each success- 
ively given instruction to students in 
Theology, and prepared many for the 
ministerial office, who have been distin- 
guished for their usefulness in the church- 
és.’ So long as the only other method of 
gaining a Theological education was that 
of studying with pastors, a considerable 
number of young men, principally gradu- 
ates of the College, annually placed 
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themselves under the instruction of the 
Professor of Divinity. Several hundreds 
of the Alumni who entered the minis- 
try, were thus qualified for their work. 
But about thirty years ago, the system 
of Theological education in this coun- 
try experienced an entire change. ‘The 
labor of instruction in the several branch- 
es of Biblical criticism, systematic The- 
ology, and the composition and deliv- 
ery of sermons, was found too great for 
any one man to sustain. Institutions 
exclusively Theological were therefore 
established. The duties which formerly 
devolved upon a single individual were 
distributed among three or four Pro- 
fessors, each selected with reference to 
his qualifications for a particular depart- 
ment, and confined to the discharge of 
its appropriate duties. A much great- 
er extent and perfection were thus given 
to a course of Theological education than 
could possibly be attained by the exer- 
tions of the most highly gifted individual. 
It was not surprising, therefore, that the 
department of Theological instruction in 
Yale College, (destitute of these advan- 
tages,) should be for some years in a 
Janguishing state. Indeed, the whole in- 
fluence of” the College was cordially 
ranted for the advancement of other 

heological institutions which needed its 
aid, though it was foreseen that the meas- 
ures which were taken to promote their 
interests would diminish the prosperity 
of the school at New Haven. In giving 
this aid, however, it was never contem- 
plated to abandon the course of Theolo- 
gical education which had been so long sus- 
tained. On the contrary, the late President 
Dwight, who took so active a part in fa- 
vor of the Andover Institution, maintain- 
ed to the day of death, and bequeathed to 
his successors the duty of extending the 
department of Theological instruction in 
correspondence with its enlargement in 
other institutions.’ 

“In the year 1822, the question came 
definitely before the officers of College, 
and the Christian public, ‘ Shall the de- 
partment of Theological instruction be 
now abandoned, and Yale College be- 
come merely a school of philosophy,—or 
shall an effort be made to extend this de- 
partment, and to place it ona respectable 
and permanent foundation?’ Fifteen 
young men, Alumni of the College, then 
made application to the Faculty to be re- 
ceived as a Theological class, for the en- 
suing year. It was felt that the rejection 
of so many Theological students, under 
the circumstances, would be a final aban- 
donment of the object. The Faculty, 
feeling the importance of sustaining this 
department of instruction in a manner 
consistent with the dignity of the Col- 
lege and the interests of the church, and 
being especially desirous of retaining, as 
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far as possible, the religious character of 
an institution of learning, founded for pi- 
ous ends, determined to recommend to 
the Corporation to establish the Theolo- 
gical department upon an enlarged and 
permanent basis. But the question now 
arose, ‘Where shall the funds requisite 
for this important object, and without 
which the Corporation will not sanction 
it, be obtained?” The prospect of raising 


$20,000 for the support of a Professor of 


systematic Theology, appeared at first 
view quite discouraging. But just at this 
crisis, Mr. Dwight came forward and sub- 
scribed five thousand dollars toward this 
fund. He also pledged himself privately 
to make up any deficiency to the extent 
of $5,000 more, if the remaining $15,000 
could not be obtained in season to secure 
the action of the Corporation at their next 
meeting. The sum was secured, howev- 
er, and a Professorship of systematic The- 
ology was endowed under the name of 
the Dwight Professorship. The Rev. N. 
Ww. Taylor, D. D., then pastor of the first 
church in New Haven, was elected to the 
office, which he still holds, and entered 
upon his duties immediately. Had it not 
been for the timely encouragement given 
by Mr. Dwight, though there might have 
been an imperfect arrangement made for 
the instruction of Theological students 
by the distribution of the several branch- 
es of Theological learning among the 
Professors of Divinity, Rhetoric and Lan- 
guages in the College, the department 

robably could not have been placed on 
its present foundation, at least for many 
years after. It was Mr. Dwight’s inten- 
tion to have doubled his original subscrip- 
tion; but the investment which he had 
made with this end in view, proved un- 
fortunate, and the embarrassment conse- 

uent upon this reverse, prevented him 

om contributing afterwards to benevo- 
lent objects on so large a scale as he had 
at first projected.” 


The sermon delivered at Mr. 
Dwight’s funeral, which is append- 
ed to the memoir, as well as the 
memoir itself, is written in a style 
clear, direct, and felicitous. 





Notes, critical, illustrative and prac- 
tical, on the book of Job: with a 
new Translation, and an Intro- 
ductory Dissertation. By ALBERT 
Barnes. New York: Leavitt, 
Trow and Company. 1844. 

° . 
Two volumes, 12mo. pp. cxxvi, 
311, 312, 72. 


Tuts work appears to have been 





intended especially for those public 
religious teachers who can not pro. 
cure, or have not leisure to consylt 
many of the more learned commep. 
taries ; and also for the private use 
of intelligent Christians, who wish 
to understand and to profit by this 
portion of Scripture. And hence 
it is so drawn up as to hold a mid. 
dle rank between the profoundly 
learned commentaries, which aim 
to cast new light on the obscure 
poem, and those more popular works 
which avoid all difficult questions, 
and direct attention only, or chiefly, 
to what is plain and obvious to com. 
mon readers. It is, moreover—as 
might be expected from the oppor. 
tunities and avocations of the writer 
—rather a compilation than an origi- 
nal work. Yet the worthy compiler 
manifestly had before him a good 
collection of the best and most elab- 
orate expositions of the book of Job; 
and he was able in general, to com 
prehend and appreciate the argy 
ments of those learned commenta- 
tors, and to judge for himself which 
interpretations were best supported, 

The Introductory Dissertation is 
full of interest. It covers 126 pages; 
and is divided into nine parts, em 
bracing as many points of inquiry. 
In the first part, (pp. 3—10,) Mr. B. 
maintains that the narrative parts of 
the book recount no fiction, but give 
us a true history of a real man, who 
suffered and had discussions with 
his friends substantially as this book 
describes. Secondly, that the man 
Job resided in some part of Arabia 
Deserta, bordering upon Idumea, 
and situated between Palestine and 
the Euphrates, (pp. 11—15.) Third- 
ly, that he lived somewhere between 
the age of Terah, the father of 
Abraham, and the times of Jacob, 
or about 1800 years before the 
Christian era, and about 600 years 
after the deluge, (pp. 16—19.) 
Fourthly, that the book was, very 
probably composed by Job himself, 
during the 140 years that he lived 
after his severe trials, (pp. 19—38.) 
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Fifthly, that the book is a didactic 
poem, in the form of a dialogue be- 
tween Job and his three friends, 
with a prosaic narrative for an intro- 
duction, and another prosaic narra- 
tive for a conclusion. In this place 
Mr. B. gives us a pretty full and 
jucid account of the peculiar char- 
acteristics of Hebrew poetry; and 
likewise describes the economy of 
this poem, or its distribution into 
parts, and the manner in which the 
discussion was carried on, (pp. 38 
—77.) Sixthly, he briefly main- 
tains the canonicity and inspiration 
of the book, (pp. 77—84.) Sev- 
enthly, he exhibits a general view 
of the patriarchal religion, or that 
religion which prevailed in the times 
of Job, and anterior to the days of 
Moses, (pp. 84—99.) Eighthly, he 
describes the state of human learn- 
ing in the times of Job, or the attain- 
ments the world had then made in 
the yarious sciences and arts, (pp. 
99-114.) And lastly, he gives us 
a pretty ample list of versions and 
expositions of the book, ancient and 
modern, with brief remarks on their 
character and value as exegetical 
helps, (pp. 115—126.) On all these 
topics, Mr. B. has shown himself 
well acquainted with the arguments 
and hypotheses of the principal 
writers who preceded him, and has 
manifested a soundness and inde- 
pendence of judgment which do him 
credit. 

The new translation, which is 
thrown into an Appendix to the 
second volume, is a respectable per- 
formance, and well expresses the 
exact meaning of the original as it 
is explained in the notes. Had it 
been placed beneath or beside the 
common version, which occupies the 
top of the pages, over the commen- 
lary, it would have facilitated the 
comparing of the two versions, and 
would have helped to throw light on 
the exposition of the book. It was 
probably placed by itself at the end 
of the work, that it might be read 
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independently, and might more 
easily be consulted by clergymen 
who may wish to quote from it. 

The notes are, as the title-page 
correctly states, exegetical, illustra- 
tive and practical. The exegetical 
remarks are for the most part, con- 
cise statements of the results to 
which different interpreters have 
arrived, brief notices of the grounds 
of those results, and the judgment 
of the author as to their merits. In 
a few instances the author advances 
new interpretations of hisown. He 
gives us no protracted philological 
discussions, but he often mentions 
the parallel use of a Hebrew word 
or phrase in other parts of the Bible. 
The illustrative remarks are more 
full, more varied in character, and 
more frequently original. The illus- 
trations from passages in the pagan 
writers, Latin, Greek and Oriental, 
though occurring in all the more 
learned commentaries, are not al- 
ways very appropriate ; yet some of 
them are so, and are very properly 
inserted in this work. The illustra- 
tions derived from a knowledge of 
the human heart, or from the know- 
ledge of the trials and conflicts of 
the human soul in this imperfect 
state, which a faithful pastor has the 
best opportunity to acquire, are 
every where introduced with the 
happiest effect. Such illustrations 
may sometimes be too protracted, 
or may run into a kind of disquisition 
on points of experimental religion ; 
but they are always pertinent, and 
can not fail to interest the pious 
reader. The practical remarks are 
generally introduced at the close of 
chapters and speeches, and are very 
judicious. They are suggested by 
the subject, and are seldom so pro- 
tracted as to become tedious. 

After this detailed account of the 
work, we scarcely need to say that 
we regard it as a valuable book for 
parish ministers, and for all intelli- 
gent Christians who are able to pos- 
sess it. 
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Elements of Geometry, on the basis 
of Dr. Brewster’s Legendre, to 
which is added a book on Propor- 
tion, with notes and illustrations, 
adapted to the improved methods 
of instruction in schools and 
academies. By James B. THom- 
son, A. M. New Haven, Durrie 
& Peck; Philadelphia, Smith & 
Peck. 


We regard it as most auspicious 
to the interests of general education, 
that the elements of the higher 
branches of knowledge, such as were 
formerly supposed to belong exclu- 
sively to colleges and academies, 
are making their way into our com- 
mon schools. We well remember 
the time, when the entire catalogue 
of studies taught in our village 
schools, consisted of spelling, read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. Les- 
sons in reading and spelling were 
the great burden of the day; pen- 
manship received in quantity, what 
it lacked in method and rule; and 
arithmetic seldom unveiled its mys- 
teries further than the rule of three. 
Indeed this meagre list of studies 
remained in our schools, long after 
the noble school fund began to scat- 
ter its treasures over this favored 
commonwealth. A better state of 
things, we trust, is beginning to pre- 
vail, even in Connecticut. New 
York, however, has of late exbibit- 
eda degree of energy and zeal, in 
elevating the standard of common 
school education, which threatens 
to leave the New England states 
far behind. The excellent system 
of supervision she has adopted, and 
the determination she evinces, to 
make every village school an “ acad- 
emy,” or something better, author- 
izes the expectation, that her rising 
youth will form one of the most en- 
lightened and best educated com- 
munities on earth. Besides the 
simple elements of knowledge be- 
fore mentioned, her plan embraces, 
among other things, English gram- 
mar, geography, algebra, geometry 
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and trigonometry, chemistry, naty. | 
ral philosophy and astronomy ; his. 
tory, political economy, and rhetoric, 
By these elevated and intellectual 
studies, the mind of the pupil is » 
much improved, and his capacity 
much enlarged, that a comparative. 
ly small portion of his time, will 
serve to perfect him in those hum. 
bler rudiments, which formerly con. 
stituted the sum of a common school 
education. 

We hold it to be the duty of ow 
pastors, to regard this subject with 
special interest; to acquaint them. 
selves with the new books that ar 
prepared for the use of schools; to 
examine them critically, in regard 
both to their literary merits and their 
moral tendency ; and to use their in 
fluence, with just and careful dis 
crimination, to have the best books 
placed in the hands of the children 
and youth of their charge. Asitis 
at present, far too great a propor 
tion of this influence is wielded by 
booksellers and their agents; the | 
gift of a book to the teacher or the | 
school-committee, has, it is found, | 
a far greater share in introducing | 
and perpetuating the school books | 
actually in use, than the voice of the 
pastor. 

The preparation of works suite 
ble for young learners, whether ia 
our common schools or in our acaé- 
emies, requires in the author, @ 
least two qualifications ; a thorough 
acquaintance with the subject, avi 
the experience of the teacher. The 
greatest scholars sometimes fail it 
preparing books for the young, be | 
cause, for want of the experience 
of the instructor, they are unable! 
commune with the minds of chilé 
ren; and the elementary teachet 
sometimes proves himself incompe 
tent to write text-books, especially 
on subjects of science, for want d 
those comprehensive views, and a 
curate attainments, which character 
ize the accomplished author. Its 
where these two qualifications ar 
united, that we find a school book 
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at once instructive and easy; in- 
structive, by containing a choice 
selection of the most important truths, 
and easy, by appearing in a simple 
dress, and adapted by happy illus- 
trations, to the apprehension and 
taste of the learner. 

Mr. Thomson, in his abridgment 
of Day’s Algebra, exhibited that 
union of the thorough scholar with 
the experienced instructor, upon 
which we lay so great a stress ; and 
we think he has evinced these qual- 
ities in the preparation of the pres- 
ent work on geometry. We earn- 
esily desire to see this subject stu- 
died, not only in our academies, but 
in all our common schools. No 
study so well as geometry, disci- 
plines the youthful mind, at once 
enlarging its capacities, and strength- 
ening its faculties ; while it enriches 
the understanding with principles 
of great value, preparatory to the 
practical branches of mathematics, 
as trigonometry and surveying, or 
to the ennobling studies of natural 
philosophy and astronomy. Nor is 
geometry, in the easy form in which 
it is here presented, a subject at all 
unsuited to the capacities of the pu- 
pils of our common schools. Ac- 
companied, as the propositions usu- 
ally are, by figures which exhibit 
truth to the eye, they often awaken 
in young minds a higher interest 
than the more abstract conceptions 
of arithmetic and algebra. We 
have known a boy of nine years 
of age, acquire a good knowledge 
of the first four books of Euclid; 
and we have found nothing better 
suited, than geometry, to the taste 
and capacities of young ladies, due 
care being taken to prevent the ten- 
dency, too often indulged, to make 
the lessons a mere matter of mem- 
ory, instead of a vigorous exercise 
of the intellectual powers. 





The Art of Elocution, exemplified 
in a systematic course of exercises. 
By Henry N. Day, Professor of 
Sacred Rhetoric in the Western 
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Reserve College. New Haven, 
published by A. H. Maltby. Price 
75 cents. 


Dr. Rush’s treatise on the Human 
Voice, must sooner or later produce 
an entire change in the mode of 
teaching elocution. The analysis 
is so strict, and the fact disclosed so 
important to the practical elocution- 
ist, that nothing but the difficulty of 
fully understanding the work, and 
reducing its principles to practice, 
has prevented it from creating an 
entire revolution in this science. 
The work before us will contribute 
materially, we hope, to bring the 
results of Dr. Rush’s inquiries with- 
in the reach of the great body of 
intelligent teachers. Prof. Day has 
gone over the subject with much 
care, and endeavored to form an 
art where Dr. Rush had created a 
science. He has laid open briefly, 
but clearly, the great facts relating 
to the voice, in connection with a 
series of exercises, designed to give 
the pupil a perfect command of the 
organs of speech, and a clear con- 
ception of what he actually does 
with his voice, in expressing the va- 
rious modifications of thought and 
feeling. Sucha course of exercises 
is admirably adapted to break up 
the dull, inarticulate, mechanical 
mode of speaking, formed by so 
many in early life, and perpetuated 
by the hurried and declamatory 
style of speaking prevalent in most 
schools. We are not sure that his 
readers will be able to follow Prof. 
Day at once into every part of his 
treatise, especially that part which 
relates to the waves; but his expla- 
nations are far more clear and prac- 
tical than those of any writer we 
know of, who has attempted to lay 
open the subject so fully; and we 
do trust that much good will result 
from a general circulation of this 
work among teachers. It will give 
definite views on many subjects, 
which were wrapt in mystery till 
Dr. Rush commenced his investiga- 








tions, and which are still very im- 
perfectly understood by many who 
think themselves acquainted with 
the general principles of his treatise. 
Prof. Day, however, has examined 
for himself. He has not trusted to 
the dicta of any man. He has seen 
reason to differ from Dr. Rush on 
some minor points, and has given 
the subject a very thorough and 
searching examination in all its ma- 
terial parts—we mean the subject 
of training the voice. ‘There is an- 
other and very broad field into 
which he has not attempted to enter, 
viz. the principles which guide us, 
expressing thought and feeling by 
modifications of the voice ; in other 
words, ** what determines the place 
of the emphasis, the kindofslide,”&c. 
This he leaves to the taste and judg- 
ment of the reader, expecting that 
if he is perfect master of the organ 
he will use it substantially right, 
under the impulse of excited feeling. 
A treatise on this subject, however, 
is greatly needed—a philosophical 
inquiry into the subject of emphasis 
in its various and extended relations. 





The Young Speaker : An introduc- 
tion to the United States Speaker ; 
designed to furnish exercises in 
both Reading and Speaking, for 
pupils between the ages of six and 
fourteen ; comprising selections 
in prose, poetry and dialogue, 
and a variety of figures illustra- 
ting principles of position and 
gesture. By Joun E. Lovett, 
formerly instructor in the Mount 
Pleasant Classical Institution, Am- 
herst, Mass. ; and author of the 
United States Speaker, Rhetorical 
Dialogues, &c. Published by Dur- 
rie & Peck. New Haven, 1845. 


AN examination of this work has 
left in our minds a high opinion of 
its excellence. It comes into exist- 


ence as a competitor for public fa- 
vor with a multitude of works, de- 
signed, and in many cases admira- 
bly adapted, to accomplish the same 
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end ; yet it seems to us it can not 
fail of an encouraging measure of 
success. The third part and on. 
ward, we find the most novel and 
interesting portion of the volume, 
The lessons consist of very short 
extracts in prose or poetry adapted 
to prompt a natural gesticulation, 
each piece being accompanied with 
a figure exhibiting the speaker ina 
graceful attitude, and _ illustrating 
some appropriate gesture. ‘These 
figures seem likely to impress the 
imagination of pupils more strongly 
even than the example of their teach- 
ers. It can hardly be feared, that 
the gestures can pass from their 
minds or cease to be models of 
practice in future life. 





Statutes of the State of Connecticut, 
and additional laws to 1844, re- 
duced to questions and answers, 
for the use of schools and fami- 
lies. By Witi1am B. Wepewoon, 
A.M. Published by Gurdon Rob- 
ins. Hartford, 1844. 


Tus work is recommended by 
Thomas 8S. Williams, Chief Justice 
of Connecticut, and by other gentle- 
men of the bar, better qualified than 
ourselves, to judge both of the cor- 
rectness of the compilation and of 
the importance of such a work asa 
text-book in our primary schools, 
and as a book of reference for the 
community at large. We cheerful- 
ly express our concurrence in the 
views of these gentlemen, and hope 
for the work a wide circulation, be- 
lieving it can not be made familiar 
to the public, without preventing 
much inadvertent crime, and secur- 
ing a more efficient administration 
of justice, through the intelligent co- 
operation of the people with the offi- 
cers of the law. We think, how- 
ever, the work is susceptible of im- 
provement by the addition of a few 
subjects, now wholly omitted, such 
as nuisances, frauds and breaches 
of trust, than which no topics are of 
more practical consequence. 
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Lectures on Church Government, 
containing Objections to the 
Episcopal Scheme, delivered in 
the Theological Seminary, An- 
dover, Aug. 1843. By Leonarp 
Woops, D. D., Professor of Chris- 
tian Theology. New York; pub- 
lished by Turner and Hayden, 
Feb. 1844. pp. 198, 12mo. 


We have here a plain common 
sense view of the Episcopal contro- 
versy, drawn up in the author’s usual 
discursive, but kind and temperate 
manner, with no parade of learning, 
and no attempts at original or pro- 
found discussion. ‘The spirit of the 
work is excellent; and the humble, 
anxious inquirer, who wishes to sat- 
isfy his own conscience on the sub- 
ject, will find the work suited to 
meet his wants. 





Tae American JourNAL oF Sci- 
ENCE AND ArrTs. 


Brine desirous to contribute our 
aid to sustain this important national 
work, and with a view to extend its 
patronage and influence, we have 
obtained from the senior editor the 
following historical statement of facts 
and prospective plan for the Journal 
after 1845. 

In our next number we shall call 
the attention of our readers again to 
the claims of this national work on 
the American public.—Eb. 


To the Editor of the New Englander. 


Dear Sir,—The American Jour- 
nal of Science and Arts was pro- 
jected upon the plan of one volume 
perannum of 400 pages, in quar- 
terly numbers, the first of which 
appeared in July, 1818. 

_ Atthe end of the year, these lim- 
its were found to be too narrow, 
while the receipts proved insufficient 
to pay the expenses ; this seemed to 
forbid an enlargement of the plan, 
and the work was relinquished by 
the publishers. The editor, reluctant 
to give it up, hazarded the extension 
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to two volumes a year, but much 
valuable time was lost by delays and 
by temporary arrangements with dif- 
ferent publishers. Eight years had 
elapsed, and eleven volumes had 
been published, before the editor, in 
1827, assumed the entire responsibil- 
ity of the work, both in its pecuniary 
and scientific interests. Thirty sev- 
en volumes have since been added, 
making forty eight,* in twenty six 
years. 

Death and vicissitudes have re- 
moved most of the original subscri- 
bers, and although many new re- 
cruits have been obtained, their 
numbers and the existing resources 
are inadequate to the exigencies of 
the service. 

The American Journal has never 
changed its title, its editor or its 
plan; this can not be said of any 
other Journal of Science in the En- 
glish language; and it is believed 
that in age it is not surpassed by any 
work having a similar object. A 
noble band of contributors, chiefly 
gratuitous laborers in the cause, have 
aided it from the beginning to the 
present time, and without their help 
the editor could not have sustained 
the work ; although, since July, 1838, 
and during the publication of the 
last fifteen volumes, he has been 
effectually assisted by one trained by 
himself, but of whose merits he is 
precluded from naming any thing 
except his zeal and fidelity. 

Plan and future prospects of 
the Journal.—Index volume.—The 
forty eighth volume will, in regular 
course, be finished in April, and 
the forty ninth in October, 1845, 
The want of a general index has 
iong been felt, and it is proposed 
that the fiftieth volume shall be 
devoted to that object. It will form 
an extra bill at the regular rate of 
the Journal, and will be sent to all 
the subscribers who do not dis- 
tinctly express their dissent, by a di- 
rect communication to the editors. 





* Including the volume now in the press. 
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The utility of such an index in sa- 
ving much time and labor in re- 
search for articles and subjects, is 
quite obvious, since even those sub- 
scribers who do not possess entire 
sets may obtain access to them in 
various libraries. That the regular 
course of scientific and practical 
publications may not be interrupted, 
the Index volume, although number- 
ed Fifty, will not be allowed to in- 
terfere with the regular appearance 
of the Journal at the beginning of 
each quarter; it will be in fact, an 
extraneous collateral volume. With 
this volume, however, it is intended 
to close the series with the end of 
the year 1845. 

New Series.—lt is expected that 
in January, 1846, No. 1 of a new 
series will appear, and it is hoped 
that an enlarged subscription and a 
reduced postage, may justify a price 
equivalent to that of the literary 
quarterlies, although a more limited 
patronage and a heavier expendi- 
ture, would fully justify the original 
price of the Journal. While we 
invite all the existing subscribers 
to continue, it is expected and be- 
lieved that many additional patrons 
will appear for the new series, 
which will retain the scientific char- 
acter, but will be made as practical 
and readable as possible. 

The Old Series.—Fifty volumes 
of the American Journal of Sci- 
ence and Arts, will we trust be fin- 
ished by the end of the current 
year. They will contain a large 
mass of important and interesting 
communications, both scientific and 
practical, with ample graphic il- 
lustrations ; being chiefly original 
American productions, the entire 
work has thus become a necessary 
part of the public libraries of the 
country, and it is to be found in 
not a few private collections. With 
a view to its perpetuity and more 
extended usefulness, the back num- 
bers, as they have run out, have 
been regularly reprinted, at an ex- 
pense which has been inadequately 
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compensated by the sets that have 
been sold. Many entire sets have 
been presented gratuitously to infant 
institutions at home, and to scientific 
individuals and public bodies abroad, 
while the current numbers, as they 
have appeared, have been freely 
given and exchanged, with and with. 
out an adequate equivalent, as the 
interests of useful knowledge, the 
demands of courtesy and _benevo- 
lence, and the liberal spirit of sci- 
ence, required. 

A very large accumulation of the 
back volumes of the Journal re- 
mains on hand, but it is hoped that 
they will not be allowed to slumber 
uselessly in our attic. Entire sets 
will be furnished, as heretofore, in 
the hope and belief that they will 
prove highly useful, while the avails 
will aid us in reprinting the exhaust 
ed numbers, and thus the work may 
be perpetuated. In every enlight- 
ened country, this Journal has been, 
for many years received as a work 
of great value, especially in regard 
to the western continent, while its 
relations with scientific men and 
journals of science, and public in- 
stitutions, both at home and abroad, 
have long been fully established; 
it would be easy to support these 
positions by numerous authorities, 
but in relation to a work which has 
already outlived almost a human 
generation, such a display would 
appear to be superfluous. Except- 
ing its much respected coadjutor, 
the Franklin Journal of Philadel- 
phia, (which, however, in its useful 
and honorable course, occupies 4 
different sphere,) it is alone, among 
American journals of science, ia 
having sustained all vicissitudes for 
more than a quarter of a century, 
until it has reached a degree of 
maturity which will, we trust, in- 
sure its long continued existence 
and usefulness, even after its founder 
shall have ceased from his labors. 

B. Sinuiman. 

New Haven, Nov. 19, 1544. 
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